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Send Your Message To This Thriving 
Market Of Nearly 3 Million Through 
The Detroit Free Press 
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One voice of the press and one voice only 
is heard 15 out of 24 hours over the entire, huge 


Detroit market ... for in this market there is but 


one morning paper ... The Detroit Free Press. 
Through its pages, which carry into over 380,000 
homes daily ... your advertising voice assumes 
greater power, brilliance and clarity... be- 
cause it gets undivided attention! Use the 
power of The Detroit Free Press to talk to 


Story, Brooks & and sell Detroit! 


Finley, Inc. 
National 


Representatives Th re i etroit I ree Press 
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OE SPOKANE’? his branch man- 


agers throughout the 
Inland Empire are all-fired busy these days supplying 
commodities of various sorts to customers far and wide. 
Among these customers the one most important of all is 
UNCLE SAM, pictured on the opposite page. 
deliveries to this customer's door from Joe Spokane’s coun- 


ters, shelves and bins include the followina: 


WAITS ON FIRST 


Where Joe Spokane 
Does Business 


Regular 


INLAND EMPIRE 
HEART OF 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


WHEAT: Approximately .one-tenth of all Uncle Sam uses, much in the form of flour. 


MEATS: Huge amounts—ask Armour s who located their great western plant in Spokane. 


APP LES: One-fifth of the nation’s output. 


OTHER FRUITS-VEGETABLES: 


Huge amounts—much canned, 
dehydrated. 


frozen or 


ALUMINUM: One-third of Uncle Sam’‘s needs. 


OTHER METALS AND MINERALS: 


Lead, silver, zinc, gold, copper, mag- 
nesite products, tungsten, antimony. 


WHITE PINE LUMBER: Cut from the world’s largest stand. 


POWER: 


Sam‘s Department cf the Intenor, 


Items in Joe Spokane’s establishment of 
which there is a limited supply include the 
paper on which Advertising is printed. How- 
ever, disappointments are few, as every effort 
is made to please and accommodate the cus- 
tomers. In this connection, it is interesting to 


At Grand Coulee Dam, the world’s largest source of electrical energy, called by Uncle 
‘Mightiest War Weapon of the Nation.” 
Nor is this, by any means, a complete inventory ! 


note that each week a full page message in 
behalf of Uncle Sam’s War effort appears 
both in The Spokesman-Review and Spokane 
Daily Chronicle, papers which Joe Spokane— 
and his branch managers in the Inland Em- 
pire—read thoroughly. 


THE SPOKESMAN REVIEW 


MORNING “SUNDAY 


EVENING 


Spokane, Washington 


: “Spokane Daily Cheonicle 


UNduplicated 


Advertising Representatives: John B. Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Color Representative: SUNDAY SPOKESMAN-REVIEW—Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group 


Dear Santa, 


Last year we felt sheepish when we mailed you our annual 
list of things-we'd-just-as-soon-struggle-along-without. The 
season must have been a grind as it was, what with ersatz 
bags and a C card, without coping with the jaded appetites 
of satiated pencil-pushers like us. 


We're not kidding ourselves, Nicky—we know we ought 
to be grateful for anything. Still and all, fortified with our 
innate good-taste and two fingers of Ruppert’s—neat—we 
are nevertheless back at our letter-writing. Maybe, sympa- 
thetic and tolerant soul that you are, you'll have a little 
mage with our crotchety ideas of what we don’t want 
or Christmas. 


Please omit the spoon rack—'‘an exact reproduction of 
a genuine antique, to be hung on the wall of dinette or 
dining room.” The last time we did over the dinette in 
genuine reproductions of early American antiques we 
threw a party. It folded—we went back to French provincial 
—when a drunk (friends brought him) burst into the 
kitchen and hid behind the Frigidaire, bellowing that the 
Indians were coming. 


Not for us either, the bar wagon tricked up “in the 
size and shape of a Rickshaw.” We've never lived down 
that trip to Japan in 1926. 


And since we gave up covering the Shriner’s conventions 
when the Hot Foot became a national institution, kindly, 
dear Santa, skip the “conversation piece” necktie, called 
“Hot Lips,” in crepe, and patterned in multitudinous, 
smiling red lips. 


Skip, oh beard, the True Love Pin (even if A & F does 
ship it free), to tag on the lapel, with “its heart-tipped 
needle pointed at the whereabouts of your absent true love.” 
(Our Heart’s probably in the Highlands scotch down in 
Cap’t. Jake’s Hey There Bar, and there’s no point in adver- 
tising his whereabouts. ) 


In the same breath we can do without—and nicely—the 
sterling silver bracelet that spells out “oh you kid” in 
International Morse code. 


Likewise the quart beer glass with four-inch-red-letters 
that “Bet You Can't.” We didn’t say we could. 


If it’s all the same to you, give dear Ilka the Pink Pony 
Belt, “a gala gift,” at a mere nineteen iron men. 


We can’t think of a soul whom you could get to accep 
the paperweight that spins. It says here that “‘its heavy glas 
top over a hunting scene looks conventional, but turn 
over and there’s a miniature roulette wheel to provig 
diversion for the tired business man.” 


Get away, old man, with the hand-painted tom-toms fy 
little Sedlitz. It’s all we can bear to hear his stomping 
through his sand pile of a Sunday morning. 


Its getting late and you must be tired. If anything ely 
along these lines comes to you earmarked for us just dro 
them off for Adolph at his little Berchtesgaden place wit 
something appropriate on the card. 


Hopefully yours, 
The New York Staff of Sales Manageme 


Shopkeeper of Auld Lang Syne 


You may have noticed a lavender and old lace flay 
creeping into the advertising of some of America’s top 
drawer advertisers. Maybe it’s the “Life with Father 
influence, or maybe the copy-writers are just discoveriny 
some of the unexploited color of the past. 


Anyway, manufacturers and their agencies have uncov 
ered a rich lode of source material in The Bettmann Ar 
chive, New York City, a service that supplies photographic 
reproductions of old prints, early woodcuts and othe 
illustrations, and even of the Old Masters. Among th 
Bettmann clients are Time magazine, Anacin, Jones & Lam 
son, Torrington, Schenley, and Du Pont. 


The organization is the brain-child of Otto Bettman 
Ph.D., who is a living refutation of the theory that scho 
arship and business won’t mix. Dr. Bettmann is a graphi 
arts expert and a scholar of purest ray serene, but he h 
thought of so many ways that advertisers can use histori 
pictures that -his name is a household word among af 
directors, printers and the like. 


It is not just the pictures that make The Bettman 
Archive a fascinating place for the research worker 
though there are more than 100,000 of them available 


Dr. Bettman—he makes currency out of the past. 
eecccccmceccc™| 


Satrs Manacement, with which is incorporated Procress, published semi-monthly on the first and fifteenth except in May and November, when it is 
lished three times a month and dated the first, tenth and twentieth; copyright December 15, 1944, by Sales Management, Inc., 34 North Crystal_St., &@ 
Stroudsburg, Pa., with editorial and executive offices at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Subscription price $5.00 a year in advance. Entered * 
second class matter May 27, 1942, at the Post Office, E. Stroudsburg, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. December 15, 1944. Volume 53, No. 2 
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DECEMBER 


NCE reconversion really gets under way, there will be 
so much industrial dislocation ... so much change- 
over in plant personnel and production activities ... 
that it will be difficult to catch up with the men who must 
say “yes” if you are to get the order. 


Certainly, you can’t do it by advertising in magazines 
that have to wait months, even years, for subscriptions to 
expire before they can register changes. 


You need a medium like MILL & FACTORY -a 
magazine with a circulation-building method that catches 
change-overs in plants and personnel as soon as they 
occur. 

Why MILL & FACTORY 
Catches Changes So Quickly 


Because it has more than 1200 salesmen of 132 strate- 
gically-located Industrial Distributors who are respon- 


sible for keeping MILL & FACTORY’s circulation up 
to date. 


Calling on every worthwhile plant in U.S. once a week 
or oftener, these salesmen know just what’s going on in 
industry. When importarit changes occur in the person- 
nel or production activities of any plant, they report the 
changes to MILL & FACTORY immediately. 


15, 1944 


All Changes Reported 

immediately Because — 
—the Industrial Distributor pays for all copies of MILL 
& FACTORY, and naturally wants its circulation list 
kept up-to-date and complete month in and month out. 


Take no chances of being left out on a limb ... losing 
touch with the men who count in your market during 
reconversion. Advertise in MILL & FACTORY —the 
magazine that gives you distributor-guaranteed cover- 
age of industry’s buying authorities at all times! 

o & e 
Conover-Mast Corporation — 205 East 42nd St., New York, 17, 
N. Y.; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1, Ill; Leader Bidg. 
Cleveland, 14, Ohio; Duncan A. Scott & Company, West Coast 


Representatives, Mills Bldg., San Francisco, 4, and Pershing 
Square Bldg., Los Angeles, 13, Calif. 


MILL' FACTORY 


Cotton is “ginning” right along down 
in Memphis. 

It's a big busimess in Memphis, this 
cotton; the value of cotton and cotton 
seed sold in the Memphis area will 
total more than $660,000,000.00! 


That's a lot of buying power for 
you to shoot at over the Mid-South’s 
pioneer radio station, WMC.* 


*It’s the. station most people 
listen to most in Memphis. 


* 5000 WATTS DAY & NIGHT 
* NBC NETWORK 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY EF OWNED AND OPERATED BY 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY * THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


MEMBER OF SOUTH CENTRAL ( wac—Memp» 
QUALITY NETWORK ) 


there. It is the wealth of application and the ease with 
which the material can be anit availabl to users. Artists of 
long ago used to put detail into their work and this makes 
them potential grist to many kinds of mills. A picture 
which gets into The Bettmann Archive may be cross-refer- 
enced under half-a-dozen subjects. Take, for example, a 
picture of a monk writing at his desk in the year 1456, 
Because of the sharpness of detail, it gives information 
about that era, and there are cross-index references to it 
under the following headings: Studios, Writing, Parch- 
ment, Desk, Chair and Cowls. 


All sorts of problems are dumped into Dr. Bettmann’s 
lap. The principal task of his organization is to suppl 
pictures for reproduction in booklets (especially for anni- 
versaries) and advertisements. But photographers use his 
files as a short-cut in their research, to learn how to create 
authentic settings for historic scenes. 


Historic themes are increasingly popular, according to 
Dr. Bettmann. Without much to sell to the public, many 
business organizations have nevertheless wanted to kee 
their names alive during the war period. The development 
of historic themes, through pictures, seemed one way to 
solve the problem. An overworked art director or copy- 
writer might be particularly responsive to the service 4 
cause it affords not only a picture, but authenticated facts 
which provide material for headlines, captions and text. 


Much of the material in the Archive bears out the truth 
of the adage, ‘“There’s nothing new under the sun.” Take 
V-Mail, for instance. An old print showing the projection 
of a letter upon a screen is accompanied by a caption stat- 
ing that the process was invented by M. Dagron, and that 
during the Siege of Paris by the Prussians in 1870, the 
French Government organized a microfilm letter service 
to keep in touch with the outside world. The films were 
sent by pigeons, and when received were projected upon 
screens and copied by hand. 


Dr. Bettmann has a flair for suggesting timely applica- 
tions for pictures in his collection. As an instance, there is 
his booklet of war pictures, ‘ready to help dramatize vital 
war messages. On one page there are reproductions of the 
Archive's prints actually used by advertisers, among them 
Texaco and Thom McAn’s Safety Shoe Division. Some of 
the classifications mentioned are Boiler Making, Cartridges, 
Communications, Copper, Electricity, Gun Powder, Iron & 
Steel, Machine Tools, Mining, Munitions, Power Industry, 
Shells, Shipbuilding, Tanks, Telephone, War Vehicles and 
Wire Making. 


Anyone can dig up an historic theme for his advertising 
or other literature, according to Dr. Bettmann. If you are 
selling suspenders, you don’t necessarily have to show early 
suspenders. Dr. Bettmann cites a series of Soft-Lite Lenses 


advertisements as using historic themes interestingly with } x 
an indirect tie-in. One of these has an illustration of a 1607 F ing 


windless windmill motivated by a man who walked round f 
and round on a revolving treadmill. It never enjoyed wide 
usage, because—according to the text of the ad—‘‘Easier 7 
and better ways of doing the job soon supplanted it.” This f 
leads into the statement that “through 36 years of usage [ 
Soft-Lite Lenses have grown steadily in professional and } 
public approval.” 


Prices of pictures at the Bettmann Archive are about the f 
same as those of stock photographs and depend to some 
extent upon rarity and upon the use to be made of the 
pictures. 
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FisH 


W. E. Fis has been ap- 
pointed assistant general 
sales manager of the 
Chevrolet Motor Division, 
General Motors Corp. hav- 
ing charge of all commer- 
cial and truck activities. 


EBERT 


H. B. Esert is named man- 
ager of the Retail Stores 
Division of The Aluminum 
Cooing Utensil Co., New 
Kensington, Pa., succeed- 


ing R. E. Collins who will 
) tetire from business Jan. 1. 


REES 


Grecory L. Rees has been 
made sales manager of the 
Range and Water Heater 
Division, The Edison Gen- 
eral Electric Appliance Co. 
Mr. Rees has been with the 
Edison company since 1935. 


TYRIVER 


Rosert E. Tyriver who has 
been made general sales 
manager of Manhattan 
Soap Co., Inc. Mr. Tyriver 
was formerly division sales 
manager for Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co., Jersey City. 


ECEMBER 15, 1944 


STROHMEIER 


R. W. SrrouHMeter, direc- 
tor of production § and 
sales of the Laros. Tex- 
tiles Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
has been elected a_ vice- 
president. He has been 
with Laros since ‘1924. 


SWEZEY 


Rosert D. Swezey, who re- 
cently resigned from the 
Blue Network, has been 
appointed vice - president 
and assistant general man- 
ager of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, New York. 


Ho_MEs 


Daniet H, Homes is now 
district sales manager of 
the New York territory of 
The Westerhead Co. He 
formerly was manager of 
the firm’s mid-western fac- 
tory, Columbia City, Ind. 
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SUPPORT 


Until the last knock- 
out blow is delivered to : 


the Axis Powers it is our 


job at home to continue 


backing our Armed 


Forces by buying 


MORE WAR BONDS © 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


SALES MANAGEME! 


EME 


Bigger Cut—or Bigger Pie? 


THE SERIOUS SIDE of the many conventions for busi- 
ness men being held these days is pretty well monopolized 
by discussions of business problems after reconversion, 
and the most vexing topic under the main heading seems 
to be that of pricing of goods which have been off the 
market. Manufacturers see a demand from both the unions 
and Washington for higher wage rates (to make up for 
the decrease in overtime payments) and a freezing of sell- 
ing prices at the 1942 level. 


Most of these manufacturers profess to see ruin staring 
them in the face. Higher wages, they say, must mean 
higher prices. Some will admit, off the record, that they 
are talking greatly increased prices so as to be in a better 
bargaining position with OPA. The OPA may be doing a 
little poker playing itself, insisting upon 1942 prices so as 
to hold manufacturers in line, but being willing—where 
facts justify it—to reach a compromise with industry, such 
as the recent decision to allow piano manufacturers to 
increase prices by 13%. In other words, both sides may 
be asking for more than they expect to get. 


One phase of the pricing problem cannot be over- 
emphasized as to its importance. That is its effect upon 
employment. Everybody today is in favor of full employ- 
ment in the post-war period—but it is also true that most 
everybody is against sin. A lot of lip service is being given 
to full employment without a great deal of think-through 
on just what will create full employment. We have been 
having full employment for the past three years, and it is 
causing people to ask, ‘‘Why, except in war, are there not 
enough jobs to go around?” 


Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president of the Brookings 
Institution, made ¢his explanation in an article in Fortune 
magazine, ‘If the great mass of the population has income 
too small to enable it to buy what it wants, and if an 
infinitesimal minority has income larger than it can spend, 
then consumption will be less than it could be, and produc- 
tion also less.” 


If his theory is correct, then capital and management 
must learn to get along with a smaller share proportionately 
of the national income and labor’s share must be corre- 
spondingly increased. We have seen this work out success- 
fully in the automobile industry—with progressively lower 
Prices, progressively higher wages, a progressively lower 
share in the industry's take for capital, but a progressively 
higher dollars and cents amount because the industry has 
expanded rapidly. 


15% of a Dime 


MOST OF US WERE BROUGHT UP TO BELIEVE in 


) the concept that national wealth is a kind of static, frozen, 


standard-size pie, with workers and capital fighting for the 
biggest slice. We find it hard to adjust ourselves to a new 
concept which calls for a smaller slice for capital and man- 
agement, but for a bigger pie. To put it in another way: 
15% of a dime is better than 25% of a nickel. 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending December 15, 1944 


This pricing problem is so tremendously important be- 
cause the problem of unemployment is never leit unsolved 
for long. It was solved in Russia; it was solved by Hitler in 
Germany. Would you like to buy either solution? If rea- 
sonable measures for the cure of unemployment are 
rejected, it will be solved in one or two ways—either by 
periodic wars, which is the way of universal suicide, or by 
collectivism or totalitarianism. 


The British, according to a November 25th dispatch by 
Leland Stowe, don’t propose to be martyrs to the cause of 
returning to the “good old days” and in the process have 
their bloody necks lopped off. The conservatives over there 
talk in much the same way the radicals do here, in lan- 
guage that would send shudders through most American 
business men. The British, according to Mr. Stowe, are pre- 
pared to accept radical departures—where necessary, p!ease 
note—from the practices of pre-war days. British business 
men are not going to be martyrs to the cause of laissez 
faire free enterprise—they are preparing themselves to 
accept smaller profits and bigger volumes. 


Over here, most of us have a natural and selfish tendency 
to want to see the other fellow have high wages and low 
prices because that means a big market for 4s—but, mark 
you, that’s what the other fellow should do. We see high 
prices and low wages as the best solution for ws. Hen 
Ford was considered a radical when he took the lead in 
swallowing his own medicine. 


CIGARETTES 
FOR 
SERVICEMEN 


MILLION PACKS OF 20 


LY 
IG 1,355 


Of/e}/e} 


tata 


4,590 


{ 


* ESTIMATE ON 7 MONTH FIGURES 
SOURCE: OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION 


GRAPHIC BY PICK-S. © cud 


At least part of the great mystery about cigarette short- 
ages is dispelled by this chart. In 1941 the serviceman’s 
allotment was only 5% of the total; 1944 figure is 38%. 
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[85% OF OUR ECONOMY IS PRICE CONTROLLED] 


1943 —= 

TOTAL —_ PRICE 
CONSUMER , CONTROL 
EXPENDITURES oo REACHED 


$92 BILLION & $78 BILLION 


ALL OTHERS 


GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, B. _ 


History will probably make a bow to the now much- 
abused OPA for holding the line against inflation. Mem- 
bers of the American Marketing Association (see right) 
voted last week 77.8% to 22.2% that ceiling prices should 
be maintained during 1945, the expected transition year. 


Such men as Charles E. Wilson of General Electric, 
Chester Bowles of the OPA, and Henry Kaiser argue that 
with wages down and prices up, war savings would be 
quickly drained off and manufacturers would have to 
employ fewer workers and make fewer goods for fewer 
and fewer customers. Production probably could be stabi- 
lized at about the level of 1940, but that would mean 
nearly 20 million aes 20 million unem- 
aang would mean—well your guess is as good as mine, 
Dut it isn’t a pretty picture. 


As Mr. Bowles argued in his recent SALES MANAGE- 
MENT article, industrial prices have risen only 3% since 
the price freeze, and many basic materials such as steel 
have not gone up at all. Technological advances have so 
stepped up output per man-hour that often higher wages 
do not mean increased production costs. ' 


Labor in the Sales Dollar 


THE CURRENT FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
study of operating ratios or cents per dollar of sales for 
86 industries shows that in only six industries—gray iron 
castings, men’s and boys’ clothing, shipbuilding, steel cast- 
ings, screw machines and textile machinery—does the com- 
bination of direct labor and other labor costs exceed 30% 
of the manufacturer's sales dollar. The average for most 
industries seems to be slightly under 20%. This would 
seem to indicate that an expanded market is far more 
important to the profit and loss statement than wage sav- 
ings. Making an additional dollar of sales is more impor- 
tant than saving a few pennies here and there. 


It's a pretty safe conclusion that for at least a limited 
time post-war we are going to have on the market more 
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automobiles, flying machines, refrigerators, washing ma. 
chines, cigarette lighters, fountain pens—and a thousand 
other rig Mlongee we have ever produced. But if prices 
are out of line with income, this huge volume of goods 
will back up and glut the market, and we will have 
depression and unemployment. 


Perhaps the OPA is not being a realistic when 
it talks about the 1942 price level—but if manufacturers 
are thinking in terms of getting post-war all the immediate 
trafic will bear, they are probably even more unrealistic. 
My wife—and possibly also your wife—is so anxious to 
get a new electric iron that she would be willing to pay 
almost any price. But if manufacturers adjusted their price 
level to that figure which a relatively few women are will- 
ing and able to pay, their market would have the sales 
potential of the territory of Alaska. 


Marketers in Chicago 


THE TWO-DAY MEETING in Chicago of the Ameri. 
can Marketing Association to consider “Marketing in the 
Transition Period—1945” brought the biggest attendance 
in the history of that association. All of the talks and dis- 
cussions will be reproduced in the Spring issue of the J sur 


Association’s official journal. me 
ter 

A forecast of 1945 conditions was presented by Tom | ™ 
MacGowan of Firestone, chairman of the Marketing Com- rr 


mittee of the Committee for Economic Development. His 
studies indicate that if V-E Day is February 1, 1945, there J P* 
will be in the calendar year: (1) Average unemployment 
for the year, taking into account evaporation of the labor 
force, between three and four million, as compared with | 78 
the present one million or so. (2) A total of consumer § “ 
expenditures of about $93.2 billion, as compared with 40 
about $96.5 billion this year. (3) A net national income | 
of $141.3 billion, as compared with $158 billion or so f ™° 
this year. (4) Disposable income of individuals (after b 
taxes) of $116.8 billion in comparison with $131.2 billion f °Y 
in 1944. If VE Day comes later in the year, the average 


unemployment will be lower and there will be higher of 
figures for income and consumer expenditures. = 


The 500 marketing and research experts attending the § do 


convention were polled by interviewers on their ideas § | 
about 1945, the transition year. More than half of them § ho 
believe that the national income will be in excess of 140 B ho 
billion. More than half believe that the employment level re 
will be in excess of 50 million; 60% believe that corporate |, 
and excess profits taxes should be reduced, 20% that they § Ie, 
should be eliminated; 63% voted for gradual removal of Fg), 
manpower festrictions, 24% for rapid removal; 80% be Ff jj. 
lieve that OPA ceiling prices should be retained during the 
transition period, and 80% believe that demobilization B 4; 
should be gradual rather than rapid. b th: 
fre 
o sfe are 
Significant Short sh 
Introducing New Consumer Products: The Depatt: - 
ment of Commerce has just released bulletin No. 41 init B 
economic series called, “‘Check List for the Introduction of a 
New Consumer Products.”” This is a very valuable 44-page 
analysis divided into six parts: the users of the product, 
channels of distribution, competition, manufacturer's price § 1, 
policy, selling and promotion, legal and related problems. § 
Each of the six parts contains a brief introduction, fol: 
lowed by a list of specific questions. cla 
Pup SAissury & 4 
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Trade Terms Used in Advertisements 


Largely Gibberish to Average Male 


F. M. likely to mean fragile merchandise or federal management; a 


mutual insurance company is one which is part of a chain or which 


handle all types of insurance; a blended whiskey is a blend of 


several colors, while neutral spirits have an ingredient which takes 
the kick out. This SM-Ross Federal survey shows that to their male 


audience many advertisers speak a meaningless mumbo-jumbo. 


LITTLE less than three years 
ago (p. 18, February 1, 1942) 
SALES MANAGEMENT and 
Ross Federal collaborated on a 
survey among housewives designed to 
measure their understanding of trade 
terms used in the advertising pages of 
one issue of a national weekly. The 
answers revealed that commonly-used 
abbreviations and trade terms were 
pretty much double-talk to women. 

Are men smarter, more sophisticated 
on business terms? For the answer, SM 
again turned last month to Ross Fed- 
eral’s field workers, who sought out 
400 men,* asking them some of the 
same questions which were put to 
women in 1942, plus several others 
which apply to products bought largely 
by men. 

Before we get on to the knowledge 
of the average male on trade terms 
and abbreviations, perhaps you'd like 
to try yourself out on the terms which 
were shown to the respondents. What 
do the following mean to you: F.O.B.; 
LES.; C.O.D.; F.M.; lager beer; 
bock beer; proof; blended; bottled in 
bond; neutral spirits; re-used wool; 
teprocessed wool; Burley tobacco; fou- 
lard ties; blucher shoes; top-grain 
leather; fly-front topcoats; mutual in- 
surance company; jewels in a watch; 
list price; net price? 

You probably won’t say, as some 
did, that F.O.B. means free of bills or 


p that bock beer is dregs and left-overs 


from the vats or that neutral spirits 
are non-intoxicating or that blucher 
shoes are ones with felt tongues or 
that mutual insurance companies are 
Ones with branches all over the world 
—but do you have a clear and correct 
understanding of all the terms? 

It's not the customer's fault if he 
or she doesn’t understand these terms. 
It's the advertiser’s fault for assuming 

* Divided by income groups: 31.8% 
class B, 37.4% class C, 30.8% class D; 
44.3% under 35; 55.7% over 35. 
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BY 
PHILIP 
SALISBURY 


Executive Editor 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


$12 5 0 and up f. 0 b. Chicago 


— slightly higher for large installations 


FM Redie by 
General Hectric 
--you hear all of 
the notes, i their 
“natural color” 


ond beavty.. 


Testing 
Laboratories 
New York 


Beit 


LAMPS 


LES 


Man’s Juvenia...17 jewels, shock- 

proof, waterproof, anti-magnetic, 

14K gold case with stainless steel 

back, $123.50. Stainless steel 
ec, $58.58. 


No spik Engleesh? No. Because certain 
words, phrases, and initials are commonly 
used as a part of every-day lingo within 
an industry, advertisers assume the 
public, too, will understand the meanings. 


that terms and abbreviations which are 
clear to him are equally clear to his 
prospects. You may not be using in 
your own copy any of the generally 
misunderstood terms which show up 
in this survey, but you're probably us- 
ing some others which are just as bad. 

The Ross Federal interviewers told 
respondents they were going to be 
asked some questions about terms used 
in advertisements and that ‘your 
answers will help greatly to make ad- 
vertising more understandable and 
more valuable to you and others.”” The 
interviewers were instructed to “ask 
all questions exactly as they are written, 
and record the complete answer ex- 
actly as given.” Therefore, if a re- 
spondent made the Mortimer Snerdish 
reply, ‘I guess I’m just plain dumb,” 
that was the way the response was re- 
corded. 

The tabulators were generous in 
their judging. They did not insist upon 
precise detailed dictionary-type defini- 
tions. If the response indicated a gen- 
eral understanding of the meaning of 
a term it was scored as correct. 


F.O.B.—What Does It Mean? 


To slightly more than a quarter of 
the male respondents (26.8%) it 
means, correctly, “free on board.” 
Only 7.3% of the women in 1942 
made a correct definition. Most of the 
men did associate the term with 
freight, and 44% defined it as ‘freight 
on board.” Only 9.1% said they had 
no idea what it meant. Cockeyed 
answers included ‘‘free of bills,” “free 
on something,” “freight on body,’— 
and “you buy a car, see—and you pay 
extra for the tires and shipping.” 


I.E.S.—What Does It Mean? 


On this abbreviation 4.2% of the 
male respondents gave the correct 
answer — Illuminating Engineering 
Society. Bad as the showing was, it 
was better than the showing of women 
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in the 1942 survey, for. nat a single 
one of them had the right answer 
despite the fact that the term has been 
used in lamp ads for many years. 
20% of the men made _ incorrect 
answers and 75% admitted that they 
plain didn’t know. 

Many of the men who made incor- 
rect answers thought that it is an ab- 
breviation for a school. Others thought 
it referred to distribution—‘“in every 
state.” But fully half of those who 
made incorrect answers were fairly 
close: they were sure it had something 
to do with lights or eyes or electricity. 
Most important is that to three 
quarters of the respondents I.E.S. 
means absolutely nothing. 


C.0.D.—What Does It Mean? 


They weren't fooled on this one. 
Every respondent knew it meant “‘col- 
lect on delivery.” Women were 96% 
correct in the 1942 survey. 


F.M.—What Does It Mean? 


The score on this was: 
Correct 44.1% 
Incorrect 8.6 
Never heard it 3.7 
Don’t know 43.6 
Two years ago only 24.3% of the 
women gave the correct answer, ‘Fre- 
quency Modulation.” Male wrong 
answers included ‘Free Mason,” ‘Free 
Mail,” “Federal Management,” ‘‘Fra- 
gile Merchandise,” and “Foreign 
Made.” 


Lager Beer 


Respondents were shown this state- 
ment, “In connection with beer ad- 
vertising, the following terms are 
used, what does each mean—lager 
beer, bock beer?” 

The simple definition that lager beer 
is beer which is stored for some time 
before use was approximated by only 
10.6% of the males. 59.4% made 
definitely incorrect answers, and 31.8% 
said they didn’t know. The most fre- 
quently mentioned incorrect statements 
had to do with the color, whether light 
or dark, and its strength. Large num- 
bers of people classed it as “heavy, 
stronger beer.” Others think of it as 
bitter beer, or new, fresh, young, green 
beer. We wonder what the man is 
thinking about who says that “lager 
is beer treated with resin.” 


Bock Beer 


A higher percentage made the cor- 
rect answer that bock beer is usually 
brewed only in the Spring from con- 
centrated wort. 28.6% had the correct 
answer, 51.2% made incorrect answers, 
and 22.4% didn’t know, or had no 
idea. None of the respondents intro- 
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duced the dictionary definition that 
bock beer is made from concentrated 
wort, but the 28.6% were correct in 
stating that it is Spring beer usually 
available around Easter time. About 
10% think of it as heavy, strong beer, 
while 6% are sure that it is made of 
dregs—silt—sediment—left over from 
the vat. Five men had the optimistic 
idea that bock beer is a Spring tonic. 
Several introduced the explanation 
that it is made with molasses or burnt 
sugar; several others remembered the 
billy goat symbol, and one said “Nan- 
ny goat—bites your head off.” Other 
rather bizarre ideas introduced are that 
it is buckwheat beer, burnt-sugar beer 
or half-and-half something or other. 


Liquor Terms 


The question was asked, “Liquor 
advertisements use other trade terms: 
what does each mean in connection 
with whiskies ?’’ They were shown the 
words ‘“‘proof,” ‘“‘blended,’’ ‘‘bottled 
in bond,” and “neutral spirits.” Six 
out of every 10 men have the correct 
idea that proof is a measure of alco- 
holic content. The percentage was 
nearly twice as high as the correct 
answers made by women in the 1942 
survey. A third of the respondents 
made definitely incorrect answers and 
there was a scattering of “don’t know” 
and “not interested” answers. It is 
obvious from reading the answers that 
many males have confused alcoholic 
content with age. Others think that 
it is “% cut from 100% pure” or 
“proven good.” 

Only 16.8% of the respondents 
gave a correct definition of blended; 
74.6% were incorrect, and 8.6% said 
they didn’t know. The technical defini- 
tion of a blended whiskey is a mixture 
which contains at least 20% by vol- 
ume of 100° proof straight whiskey 
and separately, or in combination, 
whiskey or neutral spirits, if such mix- 
ture at the time of bottling is not less 
than 80° proof. In judging the an- 
swers, Ross Federal tabulators were 
generous in ascribing correct answers 
to any mention of the combination of 
straight whiskey with spirits. 

The most frequently mentioned in- 
correct answer is that blended whiskies 
are a mixture of several types or brands 
of whiskies mixed together, such as, 


“partl e, partly some other kind.” 
Gaite’s pe Phink that blended whis. 
key means a blend of several colors, 
Others that it is any whiskey less than 
100° proof. Others that it is a mix- 
ture of corn and rye, has been cut by 
water, or is a quick way of aging. 
Bottled in bond is not at all well 
understood by men. Only 13.8% gave 
anything resembling the correct defini- 
tion that under Government regula- 
tions it is any straight whiskey which 
has been aged for four years in new 
charred oak hooperage, and is the 
product of the same distiller, from the 
same seasonal distillation, and _pro- 
duced in the same distillery, and has 
been bottled at 100° proof. It is obvi- 
ous from the answers that the great 
majority of the 69.2% who made in- 
correct answers associate bottled in 
bond with some type of Government 
supervision, but the green stamp, to 
those who notice it, is taken as a guar- 
antee of gwality rather than age. They 


- think of it as stronger whiskey or the 


finest domestic whiskey or whiskey 
which is guaranteed. 

Correct definitions of neutral spirits 
were offered by 30% of the respon- 
dents, incorrect ones by 25.5%, and 
the balance had never heard the term 
or at least didn’t know what it meant. 
According to Government regulations, 
grain neutral spirits is the alcoholic 
distillate of a fermented mash of grain 
distilled at or above 190° proof. In 
Great Britain and Canada, such neutral 
spirits may be called “grain whiskey” 
but in this country Government regu- 
lations insist that it be called ‘‘neutral 
spirits.” Many think of it as imitation 
whiskey, or a neutralizer put in to take 
the kick out, or imperfect whiskey to 
which fruit juice has been added, or 
“spirits made from grain that contains 
no alcohol,” or “‘a vegetable content 
for added quantity,”"—or, as one man 
sums it up, and Lord only knows just 
what he had in mind, “it means you 
can drink anything.” 

The answers to the liquor questions 
indicate that the average male would 
be just as mystified as the woman in 
a recent New Yorker cartoon who 1s 
rendered mute by the package store 
clerk who says, ‘Now, in this one, the 
straight whiskeys are five years or more 
old-—forty % straight whiskeys, sixty 
% grain neutral spirits—twenty % 


is a ‘two-ply, 50% rayon and 50% cotton a 


_- fabric for leisure shirts, dress shirts and ensembles. 


Sounds 


scientific as sr his 
all get-out, but chances vk 
are neither the Sween- 

ey’s nor the Stuyve- 

sant’s will savvy. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


i actical ... Give Purrey Blan- 
fan Maiden Combed Percale 


90% WOOL NAP 


straight whiskeys five years old, four- 
teen % straight whiskey six years old, 
six % straight whiskey seven years 
old.” 


Re-Used and Reprocessed Wool 


Respondents were shown the state- 
ment, ‘Labels on clothing show the 
percentage of wool or certain types of 
wool in the garment: What is the 
difference between ‘re-used wool’ and 
‘reprocessed wool’ ?”’ 

Correct answers on re-used wool 
(wool made from wool products 
which have been used by the ultimate 
consumer and the product later re- 
solved into a fibrous state) were made 
by 39.9% of the respondents. Only 
6.6% made incorrect answers, but 
38.7% didn’t know and 14.8% in- 
sisted that there is no difference be- 
tween re-used and reprocessed wool. 

Correct answers on reprocessed wool 
(wool which has been woven or felted 
into a wool product without ever hav- 
ing been utilized in any way by the 
ultimate consumer, then subsequently 
reduced again to a fibrous state) were 
made by 25.4% of the respondents, 
with 24.1% giving incorrect answers 
and 35.8% admitting that they didn’t 
know. 

Imagine some of the responses 
which would have been made if we 
had tested their understanding of 
“virgin wool!” 


Burley Tobacco 


Respondents were asked, ‘“Tobacco 
ads often refer to Burley leaves being 
used. What does Burley mean?” 
Only 7.9% gave anything resem- 


, make your gift-giving 


berfect sleep combination that 
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"BLENDED WHISKEY 86 proof. The straight whiskies in this product 
are 6 years or more old; 40% straight whiskey, 60% neutral 
spirits distilled from grain. 23% straight whiskey, 6 years old. 
17% straight whiskey, 7 years old. Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 


bling a correct answer. 58.1% gave 
incorrect answers and 38.5% didn't 
know. In case you don’t know yourself, 
the answer is that Burley tobacco is 
grown in Kentucky and Tennessee 
only, has a darker leaf than tobacco 
grown in other sections such as the 
Carolinas, and is more bitter and 
cheaper than tobacco grown in the 
southeastern states. That is the defini- 
tion given by the editor of a leading 
tobacco journal. The incorrect guesses 
ranged all the way fron. choice leaves 
and light brown leaves to such descrip- 
tions as hand rubbed—dried—stems 
only—and imitation tobacco. 

Respondents were also asked to 
check whether it was high priced to- 
bacco or cheap tobacco and the answers 
were: high priced tobacco 60.7%, 
cheap tobacco 16.0%, either-both 
7%, medium priced .7%, don’t know 
18.2%, no answer 3.7%. 

They were also asked to indicate 
whether it was a dark colored or a 
light colored leaf, and here again the 
answers show that tobacco companies 
haven’t gotten over the truth to the 
average man, for Burley is a darker 
colored leaf. Yet the answers show: 

dark colored 27.8% 
light colored 47.3 


both 1.0 
medium 0.5 
don’t know 19.7 
no answer a 


What Is a Foulard Tie? 


A foulard necktie is made of thin, 
soft material having a satin finish, but 
57.9% of American males think it is 
made from a thick material, or haven't 
the foggiest idea. 


LEAD-BLOWN . CRYSTAL 


Flint’s Hollow Ground blade... keen, 
HTHALATED ender, balanced . . . makes slicing 
meat almost as much fun as eating it! 
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(Above) Average Male is being 
talked to in the advertising pages 
in terms that are little more mean- 
ingful to him than Egyptian cunei- 
form. He bats too low even for 
bush league standing on all of these. 


(Left) Now test yourself. Can you 
give an explanation of these four 
quotations from current advertis- 
ing? 
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48.3% think of it as a hard material 
or admit that they don’t know. 

39.8% gave the correct answer, that 
it is of a satiny finish, but 61.2% 
think that it is dull or they just plain 
don’t know. 


What Is a Blucher Shoe? 


When respondents were asked, 
“Probably you have seen ‘blucher’ 
shoes advertised, but do you know just 
what this term means?” Only 3.9% 
advanced the reasonably accurate def- 
inition that it is a shoe which has the 
tongue and the toe in one piece. 
Nearly half of the respondents frankly 
admitted that they didn’t know or that 
they had never heard of the term. 
Frequent misconceptions include heavy 
shoe—trade name—Oxford type—re- 
fers to cut and style of instep—process 
of manufacturer—brand of shoe—non- 
decorated shoe. Two men were positive 
that it is ‘what a Colored person 
wears.” 


Top-Grain Leather 


Respondents get a good rating on 
this question. 51.2% approximated the 
definition that the part closest to the 
hair of the animal is top-grain leather, 
and this leather is the more expensive 
and superior grade. 20% made in- 
correct answers, and the balance said 
they didn’t know. 


When asked which is the best 
leather—split leather or top-grain 
leather, 83.5% made the correct 


answer of top-grain leather. 


Fly-Front Topcoats 


The statement was read to respon- 
dents that this Fall clothing merchants 
advertised fly-front topcoats. They 
were asked whether these were over- 
coats with buttons hidden, no buttons 
or buttons showing. The correct answer 
was given by 90.1%, 5.7% were in- 
correct, and only 4.2% said they didn’t 
know. One smart-aleck said that “a 
fly is an insect and would be too small 
to button a coat.” 


Mutual Insurance Companies 


When respondents were asked, 
‘What is a mutual insurance com- 
pany ?’” 18.9% made reasonably correct 
answers (a company which is owned 
by its policy holders) , 62.4% incorrect 
and 18.7% don’t know. Among the 
most frequently advanced incorrect 
answers were: handles all kinds of 
insurance—group of companies under 
one head—chain of insurance com- 
panies—companies that insure groups 
for accidents, etc.—concerns that sell 
shares and have stockholders—com- 
panies that work together for their 
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mutual advantage—the name of an 
individual insurance company. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the 
incorrect answers is one from a man 
who confuses mutual with pari-mutuel. 
This man said, “Mutual insurance is 
some way connected with a race track.” 


Jewels in a Watch 


This question was repeated from the 
1942 survey among women, ‘What are 
jewels in a watch and what is their 
function?”” Men were much more 
nearly correct in their answers than 
women—that jewels are bearings in a 
watch, serving the same purpose as ball 
bearings. 64.8% of the men made cor- 
rect answers as against 42.2% of the 
women, but almost as many of the 
men made such obviously incorrect 
answers, such as that jewels are little 
screws which hold the parts together, 
or that they are “something in a 
watch movement.” 

Men were asked, as were the women 
in 1942, whether any 17-jewel watch 
was better than any 7-jewel watch. 
This is a rather tricky question, it is 
admitted, but 93.4% of the women 
said “Yes,” in the 1942 survey while 
77.1% of the men this year said 
“Yes,” and 18.7% gave the correct 
answer of “No.” 


List Price vs. Net Price 


Perhaps no two marketing executives 
will agree on the precise definition of 
the terms list price and net price. The 
Ross Federal tabulators used “pub- 
lished or catalog price’ for list, and 
“actual price paid by customer’’ for 


Campaigns and Marketing 


N.A.M, Campaign 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers is readying a sweeping cam- 
paign designed to acquaint the public 
with the factors necessary to promote 
a sound national economy, an all- 
encompassing employment program, 
and a post-war prosperity for all. 

The campaign is directed to the 
public and as such couches its message 
simply—omitting the usual holier-than- 
thou tenor which has been the down- 
fall of similar messages from not a 
few manufacturers. The first advertise- 
ment running, as the forthcoming copy 
will also, solely in gr 2 eR 
every daily newspaper, including the 
negro press, of cities over 50,000—is 
light, deliberately so. It heads up, 
“How America Can Earn More, Buy 
More, Have More,”—is designed to 


net, and on this basis 22.2% of the 
men correctly defined list price ang 
only 10% correctly defined net price, 
Many think of the list price as the 
asking price or ‘‘what they try to get.” 
Others think that it has something to 
do with the OPA, or that it is the 
price after the retailer's profit is added, 
or the “mark-up price so dealer cap 
conceal what he paid,” or the “price 
which can be set and then lowered,” 

It may be that more than 10% have 
a fairly accurate idea of the meaning 
of net price, since 40% made the 
answer “after discount has been de. 
ducted” and it is possible that they 
are thinking along fairly correct lines. 

Almost all — 92.8% — answered 
“Yes” when asked, “Generally speak. 
ing, is there any difference between 
list price and net price?” and 82.4% 
made a correct answer (of those who 


answered “Yes” to the preceding 

question) when asked, “Which is the f lly 

higher of the two prices?” pec 
to 


What Should the Advertiser Do? of 


The lack of knowledge of trade} out 
terms—and it is especially true of § has 
those terms which are supposed to be § citi 
talking points for the merchandise or 
service—is bound to have a deterring Yo 
effect on buying. If customers really 
knew the meaning and the advantages 
of F.M., 90 Proof, I.E.S., 17 jewels, 
mutual insurance, etc., they would 


surely be more anxious to ask for at 

products or services which are asso-f P™ 

ciated with those terms. If they lackg 

that knowledge, it isn’t their fault.f P* 

It’s the manufacturer’s or retailer's. J s 

its 

vel 

ag 

po 

the 

, , of 

give the public the innards of the com Se 
paign’s plan, and pave the way for the 

more searching. advertisements which} 4, 


follow it. 

The N.A.M. believes that the wat 
has led people into a realm of realism 
—that the majority of the people be 


lieve in private enterprise. Further it be} lo 
lieves that if enterprise doesn’t provide ag 
security the people will turn to govern by 
ment to provide it. Industry, it adds al, 
has done a magnificent job duringy ga 
World War II, but its record cannot® m; 
save it in Peace. With this campaigo} its 
the N.A.M. seeks to show the public} th 
picture in which it, the public, aOR vi 
have confidence. Basing its stand oo # px 
the premise that jobs, as such, come th 
from production and that for produc ™ th 
tion industry must have a climalt®) vi 
favorable to its growth. One of them di 
prerequisites for such climate is, naturg a; 
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Gallagher & Burton’s new window displays divide their message between selling 
and furthering Bond sales, urging public support of the Sixth War Loan. 


ally, the confidence and backing of the 
people—since Government, according 
to N.A.M.’s sentiments is the mirror 
of the public's beliefs and desires. 

To coordinate the campaign through- 
out industry and the states, the N.A.M. 
has set up one man operations in nine 
cities. 

Kenyon and Eckhardt, Inc., 
York City, is the agency. 


New 


The Unchartered Future 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., which has used 
a Past-Present-Future theme in its cam- 
paigns in magazines and newspapers 
since last Spring, is winding up the 
present series with an innovation in in- 
stitutional advertising. To capture the 
spirit of the “‘unchartered future’’ in 
its third advertisement of its 75th anni- 
versary series, Pillsbury is using di- 
agonal stripes across the face of -a 
portrait. 

Announced in the advertisement is 
the service of Ann Pillsbury, director 


oni of an enlarged and expanded Home 
| Service Department. 


The agency for the account is 


Margarine Girds Itself 


In order to lift national legislation, 
long thought unfair in many quarters, 
against the margarine manufacturers 
by Government, both local and nation- 
al, the National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers is preparing to 
make a to-the-trench stand. Through 
its advertisements in national media 
the margarine industry hopes to con- 
vince the public—and through the 
public eventually the governments— 
that margarine is not a “substitute;” 
that it is a food product, providing 
vital nutritive qualities. Until, the in- 
dustry believes, the discrimination 
against margarine in the public mind 
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(i.e., that margarine is a substitute) 
is erased, a fair legislation is unlikely. 
The very word “‘substitute,” they feel, 
is a body-blow, and especially in war- 
time. 

Speaking at a recent meeting in 
New York City before the press and 
the home economists, Dr. Herbert E. 
Longenecker, Dean of Research in the 
Natural Sciences at the University of 
Pittsburgh, quoted from studies by 
British scientists who declare that 
3 human milk fat, qualitatively 
and to some extent quantitatively, re- 
sembles modern types of margarine 
more closely than it does butter.” 


Signs in G. C. 

The three-dimensional signs, a re- 
cent innovation in terminal advertising, 
and constituting the first advertising in 
a major railway terminal (Grand Cen- 
tral, in New York City) ate being 
used by many of the largest advertisers 
in the country. Among them are 
United States Rubber Co., Coca Cola 
Co., Chesterfield Cigarettes, Sinclair 
Oil Co., National Distillers, National 
Broadcasting Co., Paramount Pictures, 
and Hearst Publications. 

The signs (first of which was in- 
stalled in August of this year) are used 
within definite architectural and ar- 
tistic limitations—the only stipulation 
by the Terminal. Over 600,000 people 
pass through Grand Central in a day, 
according to the management. 


RCA Promotion 


Representing a radical departure 
from previous years, a sales promo- 
tional and display kit for Christmas 
is being made available to RCA Victor 
dealers. Instead of the usual window 
centerpiece and accessory items, a 
Christmas packet was designed to be 
of wider use to merchants—regardless 


of space available or other decorations 
being used. 

The pieces in the utilitarian kit have 
been designed to fit into any display 
theme, suitable for use throughout the 
entire record department of the store. 
The kit contains four major promo- 
tional pieces which can be used in the 
window display, on counters, shelves, 


ym, STATE + MAINE 


POTATOES 


‘ 
BETAE, ACRE 70 GRADED QUALITY UNDER 
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This Maine Potato display re- 
futes the claim that spuds are 
fattening, quoting Uncle Sam. 


walls, or in record booths. There are 
eight gift suggestion standees, 25 feet 
of colored valance, 10 Christmas title 
strips, and 25 Victor record gift certifi- 
cates. Many can be used together. 


Go West 


Getting back and forth across the 
country at this point is a ticklish busi- 
ness. The All-Year Club of Southern 
California, Ltd., doesn’t have to be told 
this. 

However, to corral the travel-hungry 
public, who, after the fall of Germany 
and the loosening of transportation 
facilities, will want to see new sights, 
the Club is preparing to undertake a 
large advertising campaign. Theme of 
the program will be—start planning 
now for a real post-war vacation. 

During the last pre-war year South- 
ern California had nearly 2,000,000 
visitors who spent nearly $200,000,- 
000. This was regarded as a normal 
year. But the Club feels that it easily 
can raise the ante on those figures. 
To do it, space is being taken in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Cos- 
mopolitan, and National Geographic. 
Other advertisements will be carried 
by a selected list of newspapers, with 
Foote, Cone and Belding as the agency. 
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The High Cost of 
Standing Pat 


Biggest factor in high costs is our continued use of obsolete man- 


agement methods. A yearly management audit would expose weak- 


nesses, would encourage us to adopt, and enable us to profit by, the 
use of better techniques. We need to begin to apply all we know. 
BY ALAN E. TURNER 


Barrington Associates, Inc. 


New York City 


LLIONS of dollars of excess 
costs are piled up each year 
by wasteful routines; meth- 


ods which have been in ex- 
istence so long that they have frozen 
into the management procedure. Over 
and over, many a company continues 
to make decisions in the light of some 
out-moded standard which exists just 
because “it's always been our policy.” 

Management methods and _tech- 
niques have advanced rapidly in the 
last twenty years. The firm? that have 
kept abreast of them have profited. 
Those that have not done so, whether 
they realize it or not, are electing to 
pay a heavy penalty—all of the excess 
costs involved in adherence to tradi- 
tion long after better ways of doing 
things have been found, tested, and 
perhaps applied by alert competition. 

Why are so many of our policies 
and routines carried along year after 
year, long after they are out of date? 
Why aren't we using and applying the 
best of our knowledge about efficient 
management ? 

The answer is that few firms have 
any plan for continuous reappraisal of 
management methods. We need a 
yearly management audit, particularly 
of the intangibles in management. 


Inventory the Intangibles! 


The practice of taking inventory 
periodically, is a well-established busi- 
ness custom, as applied to tangible, 
physical assets. Though often a nuis- 
ance, it is endured, at least once a year, 
as a commercial necessity. 

The intangibles, however—outnum- 
berine the tangible business factors at 
least five to one, and equally, if not 
more important—seldom are exposed 
to close scrutiny and subjected to im- 
partial evaluation. 

Yet it is the intangibles—those 
factors which are never capitalized on 
the Balance Sheet—that determine suc- 
cess or failure. And it’s in the reap- 
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praisal of the intangibles and the im- 
provement in operative methods in 
these areas that the greatest oppor- 
tunities for achieving lower distribu- 
tion costs lie. If you doubt that state- 
ment, let’s look at the accompanying 
functional chart. The black lines repre- 
sent the tangibles, the red lines the 
intangibles. 

The first major factor, of course, is 
Management. This one surely is an 
intangible for it can be good, bad or 
indifferent. Yet when good, it prob- 
ably has a higher operating value than 
almost any other single asset. To assist 
Management are two important 
“aides” — money and manpower. 
Money is tangible enough, though a 
premium must be paid for its use— 
either in the form of interest to banks 
and bondholders or in dividends to 
stockholders, And this premium must 
be earned by the intangibles. 


Manpower High on List 


Manpower is the backbone of prac- 
tically every enterprise. No matter how 
skillfully plans are made the results 
will be no better than the ability and 
incentive of the men who are expected 
to put them into operation. Manpower 
is highly intangible and depends for 
its productivity upon a host of col- 
lateral factors — including selection, 
training, compensation, supervision, 
etc. 

Manufacturing is certainly tangible, 
so far as it applies to plant and equip- 
ment, yet those of us who were active 
in the 1929-32 days never can forget 
the grim spectre of the darkened fac- 
tories and idle machinery, stretching 
across the Nation—stark symbols of 
our over-ambition and over-valuation 
of “bricks and mortar” under the in- 
fluence of the stock market boom; but 
plant supervision and the quantity and 
quality of labor’s production are quite 
another matter. Here the intangibles 
of basic skills, aptitude and attitude, 


stimulated or dampened according to 
Management's hanaling of a score of 
personnel problems, hold sway. 

Merchandise, finished goods, be- 
longs in the tangible column when 
discounted sufficiently to cover losses 
in possible falling markets and/or 
forced liquidation. But the sales value 
which holds the potential profit de- 
pends upon quality, style, range and 
pricing; all relative and all intangible 
factors. 


Marketing, with its 13 functional 
elements, belongs completely in the 
intangible group, for with every one 
of these functions the net result rests 
neither upon mathematics, machines 
nor mammon, but upon methods and 
men. 

Viewed in that light, where do you 
stand to meet post-war competition— 
to take up the slack in the greatly ex- 
panded production capacity—to pro- 
vide those additional jobs so necessary 
to our national economy and our re- 
turning soldiers—to meet the heavy 
burden of taxation-—and last, but by 
no means least, to earn an occasional 
dollar for the stockholders? A Man- 
agement Audit will give you the 
answer. And there is no better time to 
make this audit than right now, for we 
all admit (whether we have done any- 
thing about it or not) that “things 
are going to be different post-war.” 


The Management Audit 


How do you go about making such 
an audit? 

Each of the factors listed as in- 
tangibles on the chart must be handled 
as a separate problem or project. Some 
of them may have to be broken down 
into smaller units. For example, the 
general factor “Sales Personnel” is 
composed of a number of elements: 
rectuiting, selection, compensation, 
training, equipping, supervision and 
control, and stimulation. And all of 
these elements may apply on one or 
more levels of personnel. The guide is 
found in the complexity of the prob- 
lem and the time required for proper 
re-evaluation of the methods in use. 
No one man or group should be over 
burdened with long, intricate studies, 
and need not be if the projects are 
broken up into sufficiently small units 
—every competent man within the 
organization is assigned his role—and 
each accepts it as a must of vital im- 
portance to the company. 


It may be that still other factors 
will have to be added to those listed, 
according to the nature of vour bust- 
ness. The chart is necessarily general 
and by no means complete in detail. 
It is intended, primarily, to stimulate 
your thinking. 
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Assignments of all projects should 
be made by Top Management. This is 
important for two reasons: First, Man- 
agement must approve the final pro- 
gram and thus should be fully con- 
versant with the various elements and 
their relative importance in the over-all 
picture. Second, a directive from Man- 
agement will emphasize the importance 
of the assignment and the need for its 
speedy and intelligent handling. 

Care must be exercised in the selec- 
tion of the men or groups to whom 
the assignments are to be given. Ob- 
viously, each man must be sufficiently 
conversant with his assignment to be 
able to do an intelligent job of evalu- 
ation. Equally obviously, a man who is 
asked to evaluate his own activity is 
inclined to see it through the same 
spectacles he has been wearing for 
years—and they may be of the rose- 
tinted variety. Policies and procedures 
must be re-examined impersonally in 
the light of things as they are without 
bias either pro are con. Both the forest 


and the trees must be taken into ac- 
count. 

As to method, the formula is simple: 

1. What are the facts? 

2. What logical conclusions can be 
drawn from these facts? 

3. What specific action should be 
taken—when and by whom? 


Getting the Facts should include 
a review of each functional element— 
how well it is being applied—its rela- 
tive cost—a comparison with the most 
productive methods in the industry— 
how the present method stacks up in 
the light of post-war needs and ob- 
jectives, Will the present method best 
accomplish the desired purpose? It 
must be understood that in some in- 
stances the data at hand may be some- 
what superficial. This is but natural 
since most organizations (unless it is 
their sole business) do not have at 
hand the personnel nor the facilities 
for far-reaching field investigations. 
This does not destroy the principle; 


New Books for Marketing Men 


“Food Regulation and Compliance,” by 
Arthur D. Herrick. Published by Revere 
Publishing Co., New York City. Price $10. 


“Civil Aviation and Peace,” by J. Parker 
Van Zandt. Published by The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C. Price $1. 


“Entirely Business,” by Herbert S. Spen- 
cer. Published by the Niagara Frontier 
Publishing Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Price 
$1. 


“Successful Selling for the New Day,’ 
by Harry Simmons. Published by Harper & 
Bros., New York City. Price $4. 


“Production Credit System for Farmers,” 
by Earl L. Butz. Published by The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C. Price 
$1. 


“How to Speak and Write for Radio,” 
by Alice Keith. Published by Harper & 
Bros., New York City. Price $3. 


"Scientific Selection of Salesmen,” by 
J. L. Rosenstein. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Cd., New York City. Price $3. 


“Current Compensation Plans for Sales- 
men,” Report No. 516, compiled by Dart- 
nell Corp., Chicago, Ill. Price $5. 


“Business Education,’ (Charts, exhibits, 
field trips, films, slides and filmslides, 
games, maps, phonograph records, and 
transcriptions, posters, and publications). 
Published by New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, N. J. Price 75c. 


“Directory,” Published by Society of the 
Plastics Industry, New York City. Price 
$2.50. 


“How to Run a Sales Meeting,” by 
Edward A. Hegarty. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York City. Price $2. 


‘An Analysis of Operating Data for 
Small Department Stores, 1938-1942,” by 
Elizabeth A. Burnham. Published by Har- 
vard University, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Boston, Mass. Price 
$1.50. 


“Expenses and Profits of Limited Price 
Variety Stores in 1943,” by Edward C. 
Bursk. Published by Harvard University, 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston, Mass. Price $1. 


“Operating Results of Department and 
Specialty Stores in 1943,” by Stanley F. 
Teele. Published by Harvard University, 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston, Mass. Price $2.50. 
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nor should it serve to discourage. Im. 
mediate answers will be found to some 
of the problems. Others will require 
long-term handling. Some may justify 
the employment of outside counsel, 
The great immediate benefit will come 


from forming the habit of periodic 


review. 


The conclusions should be drawn 
impartially and with realism. Is there 
a better way to perform this particular 
function? Is there another way by 
which the same end result can be 
accomplished at less cost? What can 
be done? What should be done? 


Recommendations as to the ac. 
tion to be taken should be definite 
and specific, as to both timing and 
people. Seldom will it be possible to 
inaugurate a new or revamped activity 
quickly and in one fell swoop. The 
action probably will involve a series of 
steps, each to be taken in its proper 
sequence and as promptly as general 
conditions and the ability of the or- 
ganization to assimilate it will permit 
such action. 

As each assignment is completed it 
should be turned back to General 
Management for coordination with all 
other findings. The result is a clear- 
cut over-all picture of the organization 
—its strength, weaknesses and most 
pressing need. Equipped with this in- 
formation, Management is able to 
establish and implement a practical and 
workable program of betterment. And 
every key man in the organization will 
have made his contribution. 

What has all this to do with lower- 
ing distribution costs? Just this. If 
my judgment is right, there is no 
savior coming out of the ether to solve 
all our problems with some new and 
radical method of distribution. It has 
been tried before and, while some 
economies have been effected, the 
major cost remains because the same 
distribution functions must be per- 
formed. Yet distribution costs need to 
be reduced and they can be, by the 
elimination of wasteful practices and 
methods. It is unlikely that the savings 
effected will be startling in any one 
individual instance. But savings 
through better methods and less costly 
methods all along the line will soon 
mount up and in total make a substan- 
tial sum. 

One word of caution. Don't treat 
your “Audit’” when it is completed in 
the manner frequently accorded the 
Annual Report and Operations State: 
ment. Don’t, as one C.P.A. puts tt, 
give it ‘‘a cursory glance, then consign 
it to the morgue—the files.” Your 
“Audit” is just the start—the divi 
dends come from putting the Better- 
ment Program into effect. 
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When you sell instruments of many types to many markets, 
you need voluminous information—both for your salesmen 
and for your prospects and customers. It must be tightly 
organized, easily understood, and portable. Brown Instru- 


ment’s catalogs are meeting all these difficult specifications. 


Based on an interview by A. B. Ecke with 


JOSEPH F. SULLIVAN 


Advertising Manager, The Brown Instrument Co. 
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Brown prepares catalogs to cover all classifications of its several hundred different types of indicating and recording 
instruments. They are generously illustrated and contain full descriptions of the instruments in question, details on 
principals of operation, information on application, and other valuable engineering data for process requirements. 


These All-Purpose Catalogs Are 
Pack Horses for the Selling Load 


T the Brown Instrument Co., and they help customers to get the and application run into the 


Philadelphia, a division of |= maximum efficiency out of product thousands. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- _ application. Against this background of fact, it 

lator Co., catalogs are hard- Brown manufactures several hundred = becomes apparent that even though 
working sales tools. Carefully organ- different types of instruments—instru- most of the company’s salesmen are 
ized, they are aimed, in their design ments which either indicate on a dial, graduate chemical, electrical, or me- 
and content, at the heart of the com- record on a chart, or automatically chanical engineers, no individual could 
pany’s sales problem; the problem that control the process being measured. possibly carry in his head all the 
atises out of many products, sold to The line includes Electronik Potenti- product information he might need in 
many industries, for many different ometers, pyrometers, flow meters, his consultations with prospects. The 
types of application. thermometers, pressure gauges, electric home office has a staff of industry 
The catalogs are effective salesmen | and pneumatic control systems. These specialists for each group of instru- 
in themselves. They help to create instruments are sold to more than 66 ments in the line, but there must be 
business - they help to close business, different industries. Variations in form made available to salesmen a mass of 
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printed information about design and 
application wnich is so organized and 
classified that he can lay hands on any 
set of facts promptly when the need 
arises. And that’s where the catalogs 
come in. : 

These same catalogs serve to place 
in the hands of prospective buyers who 
cannot be reached immediately by per- 
sonal call, specific information on any 
type of instrument, method of its 
application, and the engineering theory 
behind its design. So complete is their 
method of presentation, and so clear 
is their explanation of complicated 
engineering detail, that when a sales- 
man arrives to follow-through, the 
time he must spend in laying the 
groundwork for a sale is cut to a 
minimum. Thus the catalogs serve 
directly in reducing the cost of selling. 


How Catalogs Are Planned 


Let’s look first at the way Brown 
handles the over-all problem of cata- 
loging for a diversified line of scien- 
tific products. Then at the creative 
technique employed in the catalogs, the 
ways in which they are supplemented 
with other printed materials, and the 
tie-in achieved between the catalogs, 
industrial advertising, and direct mail. 

Because a good job of instrumenta- 
tion and automatic control must be 
carefully engineered to fit specific re- 
quirements, and no two measurement 
and control jobs are identical, each 
requires careful weighing of engineer- 
ing data and a sound analysis of 


Brown advertisements, running in 30 leading industrial publications, cover both primary and secondary 
markets. Copy is always written to fit in with the editorial contents of the publication which carries it. 
(Left) News copy written in editorial vein. (Center) Emphasis on application. (Right) The vertical appeal. 
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process requirements, Joseph F. Sulli- 
van, Brown advertising manager, 
points out. 

Brown therefore prepares 21 separ- 
ate catalogs to cover all classifications 
of its several hundred different types 
of indicating and recording instru- 
ments. These catalogs include: Elec- 
tronik Potentiometers, Potentiometer 
Pyrometers, Millivoltmeter Pyrometers, 
Flow Meters-Electric, Flow Meters- 
Mechanical, Radiamatic, Pneumatic 
Transmission, pH (Hydrogen Ion 
Meters), Thermometers, Thermometer 
Accessories, Furnace Pressure Con- 
troller, Non-Indicating Controller, 
Motorized Valves, Control Devices, 
Air Operated Controllers, Resistance 
Thermometers, Optimatic, | Textile 
Catalog, Technique of Precision Con- 
trol. 

All Brown catalogs are written in 
semi-technical language and are de- 
signed over-all for users, such as 
process engineers, superintendents, ex- 
ecutives, and purchasing agents. Only 
one of the catalogs issued is more or 
less general in tone—'“The Technique 
of Precision Control in Industrial Proc- 
esses.” This is a 64-page booklet and 
is sent in response to general requests 
for a catalog. The contents are boiled 
down to facts easily understood. This 
catalog is also published in Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Swedish. 

Brown prepares catalogs for specific 
industries, such as the textile industry 
catalog which features moisture con- 
tent measurement, slasher speed con- 
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trol and size-box control. One of , 
number of illustrations included in thy 
catalog shows a typical installation of 
the Moist-o-Graph Detector Roll 
mounted on the back press roll, and 
Recording Moist-o-Graph Controlle 
on a cotton slasher. Another illustra. 
tion shows the instrument control 
panel in a nationally known textile 
mill, containing Brown Air-Operated 
Controllers for drying drum steam 
pressure and size-box temperature, in 
addition to the Brown Moist-o-Graph 
Recording Controller. This is excellent 
tangible information on application in 
the textile industry. 


Valuable to Textile Engineers 


Textile mill engineers who receive 
this catalog are told how the Moist-o- 
Graph directly measures moisture con. 
tent and records per cent regain; 
how the Moist-o-Graph Slasher Speed 
Control operates and the advantages 
of this control system. There are actual 
reproductions of the Moist-o-Graph 
chart record and Slasher Speed chart 
record which show graphically appli- 
cation results in maximum slasher out- 
put without endangering quality. There 
is a complete description of textile 
process controllers for bleaching, mer- 
cerizing, dyeing, drying, etc. Size-box 
temperature control and lever control 
systems are also described, as well as 
size cooking and storage kettle con- 
trols. All this and much more is in- 
cluded in this valuable textile instru-f 
ments catalog. 
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Buy extra bonds of that popular $100 variety! Bonds of every size keep bombs 
| screaming down upon the retreating Japs. It’s our money that gets food and 
guns and ammunition to those eleven million men and women in Army, Navy 
and Marines. It’s our job to buy more of the biggest, toughest bombers ever 
to darken a nation’s sky and thunder its impending doom. Only when we’ve 


bought every last bond we can afford, dare we say we’ve done our best for 


the men who are fighting for us. Let’s break the backs of those bondadiers! 


CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 
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Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
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in physical makeup the Brown cata- 
logs are fully illustrated in color and 
interesting in that they have Leen 
carefully designed to meet all selling 
requirements. Each group of instru- 
ments has its own catalog. This, 
Mr. Sullivan points out, is a big im- 
provement over one large catalog, be- 
cause when revisions are necessary for 
one or the other group of instruments, 
the entire catalog does not have to be 
— This also has the advantage 
of focusing attention specifically on 
the product the prospect is interested 
in. This of course is economical in 


retouching is carefully avoided so that 
when a prospective buyer sees an 
illustration of any of the Brown in- 
struments he sees them almost as they 
actually are. 

The number of pages in each catalog 
(with the exception of the general 
one) usually is not more than 32. 
None of the catalogs carry index pages. 
The attractive layouts of both editorial 
and pictorial pages make index pages 
unnecessary. 

Since most Brown catalogs are writ- 
ten in semi-technical language, the 
Brown Instrument Company supple- 


er 350 news items appeored in Metropolitan Daily news 


popers from coast to coast and 64 leading business publications 


featured this Electronic Development in ther 
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every sense of the word. 

The over-all size of each catalog is 
just short of the standard 81/4” x 11” 
letterhead—73/4,” x 1014”. This size 
was decided upon because it fits easily 
into the salesmen’s kits without bulg- 
ing when included with all the other 
material which salesmen have to carry 
with them. This size is also easy to 
handle on the part of the prospective 
buyer. Since all Brown catalogs are 
educational, they are kept for refer- 
ence, and the small size can be easily 
bound in a standard-size binder which 
is furnished by the company. 

All catalogs are printed in two 
colors—each one having a different 
color scheme to distinguish it from the 
others. The paper is high grade coated 
stock which enhances the reproductions 
of instruments illustrated. All photo- 
graphs used for illustrations are as near 
perfect as they possibly can be. Over- 
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editorial 


columns 


Direct mail plays an 
important part in the 
Brown sales setup. It 
many times announces 
new instruments, new 
catalogs and supple- 
mentary bulletins. The 
folder shown here tells 
about the new Brown 
Electronik Potentiom- 
eter which was re- 
cently released to in- 
dustry. 


ments them with engineering bulletins 
containing all formal technical details 
for plant supervisors and their assist- 
ants. These bulletins are 81/,” x 11” 
in size and can be conveniently bound 
in a flexible binder furnished by the 
company. The bulletins carry complete 
technical descriptions of the instru- 
ments in question, together with pic- 
torial diagrams of operations, details 
On operating principles, details on the 
ease of adaptation. The number of 
bulletins issued are increased from 
time to time to keep industrial plants 
supplied with up-to-date technical de- 
tails. At present there are 53 bulletins 
issued and written for specific applica- 
tions in the oil refining, food, chem- 
ical, steel, and ceramic industries. 

All Brown engineering bulletins are 
educational and when bound together 
and used for reference, together with 
the catalogs, they make up an ex- 


cellent course in engineering. In fact, 
they are constantly in use in libraries 
and in schools of engineering throuch- 
out the country. 

Brown branch sales offices are kept 
informed as to just where the bulletins 
are sent in order that the salesmen can 
renew them from time to time, thus 
keeping up a steady flow of fresh refer. 
ence material. 

In addition to bulletins Brown pre. 
pares other valuable material to sup. 
plement the catalogs. Brown, for 
example, is ably equipped to handle 
the problems of the oil refining in- 
dustries. It recently published a 180. 
page book covering instrumentation 
and Automatic Control applications in 
the oil refining industry. This book, 
titled “Instrumentation and Automatic 
Control in the Oil Refining Industry,” 
is mailed on request to consultants and 
oil refining engineers, together with 
catalogs and detailed bulletins. 


Industry Helped in Many Ways 


The technique of precision contro] 
—what with the pressure of. war pro- 
duction—is at present of extreme in- 
terest to engineers, operators, and ex- 
ecutives in all industries. The exacting 
standards of Government specifica. 
tions, the shortage of skilled labor, and 
the necessity for increased throughputs, 
have all loomed up before industry a 
three-fold problem. As a result, plant 
operators are turning more and more 
to automatic precision control instru- 
ments to eliminate errors, to reduce 
the burden of supervision, and to free 
labor for war duties. 

The Brown company has provided 
the answer to industry's three-fold 
problem in preparing a 64-page book 
titled “The Technique of Pressure 
Control in Industrial Processes.” 

The purpose of this book is to help 
Operators and management toward an 
understanding of the basic principles 
of automatic control, and to acquaint 
them with the manifold applications of 
automatic Indicating, Recording, Con- 
trolling, and Signalling systems for 
measuring and controlling tempeta- 
tures, pressures, flows, and liquid 
levels in industrial processes, The con- 
tents tell how to apply automatic con- 
trol to speed up war production, to 
conserve raw materials, and to reduce 
spoilage costs. 

The book also includes an analysis 
of different types of automatic instru- 
ment control systems and specific ex- 
amples of typical control applications 
in the process, chemical, steel, petrole- 
um, ceramic, food, air conditioning. 
and textile industries. Examples have 
been carefully selected to show 
methods directly applicable to many 
other industries, thus covering the en- 
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tire scope of automatic precision con- 
trol in industry. This book, together 
with the Brown catalogs and bulletins, 
is now widely referred to in industrial 
plants throughout the country. 

For the post-war period the Brown 
Instrument Company is emphasizing 
the publication of two textbooks to 
supplement catalogs. One will be de- 
voted to “Flow Meter Engineering”’ 
and the other will cover ‘Process Con- 
trol in Steel and Metal Working,” and 
they will be distributed to schools and 
colleges throughout the country. 

A quarterly magazine is also pub- 
lished. This informative magazine is 
titled ‘‘Instrumentation,”’ and is edited 
in the interest of measurement and 
control of industrial processes. It is 
primarily designed for anyone inter- 
ested in instrument technology, appli- 
cations and maintenance, in what the 
various industries are accomplishing 
with unusual applications of electric, 
pneumatic, mechanical instrumentation. 
Fifty thousand copies of this magazine 
are mailed out quarterly. 


Ads Linked to Catalogs 


Advertising is knit closely in with 
the publishing of catalogs, bulletins, 
and other supplementary material. At 
present Brown advertising is appear- 
ing in about 30 leading industrial pub- 
lications which cover both primary and 
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FOR 
CREATIVE ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 


@ To fill newly created 
vacancy—one of our important 
clients has immediate opening 
for high calibre advertising 
manager. 


® Creative, promotional-mind- 
ed with package goods expe- 


rience—age 35 to 40. 


@ Apply by letter only, giving 
complete outline of experience. 
All letters will be kept confi- 
dential — client’s organization 
_knows of this advertisement. 
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“Good afternoon—Jones and Company—Merry Christmas—Heek!” 
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secondary markets. Each advertisement 
has news value, and copy is written to 
fit in with the editorial content of the 
particular publication which carries it. 
All Brown advertisements refer in 
some way to a catalog or a bulletin or 
one of the special supplementary books. 

One example of how Brown adver- 
tising and catalogs and bulletins, etc., 
are integrated is a two-page spread, 
advertising air-operated controllers for 
temperatures, pressures, flows, liquid 
levels, and humidity which was run 
recently in Food Industries. The right- 
hand page carried a clear picture of the 
Brown Air-o-Line Controller and a 
description of how it safeguards qual- 
ity in food manufacture. At the right 
on this same page was a reproduction 
of the cover of the catalog covering 
details on the instrument—with a one- 
line caption: “Write for Catalog 
8903.” a 

Copy for the left-hand page of the 
spread was written in editorial vein 
and titled ‘Control System for 
Smoke Houses.” This page was illus- 
trated with three detailed diagrams: 
one showing instruments for control 
of an air-conditioned smoke house, 
one showing instruments for auto- 
matic control of a multi-story smoke 
house, and one for manual control of 
a multi-story smoke house. 

All advertisements are educational, 
and can be used for reference, together 


* 
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with the catalogs, bulletins, etc. They 
are both verticle and horizontal in 
appeal, and many are advertisements 
covering application. 

Direct mail, too, plays an important 
part in the sales setup. It many times 
is used to announce the missionary 
salesman—the catalog. 

One outstanding direct-mail piece 
sent out recently is a four-page folder 
on the Brown Electronik Strip-Chart 
Potentiometers. Released in 1941 ex- 
clusively to the Armed Forces as a 
flight test recorder for testing Army 
and Navy aircraft, the Electronik 
Potentiometer is now available to in- 
dustry. The direct-mail folder, printed 
in red, yellow and black, tells dra- 
matically how the Brown Electronik 
Potentiometer was pioneered in peace- 
time, completed for war, proven by 
thousands of operation hours under 
the extremes of flight conditions. 

All those who receive this direct- 
mail folder are invited to write in for 
a copy of Catalog 15-5 and supple- 
mentary bulletins which describe in 
full the Electronik Potentiometer. All 
direct-mail pieces include a business 
reply card, making it easy to order 
catalogs and bulletins. The Brown 
mailing list is large and is broken 
down into the following industries: 
automotive, ceramics, chemical food, 
oil, general, metal processing, power, 
steel, textile. 
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Left: Here is but one of 
the many applications of 
electricity to farm jobs. 
300-watt G-E reflector 
lamps, at 1-foot centers, 
help to grow tomato plants 
in a modern greenhouse. 


Right: The use of electri- 
city on the farm is on the 
increase. Even an Infrared 
Heat Lamp, in portable re- 
flector, is helpful in the 
treatment of sick stock. 


Farm Journal Sponsors Clearing 


House on Rural Electric Data 


Through its “Rural Electric Information Exchange,” one of Amer- 


ica’s leading ‘farm papers is supplying up-to-date market informa- 


tion to aid manufacturers in the electrical field to prepare now to 


tap the potentials for sales to the farms now on the power lines. 


ECAUSE it is providing a vir- 
tual “briefing room” for those 
electrical industries which are 
slanting their sights on to- 

day’s rich farm market Rural Electric 
Information Exchange represents a 
promotion program which is unique 
in its timeliness and farsightedness. 

The Exchange is sponsored by Farm 
Journal and credit for its formation 
goes to Frank E. Watts, executive 
assistant. 

It is timely in that today there is 
not so much a question about whether 
a huge unexploited market exists—but 
4 question of how to convert the po- 
tential demand into post-war business. 
In other words Rural Electric Informa- 
tion Exchange’s immediate objective is 
better distribution for the electrical 
industry through more complete, more 
accurate and up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on electrical equipment and its 
application as a productive factor on 
the farm—and also in the rural home. 

Right from the  start—it was 
established only five months ago—the 
Exchange has clicked. It has clicked 
because it affords the electrical indus- 
tries a central clearing house of rich 
and current farm market information 
—and because the electrical industries 
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and allied businesses now understand 
that a knowledge of the needs, trends 
and objectives of modern agriculture 
is essential to an intelligent, profitable 
sales structure. 

Rural Electric Information Exchange 
already has a mailing list of over 7,000 
names. It has sent out, by actual count, 
75,839 releases dealing with rural 
electrification and farm modernization. 
It has handled over 600 requests for 
specific information on electrical equip- 
ment, farm market data and about the 
potentials for new types of crops. In 
addition the Exchange handles innum- 
erable phone inquiries and receives 
a number of callers each week. 

It has sold, at cost, for distribution 
to utilities and wholesalers 22,000 
copies of its booklet, “Farm Electrifi- 
cation Through Better Dealers,”’ alone. 

The immediate objective of Rural 
Electric Information Exchange, as one 
may surmise, is intended to contribute, 
through service, to a major and long- 


range objective — that of eventual 
greater advertising for Farm Journal. 
As bigger and better distribution 


naturally can be translated into greater 
sales and greater sales do result in 
larger advertising appropriations to an 
authoritative publication one can ap- 


preciate the vision which conceived 
and established Rural Electric Informa- 
tion Exchange. 

As set up and operating under Mr. 
Watts’ direction the Exchange has four 
principal functions: 

Function 1. To collect and classify 
information on the many applications 
of electricity to farm jobs, new de- 
velopments in equipment and agri- 
cultural products, and results of experi- 
ments and ideas of interest and help 
to electrical manufacturers and which 
would work to the increased profit of 
those engaged in the agrciultural and 
livestock industries. 


All Reports Are Pre-Tested 


However, all reports and data on 
these new developments and ideas are 
subjected to four tests before they are 
acknowledged as practical and worthy 
of dissemination through the Ex- 
change’s regular channels. These four 
tests deal with: (1) cost of equipment 
and operation; (2) labor savings; (3) 
increased production; (4) elimination 
of waste. 

It should be stated here that, in its 
work, the Exchange enjoys the coop- 
eration of an Advisory Council of 38 
members representing top-flight au- 
thorities in electric equipment and ap- 
pliance industries, utilities and au- 
thorities on agricultural engineering 
and home economics. 

Function 2. To distribute all col- 
lected material (via R.E.I.E. reports) 
to the following: 

1. Manufacturers 

2. Manufacturers’ district managers 

and special representatives 
. Electric Utilities 
Wholesalers (electric, hardware) 
. R.E.A. Cooperatives 
. County agents 
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7. Agricultural schools and organ- 
izations 

Function 3. To supply market data 
to manufacturers (analysis of the farm 
situation of each or any state in the 
country). This means that manufac- 
turers of productive equipment and 
home appliances, through the Ex- 
change, may learn: 

1. Total number of farms 

2. Total number of electrified farms 

3. Farm and rural populations 

4. Amount of farm income ” 

5. Source of farm income 

Furthermore, they may be supplied, 
by the Exchange, with studies of 
R.E.A. projects and running accounts 
or reports of funds allocated for forth- 
coming R.E.A. projects. 


The Fourth Function 


Function 4. To supply manufac- 
turers with an analysis, if desired, of 
the farm situation in each or any par- 
ticular county. This is designed to give 
manufacturers who are planning a 
marketing or advertising program an 
accurate report on the number of 
electrified farms in a county and the 
amount and nature of electrical equip- 
ment on such farms, This frequently 
includes helpful saturation studies. 

The Exchange also furnishes, upon 
requests, information on sources of 
supplies and bibliographies on subjects 
dealing with all manner of electrical 
applications and products to farm and 
home jobs. 

At the present time R.E.I.E.’s re- 
search staff is assembling one of the 
most complete and comprehensive files 
on home freezers and food preserva- 
tion in the country. Another interesting 
phase of the staff’s work is that of time 
and motion studies of various farm 
jobs. The latter is expected to prove 
most valuable to electrical equipment 
manufacturers in preparing convincing 
selling material for their sales organ- 
izations. 

To bring into close-up range some 
of the Exchange's activities, a few of 
the services it has rendered to various 
coricerns and individuals are presented 
here. A Texas wholesaler of electrical 
supplies and hardware recently wrote 
in stating that, after reading several 
of the Exchange’s bulletins, he was 
more determined than ever to go after 
the farm market. He was, however, 
faced with the problem of where to 
find, without loss of time, good lines 
of battery chargers, boring machines, 
bottle washers, branding irons, ultra 
violet lamps, seed mixers, etc. 

Could the Exchange help him? The 
Exchange could and did. Within a few 
days this particular wholesaler received 
a list of reputable manufacturers of 
such items together with other helpful 


FRANK E. Watts, executive assistant. 
Farm Journal, and founder and di- 
rector, Rural Electric Information 
Exchange, has been identified with 
the electrical industry for 38 years. 
During his long career he has 
served in selling, advertising, and 
editorial capacities. 


Though many of the leading execu- 
tives in the electrical industry re- 
gard him as one of the top-most 
authorities on rural electrification. 
Mr. Watts describes himself simply 
as a student of distribution. He de- 
fines marketing, by a manufacturer 
or wholesaler, as moving goods 
into the back door of a dealer— 
and merchandising as moving 
goods from the stock of the dealer 
out the front door to consumers. 


Mr. Watts has traveled this year 
over 23,000 miles in the interest of 
Rural Electric Information Ex- 
change. As a speaker at Electrifica- 
tion Conferences and Agricultural 
Forums he is much in demand. 
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distribution data. Thus the wholesaler, 
through a one-letter inquiry, received 
a wealth of supply information that 
otherwise would have taken him weeks 
to collect. 

For another instance, let us consider 
the case of the manufacturer of electric 
ranges who is eyeing the farm market 
of the state of Ohio. He is after an 
accurate picture of that, partciular 
market. In other words, he wants to 
know the sales potentials and the most 
promising localities of that market be: 
fore he contacts distributors and lays 
out his advertising campaign. 

Contact with R.E.I.E. within a few 
days time, brought him this analysis 
of the Ohio farm market: 

Farm population 

(as of 1940) — 1,088,655 

No. of farms — 233,783 

No. of electrified farms— 176,594 

Average income per 

farm (1943) — $3,005.00 

Rural 
Non-Farm Farm 
No. using electric 

ranges as of 

Dec. 1943 —109,791 
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Among other data the manufacturer 
also received a statistical breakdown of 
the other types of cooking fuel—coal, 
gas, wood, kerosene, gasoline—used in 
the farm and rural non-farm market 
of this state. 

Here is an example of how the In- 
formation Exchange serves even those 
who, though not engaged in the actual 
manufacture of electrical equipment or 
in agriculture, have a vital interest in 
the farm market. A short time ago, 
two executives from a leading Cleve- 
land advertising agency visited the 
Exchange with the view of collecting 


a vast amount of data on rural electri- 
fication in a minimum of time. As- 
sisted by a member of the Exchange's 
staff the visitors obtained the desired 
information within a few hours’ time. 
A few days later the following letter 
was received at R.E.I.E. headquarters 
... “I am sure that if we had found 
it necessary to make individual contacts 
to obtain the information you supplied, 
it would have taken us weeks instead 
of a day.” 

Another phase of the Exchange’s 
work is the encouragement of the 
Chemurgic movement which is des- 
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IGHT now you can hear the tobacco auctioneer’s 

chant on the sales floors in Middle Tennessee, Burley 
sales in December, “dark fired” in January and Febru- 
ary pour millions of dollars into the Nashville market. 
Last year nine towns around Nashville sold 51,200,000 
pounds of tobacco—for over $17,300,000, This year’s 
crop should be as good. Nashville and all of the rich 
Middle Tennessee area are blanketed daily and Sunday 


by Nashville’s two great newspapers. 
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tined to bring agriculture and industry 
into greater interdependence. A few 
months ago, for example, in a Saxgs 
MANAGEMENT interview, Mr. Watts 
mentioned the use of flax straw in the 
making of cigarette paper. This evoked 
an immediate inquiry on behalf of 4 
flax grower in the Southwest concern. 
ing the name and location of some mill 
processing such paper. The Exchange 
promptly came through with the de. 
sired information. 

The Exchange which is located at 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, offers its facilities to all interested 
in rural electrification and farm mod. 
ernization. This also includes adver. 
tising agencies which may be secking 
data on which to construct advertising 
programs for clients who are manufat- 
turers of electrical productive equip. 
ment and home appliances. 


Here’s a Job to Challenge 
Any Man 


We are looking for a sales man- 
ager that really knows how to 
manage sales. This 33 year old 
company in the special machinery 
field will shortly (we hope) be 
returning to peace time marketing 
methods. We want a man to head 
sales who knows marketing, par- 
ticularly industrial marketing—a 
man who can build and train a 
commission sales force of fifty or 
more salesmen into a hard hitting 
group. To such a man we offer not 
only an interesting future, but a 
darn interesting present. Tell us 
all about yourself in your letter. 


Box 2065, Sales Management. 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N.. ¥. 


SALES PERSONNEL MEN 
WANTED 


Company with five hundred Re- 
tail Auto and Home Supply Out- 
lets in forty-eight states has open- 
ing for experienced writer of train- 
ing material for chain store per- 
sonnel. 


Also need sales personnel and 
training man with chain store ex- 
perience as specialist in that work. 

Very good salary and oppor- 
tunity for capable men. Give age, 
education, experience, earnings and 
references. W.M.C, regulations ap- 
ply. 

Address: Box No. 2062, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


— 
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Sales of World’s Largest Business 


Check with SM’s Buying Power Survey 


In 45 out of the 48 states, sales of War Bonds by the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment between May, 1941 and March, 1944, were within one-half of one per cent of 
the potentials set for those states in SALES MANAGEMENT’s Survey of Buying Power. 


This acid test of the accuracy of this magazine’s estimates shows that manufacturers 


selling nationally can confidently use the figures as a basis for post-war planning. 


N organization which has sold 
30 billion dollars’ worth of 
its oy to the domestic 
market in the period May, 
1941 to March, 1944 finds that SALES 
MANAGEMENT’s annual May 10 Sur- 
vey of Buying Power hits potential 
purchasing power right on the button. 
It makes extensive use of the Survey 
in setting sales quotas and finds that 
it can get exceedingly close correlation. 


The World’s Largest 


This world’s largest sales organiza- 
tion is the War Bond Division of the 
Treasury Department. 

During the three-year period, the 
War Bond sales hit the “% of U.S.A. 
Potential’ as given on page 98 of the 
May 10, 1944, Survey of Buying 
Power precisely on the nose in 12 out 
of 49 states (including the District 
of Columbia). In 19 other states, sales 
were within 1/10 to 2/10 of 1%— 
or close to a bull’s eye. In 14 other 
states War Bond sales were within 
3/10 to 5/10 of 1% of the Survey 
of Buying Power potential—or within 
the inner circle. 

This makes a total of 45 states (see 
table) where actual War Bond sales 
were within 1/4, of 1% of the potential 
set by SALES MANAGEMENT. In norm- 
al years, many of America’s manu- 
facturers of products now off the 
market found that Survey of Buying 
Power figures were an accurate yard- 
stick of their real possibilities, but for 
three years now they have had no 
opportunity to use the figures, except 
in an academic way. But the Govern- 
ment has had a product to sell, priced 
at $18.75 and up, and in slightly less 
than three years has sold an average 
of $235 in War Bonds to every man, 
woman and child in the country. 

By states, the Treasury Department's 
success Closely parallels the potentials 
charted by SALES MANAGEMENT’s 
weighted measures of population, re- 
tail sales and Effective Buying Income 
called “% of U.S.A. Potential” and 
“Quality of Market Index.” The Gov- 
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ernment’s success in organizing a sales 
drive along the lines of the who- 
where-how much disclosed by the 
Survey of Buying Power can be dupli- 
cated post-war by any well organized 
nation-wide sales organization. It is 
very possible—if not downright prob- 
able—that the percentages set by 
SALES MANAGEMENT are an even 
more accurate picture of sales possi- 
bilities than the actual achievements 
of the Treasury Department, since that 
organization, like any private corpora- 
tion, has good salesmen, fair salesmen 
and poor salesmen. Their failure to 
reach the SALES MANAGEMENT po- 
tential in certain states is just as likely 
to be indicative of a less capable sales 
organization in those states as a fe- 
flection on the SALES MANAGEMENT 
figures. 


The “Volume Factors” 


Under “Volume Factors” in the 
chart is shown first the “% of U.S.A. 
Potential” from page 98 of the May 
10, 1944, Survey, and secondly, the 
per cent of War Bonds sold during 
the three-year period. In 45 out of 
49 states, the actual sales were within 
4 of 1% of the SALES MANAGE- 
MENT potential. There was a marked 
variation from the SALES MANAGE- 
MENT norm in New York, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania and Texas. Since the 
War Bond figure includes sales to 
companies as well as sales to indi- 
viduals, and since the home offices of 
sO many corporations are in those three 
states, it is not strange that the actual 
sales percentages in those three states 
are in excess of what a private corpor- 
ation might reasonably ge 

Furthermore, War Bond sales to 
individuals are made, in the main, in 
homes rather than in stores, and War 
Bond salesmen in agricultural districts 
are handicapped as compared with 
those working in congested city areas. 
That is undoubtedly one explanation 
for Texas falling below quota. The 
uneven distribution of wealth in many 
of the southern states, and the high 


price of the “product,” War Bonds, 
may be the reason for the low average 
sales in the South Atlantic, East South 
Central and West South Central states. 

Under “Quality of Market Factors,” 
the first two columns are in terms 
of ratio to the U. S. A. with the states 
arranged in descending order accord- 
ing to the Survey of Buying Power. 
The S. B. P. figure is the ‘Quality of 
Market Index” as given on page 98 
of the May 10, 1944 Survey of Buy- 
ing Power and the figures under War 
Bonds are the ratio of each state's 
sales to the U. S. A. average of $235 
per capita. In other words, sales in 
the District of Columbia were $382 
per capita, or a ratio of 162. 

The next two columns give the 
rankings for the Survey of Buying 
Power quality index and actual War 
Bond me The District of Columbia 
has the highest potential, according to 
the SALES MANAGEMENT estimate, 
and it had the highest per capita sales 
in the three-year War Bond drive. Go 


down the list and see how close the, 


correlation is. 


Another Ranking 


The three columns of the extreme 
right express the rankings in another 
way—by putting them in the top third, 
the middle third, or the lower third 
of states. Those states ranking from 
1 to 16 in either SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’s “Quality of Market Index” 
or actual War Bond sales are in the 
top third. Those ranking from 17 to 
32 inclusive are in the middle third, 
those from 33 to 49 in the lower third. 

It is both interesting and significant 
that the pattern is the same for both 
SALES MANAGEMENT’s “Quality of 
Market Index” and actual War Bond 
sales, with the exception of Maryland, 
Wyoming, Montana, Iowa, Arizona, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota. 

The compilation of War Bond sales 
used in this table was made by Dr. 
Walter. Crowder, of the Department 
of Commerce, for the Committee for 
Economic Development. 
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Planning vs. Performance 


. On a Product Priced at $18.75 and Up 
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TAMPA TRIBUNE 
* 


* 
Saw) er-Ferguson-Walker Co. 


* 


FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 
Jacksonville 


Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. 
—_ 


Jann and Kelley, Inc., Atlanta 


* 


MIAMI HERALD 


National Représe:.catives 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Ine. 
« 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


* 


CONOMICS Laboratory, Inc., 
has hit upon a rather unusual 
approach to the problem of 
warding off heavy losses in 

sales and capital investment when sales 
petsonnel changes occur. 

The core of the idea is a record of 
every account which includes not only 
the dollars-and-cents history of pur- 
chases, but a record of personalities 
involved, attitudes encountered, and 
human relations problems dealt with. 
This file makes it possible for any 
new man to capitalize fully on the 
“xperience of his predecessor. 


15, 1944 


DECEMBER 


“God Rest Ye, Merrie Gentlemen, let nothing you dismay!” 


* 


Why We Keep a Human Relations 
Record on Every Account 


Salesmen carry around under their hats a mint of valuable infor- 
mation about accounts they sell. The trouble is that when a man 
quits or gets transferred, this knowledge goes with him. Here’s a 


system for preserving the record for such a salesman’s successor. 


As told to Larry Fitzmaurice by 


E. B. OSBORN 


General Manager, Economics Laboratory, Inc. 


St. Paul 


* 


In nearly every sales organization it 
is sometimes necessary to change or 
transfer salesmen until the right man 
fits the job, and management usually 
suffers a loss of sales and capital in- 
vestment which the departing sales- 
man takes with him. Another fact gen- 
erally overlooked is that most knowl- 
edge and data carried away by a sales- 
man when changing jobs is sometimes 
information which he himself did not 
realize he possessed. 

Most sales managers know the cost 
of acquiring knowledge, data, and ex- 


perience as “know how”’ for satisfying 


ADVERTISE 


the way salesmen sell— 


DIRECT TO YOUR BUYERS! 


Haire publications are buyers’ bibles. 
Buyers may ‘glance at general trade 
journals... but they study and live with 
their own specialized Haire papers. 
Here your ads are most effective. 
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As featured in FORTUNE for January 


Firm Wall Against Electronic Bedlam 


To stand against the bedlam of wild waves in the air; to bring 


in the crystal-clear signal the public expects of postwar radio 


reception, PAN-EL Control Crystals have a definite place in 


fs 


your circuit designing. They are serving the almost incredibly 
exacting demands of this war, yet we have learned to produce 
in quantity, and to meet scheduled deliveries. We can offer cry- 
stals to your specifications for any radio, fm, or other controlled- 
frequency devices you plan to make—at prices that will fit your 
price-brackets, Without obligation, the engineers who led our 


war pioneering will help design your peacetime circuits. 


PAN-ELectronic LABoratories, Inc. 


500 SPRING STREET, N. W. * ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


PRODUCERS staipand AND SPECIAL 


J 


the particular peculiarities and_ sensi. 
bilities of a group of customers large 
enough to constitute a successful and 
profitable territory. If sales managey 
will look back to the territory's begin. 
ning and analyze its growth, they will 
appreciate the effort which was te. 
quired to bring that territory to its 
present state of development. 

They will see an investment of 
thousands of man-hours. Perhaps sey. 
eral salesmen have come and gone: 
there were hours and days of solicita 
tion, bench warming and verbal com. 
bat between the salesmen and _ the 
scores or hundreds of prospects before 
customers’ confidence was won and 
before the techniaue of pleasing and 
satisfying them was learned. The sales 
man, either by his own ability, by 
accident, or by the simple operation 
of the law of averages, has built up 
a Clientele and learned how best to 
make the most of it. He knows what 
his customers expect, what are their 
likes and dislikes, and many other 
things about them which enable him 
to hold their business. 


... Over and Over Again 


Put a new salesman in a given 
territory and in many cases he will 
have to go through most of the head. 
aches all over again. He is a nev 
personality to the trade and because he 
doesn’t know the background of the 
existing business relationship, he is 
likely to blunder in his trial and error 
gropings to get along. He will expend 
a tremendous amount of effort and 
valuable time, and a large number of 
customers will be lost, some of them 
never to be regained. 

It is taken for granted in many 
instances (entirely without justifica 
tion) that when a salesman is intro 
ducing his successor he will proper|) 
inform the newcomer of his experi- 
ences with each customer. Until 
Economics Laboratory spotlighted the 
problem and took measures to correct 
it, it was found that this generally 
accepted procedure was faulty. No be 
ginner can go about absorbing a psj- 


CUSTOMERS AWAY 


And yet you may if You 


be doing just that. Manufacture 
There’s a Wbillion and Sell 


dollar market you 
COSMETICS 


could encourage 
simply by letting . 
these people know you'd welcome their 
business. For the Negro looks to his race 
press for guidance. Your advertising IP 
the Negro papers can earn his conil 
dence, good will and regular patronage 
But whether your product is cos 
metic, food, drink, wearable, or any- 
thing else, it will pay you to write to 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 54 
Fifth Ave., New York, for the facts 02 
the success stories built out of reach- 
ing this great and growing market. 
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No reconversion 


needed 


in PITTSBURGH 
Your No. 1 Post-War Market 


Analyzing the carbon 
content of steel 


is just a matter of a change of heats 


‘Ee day Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation In J&L’s two great Pittsburgh plants, the same 
gets the green light for civilian production, men and equipment will change from war to 
changeover from wartime to peacetime steel will peace without a break in their routine. The huge 
take only a few hours. pent-up demand for civilian steel is assurance of 
The last heat of steel for Mars will be tapped. continued high employment levels in Pittsburgh's 
Limestone, scrap and molten iron that went into largest industry. 
steel for tanks and guns will be charged into a To get your share of your No. 1 Market, use 
new heat of steel for houses, hatpins and heli- Pittsburgh’s No. 1 newspaper. 


copters. Specifications for manganese, phos- 
phorous, carbon and sulphur may 
be changed by only tenths or hun- 
dredths of one percentage point. ° 

The first helper will begin to The Pittsburgh Press 
work the new heat just as he 
worked so many before. Twelve 


: In Pittsbu 
hours after the heat is charged, o a in Daily a 
{ 1 : Represented by the National vertising h 
it Ee - tapped and again J&L Department, Scripps-Howard. Newss fs Seaetins Gheesthtns 
stee y ¢ 7 ar venue, New Yor ity. ertisil 5. 
h bah be eS ver ~—¢ Offices in Chicago, Detroit, Memphis, In General Advertising 
thousand civilian uses. Philadelphia and San Francisco. In Total Advertising 


choanalysis of his prospects in the time 
it takes to break a new man in. That 
might take years. 

In the first place, it is physically 
impossible to introduce the new sales- 
man to all customers, whether the 
changeover takes two weeks, a month 
or longer. An analysis of those weeks 
would disclose much of the time taken 
up just learning the routine of the 
territory — its layout, warehousing 
problems, details, and records. The 
salesman who has had many months’ 
or many years’ experience with his cus- 
tomers has forgotten what types of in- 


dividuals his present good customers 
used to be and would still be if he 
didn’t know and hadn’t learned how 
to handle them. Introductions, which 
ordinarily can be little more than hand- 


shaking tours, offer no real opportunity ~ 


to acquire useful appraisal of peopess. 
The new salesman is, in fact, lulled 
into a sense of false security by the 
friendly handclasps that greet him on 
his first rounds. 

Backgrounding our approach to the 
problem with a consciousness of the 
importance of preserving our capital 
investment in sales knowledge of our 


MASS SSS 


WORCESTER, 


Soumedticte 


POST WAR PRODUCTION... 
NO RECONVERSION TIME-LAG 


Phillip Graham, President / 
Worcester’s fastest growing 4 
tries — Worcester Moulde¢ 
vouches for his company 
war stability of Worceste 


increased and immediate/ 
tion over and beyond the 
present facilities.” 


Worcester is dotted with 
whose post war prospe 
steady, continued 
increases. Coun 
Market for posf.¥ 
buying income. 
ey f t.«\ ef 
Blanket coverage of this ‘market is 
with the Telegram-Gazette’s ¢itcula 
130,000 Daily, over 80,000 Sunday. 
Population: 235,125. City and Retail % 
Zones: 440,770 


« rd 


| The TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTH Puéiishes- 
3LOCK and ASSOCIATES. NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 
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with. Part of the file reflects a complete 


-teport him to be pleasant and easy 


customers, we realized it would be po 
easy matter to save this investment and 
turn it to profit. 

Our system entails keeping a file og 
every customer our salesmen ever dealt 


shows every item the customer eye; 
bought, prices, repeat sales, sales fo; 
the past year and a digest of recent 
sales reports. Another part of the file 
wal answer some of these questions 
about a customer: Who originally sold 
the account ? Whom did he go through 
to get the first order? What was the 
attitude of the buyer? Is this a steady 
customer or does the account need cup. 
stant watching? Attitude of buyer? 
Who, other than the buyer, should get 
service cards? Which of our products 
haven't you been able to sell and why? 
Best time of day to see account ? Why? 
Is it o.k. to check stock? Any auto. 
matic shipping schedule here? Any 
inside delivery problem? Names of 
crews using our product, if available? 
Amount of service customer expects? 
Is any important service work pend. 
ing? Has there ever been any trouble 
here? Affiliation with any other ac. 
counts or prospects ? 


statistical record of the account. 


The Supervisor’s Job 


Answers to these questions generally 
meet our requirements, but it would 
be possible to obtain and keep a 
record of any kind of information de- 
sirable. We hold the district sales 
supervisor responsible for gathering 
information about our customers from 
the salesmen. We think it takes train- 
ing, experience, and imagination to ask 
the standard questions and get the 
special information we want about our 
customers that will be valuable to us 
when the man in the field might not be 
working for us. It is the district super- 
visors’ job, too, to explain and plant 
this information in the minds of the 
salesmen who will follow. 

Sometimes we may want to know 
about the personality of the buyer 
from the standpoint of friendliness 
and easy relations. The buyer may bef 
extremely abrupt with a newcomer who 
has yet to gain his confidence and 
friendship. Because the older salesman 
acquired these years earlier, he may 


to deal with. It is in these instances 
that the district supervisor can probe 


ow 


Sales Representative Milwaukee terri- 
tory. Seasoned, financially responsible. 
Seeks one industrial line Wisconsin, 
Minnesota territory. Box 2069, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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Religious programs 
lable? for Chicago's millions 


pects? 
pend. 


cig are heard... 


nerally 

would ° 

cept -..via WMAQ 

t sales 

thering 

-s from The need for Religion has never been greater dur- 
s train- ing any period of our country’s history. America’s 
1 to ask millions today are seeking the comfort and sta- 
get the bility that only Religion provides. 

nga: , Religious programs, the finest for all faiths, have 
not be been a regular policy of WMAQ, NBC’s key mid- 
t super: west outlet. This far-reaching policy, in fact, in- 
d plant cludes every branch of the cultural and educational 
of the fields — Drama, Education, News, Book Reviews, 
+ tonal Music. . . they’re all an integral part of WMAQ 
buyer programming. 
ndliness To this policy belongs much of the credit for 
may bell. making WMAQ the CHICAGO STATION MOST 


ner who PEOPLE LISTEN TO MOST. 

ante This is yet another reason why WMAQ is the 
a logical choice for local and spot campaigns. Astute 
nd east advertisers know that their campaigns on this sta- 


tion do reach and influence Chicago’s millions . . ; 


mstances 


a aie CHICAGO 


— 


that increased sales and profits are the result. 


In Chicago it’s WMAQ. 


e terri- 

a NBC’s key midwest station 

9, Sales . 

New 670 on your dial—50,000 watts =~ 
sae : REPRESENTED BY NBC SPOT SALES Cerperatn ot Amerie 
EMENTIDECE MBER 15, 1944 = [51] 


‘le hunt duck successfully, first 
find your duck. And when you 
shoot, aim—like our expert above 
—not where the duck was but 
where he’s going to be. 


In radio advertising, too, find your 
listener first—and when you shoot, 
aim where that listener is going 
to be. 


There’s a big flock of radio listen- 
ers waiting for you in the Middle 
West—and you can shoot where 
they’re going to be by aiming 
your selling message over WENR. 


For this clear-channel station’s 
powerful 50,000-watt voice reaches 
more listeners than any other ma- 
jor Chicago station—3,524,000 
families — 13,000,000 individuals 
—One Tenth of a Nation! 


We’ve got slews of facts and fig- 
ures, graphs and charts, case his- 
tories and sales records to show 
you how other advertisers are 
using WENR to build sales eco- 
nomically in the Middle West. 
Any Blue Spot salesman will be 
happy to demonstrate how you 
can do the same. 


Chicago's Basic Blue Network Station 
890 kc.—50,000 watts—clear channel 


Owned and Operated by The Blue Network Company - Represented Nationally by Blue Spot Sales 
. NEW YORK + WASHINGTON - PITTSBURGH - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - HOLLYWOOD - DETROIT 
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for facts so that the new man will 
know exactly what to expect. 

We generally want to know what 
the customer expects or is accustomed 
to get in the way of service or special 
attention. Again probing must be done. 
What the older salesman may have 
forgotten because he has performed 
them so often are these seemingly in- 
significant services—details on which 
may depend our future relations with 
the customer. 

A salesman leaving our employ may 
have accustomed his trade to a con. 
siderable amount of special service 
which certain customers will continue 
to expect or demand. When it isn't 
forthcoming the account may fall into 
the hands of a competitor unless given 
the same service or a carefully calcu. 
lated equivalent. 


“Prospect Personality” File 


We try to make our files a complete 
and factual analysis of the prospect's 
personality, buying habits, eccentricities 
and circumstances. If the file is con- 
structed properly, it can be so embrac- 
ing that a strange salesman can come 
to a territory with no handshaking 
introductions and fit himself into the 
picture as smoothly as his predecessor. 

Compilation of these data is no soft, 
overnight job. The file on one pros- 
pect is never complete if it is to be 
kept up to date. It may take a super- 
visor 20 or 30 minutes of probing to 
correctly ascertain the answer to just 
one query on the questionnaire. The 
cooperation of the sales force in the 
field is necessary. Get them to jot 
down for future reference anecdotes 
concerning their experiences on the 
road. In the aggregate, no matter how 
much time and effort it takes to make 
such a record, it is worth it. 

Primed with the information he 
needs, the new salesman can take to 
the field with confidence that his firm 
is interested in him. He will have 


accurate information about the recep- 
tion which awaits his call and he can 
plan intelligently his initial approach. 
He can refer to his file on future calls. 
He will know the pitfalls which beset F 
the salesman who has trod the road 
before him. He will find his getting f 
acquainted time reduced by half, ot § 
more. He will be less prone to pique 
or irritate his prospect. The breach 
between his predecessor and himself f 
will be shortened. 

The net worth of a salesman long 
in your employ is the contacts he has 
made for you and the good-will he has 
built. This represents a sizable invest: 
ment to every concern with men i 
the field. It becomes less expensive if 
you can arrange for the salesman (0 
leave some tangible assets behind with 
you, We have found it worth the effort 
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Put ’em back, Daisy! It’s a different, 
much more important move than 
your cute little mind was able to 
grasp. What the boss meant was this: 


He’s moving in on a great Ameri- 
can selling field—the hardware trade. 
Careful investigation has proved to 
him that here is a market truly 
national in every sense of the word— 
in distribution, in appeal, in back- 
ground. He knows that the hardware 
trade reaches out to every city, town 
and whistle-stop in the land... 
that practically everything grown, 
built or maintained involves the use 
of merchandise carried in the hard- 
ware store ... that to Americans 
everywhere the hardware man is a 
good neighbor, a valued counsellor, 
an experienced, trustworthy salesman 
of 60,000 items essential to home, 
farm and industry. 

The boss isn’t going to overlook 
that setup—and when he moves in, it 
will be on the ground floor! ... 
He’s advertising in Hardware Age, 
beyond question the outstanding leader 1n its field. 
This will bring his message directly to nearly 15,000 
hardware retailers, including the top 9,000 who han- 
dle 72% of the entire retail business. Then there are 
the wholesalers: Hardware Age has 3,524 subscrib- 
ers among executives and salesmen whose firms 
account for 95% of the wholesale volume. 


That, Daisy, is coverage! . . . And for your boss 
it’s the smartest move he can make—to a ground- 
floor show window on the world’s busiest street— 
Main St., U.S.A. 


“ 


“We Hardware Dealers pay to 
read. Hardware Age.” Maybe 
that’s why advertising 

in Hardware Age 


pays. 


- 


ki 


1944 


Prof. Olsen 


PS . 


“He says we’re moving in on the ground floor 
He’s advertising in Hardware Age” 


EE 


Figures that Add Up: 


Hardware Age has the largest circulation in the hard 
ware field—23,105. 


Hardware Age has the largest retail circulation: 
15,960 hardware retailers and retail salesmen, as per 
A.B.C. Statement, June 1944. This includes over 
15,000 individual stores. 


Hardware Age has the largest wholesale circulation 
—3,524; this includes 90% of all wholesalers, plus a 
large proportion of wholesale salesmen. 


Hardware Age has the largest voluntary renewal per- 
centage—79.12%. 


Hardware Age, in 1943, was used by 92.4% of all 
hardware advertisers in national publications. Of 
these, 51% used it exclusively. 


x KK * 


Our booklet, ‘‘The Hardware Market and How to Sell 
Ic,’’ is a clear summary of impartial government figures 
—facts vital to manufacturers. Let us send it to you. 


10 


HARDWARE 


AGE 


Wain Entrance to the Great Hardware Market 


A Chilton © Publication 


@ Charter Member @® 


100 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Candid Camera Catches Mr. R. A. Barton, 
General Purchasing Agent, ARMSTRONG CORK 


Co., Lancaster, Pa., discussing a finishing 
problem with Mr. John H. Stutt, Eastern 
Sales Manager of the Finishes Division of 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


GET THE P. A. 
ON YOUR SIDE! 


“There isn’t a more valuable .friend at 
court than the P. A.,” says Mr. Stutt, popu- 
lar Eastern Sales Mer. of Du Pont’s Finishes 
Division. “And the only way to get him on 
your side is to have him thoroughly sold on 


your product. The first thing for a salesman 
to do is to keep himself supplied with up-to- 
date information on his product; the second, 
to pass it along convincingly to the P. A., 
whose job is to buy the product. 

“Only in this way can one establish a 
sound understanding of mutual responsi- 
bilities and opportunities,” continues Mr. 
Stutt, “with buyer and seller on the same 
side of the desk, intent on cooperation and 
coordination instead of combat.” 

Why don’t you provide recognition for 
your product, and a welcome for your sales- 


story to the P. A. in PURCHASING, his own 
magazine? 


ING, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIL; 
Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; Duncan 
A. Scott & Company, West Coast Represen- 
tatives, Mills Bldg., San Francisco 4, and 
Pershing Square Bldg., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 


A Conover-Mast 
Publication 


man in advance of his call, by telling your | 


To inquire about rates, write PURCHAS- | 


| 
| 


. AN 


AMERICAN CREED 


Cc, E, WILSON 
President, General Motors Corp. 


We have a saying at General 
Motors that what is good for our 
country is good for General 
Motors; and that there are time- 
tried and unfailing guides upon 
which Americans can depend. They 
can be described in terms/of sim- 
ple “articles of faith:” 


FAITH in America and America’s 
future—a future of expanding, 
useful productivity and even higher 
standards of living. 


FAITH in the rightness and bene- 
fits of individual freedom and 
individual enterprise. 


FAITH in the principle that there 
can be no rights without respon- 
sibilities, no privileges to enjoy 
without duties to perform. 


FAITH in work as the forerunner 
of reward—in incentive as the 
kindling spark of productive 
energy, in opportunity to serve a 
need, as the first requirements to 
provide a job. 


FAITH in the American way of 
doing things, by which each per- 
son, each organization, each in- 
dustry, each business must take 
its place—and be granted that 
place, according to ability and 
capacity—in one great, coordi- 
nated, inter-geared system of liv- 
ing, working and contributing to 
the national welfare. 


FAITH in America’s progressive 
instinct and in the things which 
serve it—science, research, engi- 
a. technical knowledge and 
skill. 


FAITH in the rights of great and 
small alike—and in the importance 
of each to a free, peaceful and 
productive Nation. 


—From a speech by Mr. Wilson 
at the 49th meeting of the 
N.A.M., N. Y, C. Dec. 6, on 
the subject, “Victory First— 
Then Reconversion.”’ 


MEET THE MAN WHO BUYS 
THE EQUIPMENT TO FEED 
40 MILLION PEOPLE A DAY 


Do You Want to Start Selling Him 
NOW, as 200 Other Manufacturers 
Are Doing? Here’s the Way: 


HE man with his back to the camera is 
just about the busiest man in America. 
But he’s not too busy to look your way. 


In fact, he’s got to look at what you make and 
sell, in "order to st ay in business. 


But in these fast-moving times, you have to 
make him look, in order to get his attention 
and his business. 


He’s America’s hard-pressed, overworked res- 
taurant operator—much of his equipment 
wornout by the unprecedented demands of 
wartime travel. 

Very soon—as seg ae Washington will let 
him—he must buy 114 billion dollars worth 
of goods, products us services—just to re- 
place his wornout equipment and for modern- 
ization. And in some cases, lifting of wartime 
restrictions enable him to buy right now. 
But this man, no matter how much he needs 
what you make, cannot buy it unless you tell 
him about it. 


You won’t reach him through your national 
advertising. He has little time to read. But he 
does read the business magazine in which he 
usually finds his profit-making information 
and ideas for present as well as postwar opera- 
tion—Restaurant Management. 

Already, 200 other manufacturers are adver- 
tising to him, through Restaurant Manage- 
ment’s advertising pages. They are building 
valuable postwar franchises in the huge 
$1,250,000,000 restaurant market. Some of 
them are taking postwar orders now—and 
their competition may be on the outside 
looking in. 


* % ak 


NOTE: For the time being Restaurant 
Management can accept some additional 
space oye a linage i increase 
of 59%, 1st 11 months "44 over 43). 
This is possible because of voluntary 
economies we effected on paper con- 
sumption before WPB curtailment di- 
rectives. 


Ahrens Publications 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT ° HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW 
71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, Wi. Y. 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Representatives: Blanchard-Nichols Osborn, 
805 C & S National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 
Blanchard-Nichols, 100 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif.; Blanchard-Nichols, 448 South 
Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Designing 
to Sell 


“Beau Barr” Lipstick: Pond’s newest lipstick shade is a 
rich vivid crimson which is said to be suitable for 
blondes, brunettes, and in-betweens. It is also said to 
stay on longer and to be most desirable for evening use 
as it doesn’t fade out in electric lights. The container 
is of paper and plastic with an all-over flower design. 


PACKAGED CARBIDE Toots: To permit still faster filling of 
quantity orders from stock, Carboloy Co., Detroit, is now 
stocking the most widely used types of standard cutting 
tools and tips “packaged for shipment” in quantities up 
to 100 per carton. As an additional shipping feature the 
cutting tips of tools are dipped into hot plastic which 
hardens and forms a protective coating. Plastic may be 
removed by slitting and lifting it away from the tool. 


UNBREAKABLE Lasporatory Arps: These funnels and 
graduates are light in weight, transparent, non-shatterable, 
easy to clean, and resistant to body and food acids. Since 
they are produced by the injection molding process the 
names and quantity markings on them are part of the 
mold and will not rub or chip off. Made by B & W Mold- 
ed Plastics Division, B & W Photo Utilities, Pasadena. 


Novet Cookie Packace: A bit of the song “Short’nin’ 
Bread” appears on the panel of the cover of the unique 
; package designed for Short’nin’ Bread Cookies, product 
of J. S. Ivins’ Son, Inc., Philadelphia. The body of the 
box is a deep rich red and the label is printed in white. 


Guiass Beapep Movie Screen: A new Hy-Flect screen for 
movies, stills and Kodachromes has thousands of tiny 
optical glass beads imbedded in its surface. This is said 
to make black and whites show up in brilliant contrast 
and to make colors take on a new warmth and depth. It 
is portable and has a metal tripod and an “auto-lock” 
which permits easy height adjustment. Produced by Radi- 
ant Mfg. Corp., Chicago, it is one of several models. 
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Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart: 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 
Washington Bulletin Board, care of SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


Price Ceilings Post-War? 


Will price ceilings be continued 
on foods and other necessities after 
the end of the war? 


Despite food surpluses expected 
after the war, Washington government 
spokesmen believe that price ceilings 
will be maintained for at least some 
months to prevent inflationary tenden- 
cies. 

However, industry members of the 
War Production Board, Office of Price 
Administration, and a few in War 
Food Administration concede that 
maintenance of such ceilings together 
with the continued rise in the cost of 
farm products, will prevent manufac- 
turers from establishing their market- 
ing and distribution machinery in ad- 
vance of the actual post-war period. 

Even then, it is pointed out, the 
steadily decreasing margin between 
the two factors will make it increasing- 
ly difficult to set up suitable distribu- 
tion costs. 


Washington Bulletin Board 


For this reason, some government 
officials and members of Congress plan, 
after January, to determine how this 
problem can be solved .. . either 
through permitting retail prices of 
food to rise . . . through controls on 
costs of food from the farm... or, 
through some subsidy program which 
would restore the usual sales margins. 

This is not too early for business 
executives in the industry to make their 
position known to their Congressmen. 


Civilian Production—When? 


Many euppliers say they could 
start production of some civilian 
merchandise but are being held up 
by need for suitable price action. 
What recourse do they have for 
speeding up action? 


This is a job for the Office of Civil- 
ian Requirements of the War Produc- 
tion Board whose powers and func- 
tions recently were strengthened by a 
formal WPB order. After consultation 
with the industry divisions, OCR can 
certify such production to the Office of 
Price Administration, under terms of 
the Vinson directive, and demand im- 
mediate price ceiling decisions. A 


supplier or producer neediny sucn ay 
should: (1) Notify his industry aq. 
visory committee, if one exists under 
the WPB setup. (2) Take the problem 
to the OCR representative in his t¢. 
gional WPB office. 

Other functions delegated to OCR 
are: (1) Seeing that sufficient supplies 
are maintained to meet essential ciyi]. 
ian requirements. (2) Seeing tha 
products in short supply are fairly dis. 
tributed. (3) Watching claims for ex. 
port of any short supplies, so as to 
protect essential supplies for U. § 
civilian consumers. 


SEC on Merchandising 


Is the merchandising field coy. 
ered by the Securities and fx. 
change Commission in its series of 
studies giving data on profits and 
operations of listed corporations? 


Yes. The data of special interest to 
merchandisers will be contained in 
Part V of the SEC series, which is now 
in preparation and will be released 
shortly. Some 413 companies in 42 
non-manufacturing industry groups 
will be covered. In the wholesale mer. 
chandising trade it will be broken 
down into the following groups: dr 
goods, apparel and notions, groceries, 
food and beverages, and miscellaneous 


METROPOLITAN 


As established by U. S. Department of Commerce 


Population 145,156 


LL 


Rae ad 


BINGHAMTON 


More than 400 grocery stores—including 30 fine 
supermarkets—can represent a very large volume of 
business for any grocery product, anywhere, any time. 


THE 


Obviously if the Binghamton market were limited to 


just its 78,309 Corporate City population, it couldn’t 
rt this number of stores. 


possibly sup 


But actually the true Metropolitan Binghamton is the 


6 mile solidly populated section of the Susquehanna 
Valley pictured above. These 400 food stores—30 


PRESS 


supers—are proof indeed of its size and consuming 


power. 
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Represented by J. P. McKinney & Son—New York, Chicago, San Francis 


BINGHAMTON 


One of 21 Gannett Newspapers * * ° 
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In the retail trade it will cover: apparel 
and accessories stores; confectionery 
stores; department stores; drug and 
cigar stores; furniture, home furnish- 
ings and equipment; grocery and food; 
limited price variety stores; mail order 
houses; restaurants; shoe stores; and 
miscellaneous. 

Copies of the complete survey will 
not be prepared for general distribu- 
tion, but will be available for reference 
in all regional or branch offices of the 
SEC and in depository libraries. 


Global Commerce Plans 


Is the Government making plans 
for post-war global commerce? 


The general consensus in Washing- 
ton is that the Administration plans 
to place special and almost immediate 
emphasis upon development of foreign 
trade. 

The International Civil Aviation 
Conference is the first of a series being 
planned whereby delegates from vari- 
ous nations will meet io discuss 
methods for extending business, trade, 
and transportation relationships on an 
international basis. 

This may_lead to changes in our 
tariff system, subsidization of some ex- 
port trade, priority treatment for for- 
eign sales production, and other Gov- 
ernment-directed factors. 

The State Department is said to be 
working on agenda for the develop- 
ment of such international negotia- 
tions, and last week’s reshuffling of top 
pegsonnel indicates that direction of 
foreign trade will shift from commerce 
to State. 


Outlook on Post-War Building 


Is building construction still con- 
sidered a leading field for absorb- 
ing unemployed workers? 


Despite scarcity of lumber and other 
building supplies, construction, both 
private and public is stiil being advo- 
cated as the prime field for post-war 
development. 


Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Fed- 
eral Works Administrator, predicted 
that Congress will appropriate funds 
before January 1 to assist states, cities, 
and counties in the cost of blueprinting 
public works, which “could rise above 
$5,000,000,000 in the first year of 
peace.” 


Based on proposals that will provide 
a national post-war income of $150,- 
000,000,000 as the minimum to give 
full employment, construction would 
amount to at least $15,000,000,000 
annually, he asserted. 
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Son. AHEAD in the post-war business future looms 
another tough competitive battle ... a fight in which 
no sales and advertising punches will be pulled. 


You'll need quick, bold tactics to compete with the thou- 
sands of advertisers who are ready to come out swinging... 
trying to win high peacetime priorities on Mr. and Mrs. 
America’s buying list. 


The wallop that Outdoor Advertising packs, in vivid color, 
large size, repetitive punch, and unrelenting continuity, is 
something worthy of your considering now .. . for the force 
it will add to that future program of yours. 

It’s the kind of advertising that gets response in Michigan’s 
major markets. 


VALKER & CO. 


Advertising 


Detroit °« 


Grand Rapids + Flint + Saginaw ° Bay City, 
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Sales Management Offers $300 in Prizes 


for the Twelve Best Letters on 


UNFAIR POLICIES 
IN DEALING WITH SALESMEN 


The editors of SALES MANAGEMENT believe it’s time to turn the spotlight on some 
of the practices that are giving salesmanship a black eye. 


Some of the policies we refer to are plainly dishonest... such as hiring 
salesmen by painting a blatantly false picture of what he can earn on a straight com- 
mission basis. 


Some are unfair ... such as adoption by the “house” of juicy accounts a sales- 
man has spent long months in developing to the stage of productivity. 


Some are merely stupid... like expecting a man to go into the field and make 
good without any preparation in the way of sound sales training, or expecting him to 
make good on the basis of a quota that has been set by guess and by gosh. 


Some are unwise... such as compensation arrangements which give a man no 
steady income to guarantee his family the necessities from week to week. 


Some are anti-social ... such as failure to provide for men who grow old in a 
company’s service. 


SALES MANAGEMENT wants to drag some of these things out into the open for 
frank discussion. The editors are offering 12 prizes of $25 each for the best letters on 
the subject. Letters should deal with only one point of policy . . . should explain why 
the policy cited should be “outlawed.” Entries should be limited to 1,000 words. The 
editors will select the winning letters to be printed in SALES MANAGEMENT. Manu- 
scripts cannot be returned, and we cannot enter into any correspondence concerning en- 
tries. Entries close March 15. Address your letters to A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 4th Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Markeling Planned by 
Philip Salisbury, 
. Executive Editor, 
and designed by 
Pi [; T (} h Ri A p H u, The Chartmakers, Inc. 


the MECHANIZATION of American farms 


A scientific Census Bureau sampling of — gives—for the first time—a basis for the setting 
machines operated by American farmers inI943 of sound sales potentials. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF USERS EST. NUMBER OWNED 
IN THEIR FARM OPERATIONS . BY FARMERS IN U. S.* 

CORN PICKERS 4% Y 

COMBINES 12% 

CORN BINDERS 14% 530,000 

PRESSURE WATER SYSTEMS 17% P a of. 720,000 
WINDMILLS 17% : , Lr ak . 722,000 

STATIONARY GAS ENGINES 18% ~ aS 908,000 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 2,073,000 
BINDERS (grain and rice) ; = 1,044,000 
MOTOR TRUCKS . ' 1,281,000 

DRILLS (grain, beet and bean) 1,374,000 
TRACTORS ' { 1,981,000 
MOWING MACHINES 2,739,000 

CORN PLANTERS 2,319,000 

PLOWS 8,989,000 


*Figures are adjusted to take into account the fact that many machines are under shared ownership 


SHARING OF FARM MACHINES 


140,000 
348,000 


Users of farm machinery greatly exceed _ farmers; 227 farmers out of every |,000 depend 
owners. A thousand corn planters serve 1,640 entirely upon corn planters owned by others. 


OUT OF EVERY 1,000 FARMERS, 
PICTOGRAPH BY THESE DEPEND ENTIRELY UPON SHARING 


lt Minnsieant I.040 FARMERS hy ¢" CORN PLANTERS 52708 Oh ham on En on on on on 


ais 1550+ yg’ ————COMBINS——— 8, 8, Se Badd 
1,440 " uve — CORN Pickers, @ @ BSBS 

1.000 1,360 " “ve — GRAIN, BEET AND BEAN DRILLS Sosy eo akn hm oe he 
MACHINES 1260" gta CORN BINDERS ———, 9 a a Ln nda 
SERVE 1210 " eve ——— TRACTORS a ALhbh 
1,200 i" uve — GRAIN AND RICE BINDERS — .% 2 2888: 

oe i Pian mer ee 

1,170 er MOWING MACHINES  5(00 a am on 

vu MOTOR TRUCKS 700en am om do dn 
1,070 " ey GASOLINE ENGINES 19 a on En Sn Sn 


Source: Confidential survey made by the Bureau of the Census for the Office of Civilian Requirements, War Production Board 
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Always Kemember the 


FORGOTIEN 50%" 


Voor market has two halves—middle- 
aged, brand-complacent Mrs. Snapturtle 
—and young, brand-curious Sally Smith! 
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Sally typifies the young beginner house- 
wife who doesn’t see advertising in women’s 
service magazines— because she finds serv- 
ice magazines uninteresting. Yet Sally is 
often ‘‘forgotten’’ by manufacturers who 
think that their market begins and ends 
with the 50 per cent of American women 
who do read service magazines. 


Sally enjoys screen-romance magazines 


—and buys 2,676,000 copies of Dell 
Modern Magazines every month. She’s 
prosperous; her median income is $2,710, 
approximately the same as service- 
magazine readers. But Sally’s brand pref- 
erences are still unformed. She looks to 
advertising for shopping guidance. Tell 
her about your brand in Dell Modern 
Magazines and you'll quickly capture 
her buying preference! 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
World’s Largest Publisher of Mass Magazines and Books 
149 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Dell Modern Magazines 


MODERN SCREEN © MODERN ROMANCES ¢ SCREEN ROMANCES 


THE ONLY WOMEN’S GROUP WITH 2, MAGAZINES OF OVER 1,000,000 COPIES EACH! 


SALES 
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added duties of ADVERTISING MANAGERS 


A survey made by the Association of 
National Advertisers among 174 member com- 


over many functions outside of the direct pro- 
motion of sales. Here are some of them: 


panies shows that advertising managers are taking _-a? 


ADVG. DEPARTMENT FULLY RESPONSIBLE 
%o OF COMPANIES 


MARKET RESEARCH 


ADVG. DEPARTMENT ASSISTS OTHER DEPTS. 
% OF COMPANIES 
— RES 


ADVERTISE FOR NEW EMPLOYES 


PACKAGE DESIGN 


PREPARE SPEECHES FOR OTHERS 


HANDLE PUBLIC CEREMONIES, 
SUCH AS “E" AWARDS 


EAI! 
ee 
TI 


HANDLE COMPANY DRIVES, SUCH AS 
WAR BONDS, RED CROSS 


PREPARE MATERIAL FOR INTERPRETING rs 2; 
COMPANY POLICIES TO EMPLOYES 


PREPARE ANNUAL REPORT 


tienen 


SALES ANALYSIS WORK 
PRE-TESTING OF PRODUCTS 


RELEASES AND BULLETINS 
TO STOCKHOLDERS 


ARRANGE EMPLOYE ATHLETICS & PARTIES NS 24 
PREPARE MATERIAL FOR DEALING 
WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


PREPARE MATERIAL FOR 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETINGS 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


B77 Managimtrt 


12-15-44 


Source: Convention of Association of National Advertisers, 11-16-44 
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people wiser on ADVERTISING COSTS 


Suis made by SALES MANAGEMENT 
and other organizations during the late thirties 


indicated: that average men and women greatly 
exaggerated the cost of advertising on specific 
products. Today the public’s guess seems sur- 
prisingly accurate. 


The Opinion Research Corporation, act- 
ing for the Association of National Advertisers, 
queried 2,500 householders on various aspects 
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10c BREAKFAST FOOD 


Source: Dr. Claude Robinson, before convention of Association of National Advertisers 1-I6-4u 


of advertising as well as on their attitude toward 
corporations. Some of the questions dealt with 
the cost of advertising, such as*a nationally adver- 
tised brand of cigarettes sells for 17 cents. How 
much of that, would you say, goes for advertising?” 


The public answers can be checked 
against a similar survey made four years ago, 
and against actual costs as determined by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 
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The Pilgrim's Progress. 
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John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’ - meg 
had the “‘common touch” that made 
new millions read. 


True Story has the ‘‘common touch” 
that opened an influential magazine 
route to new y millions. 
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made NEW MILLIONS RESPOND 


Pilgrim’s Progress, written by the humblest Wage Earner of his time, “furnished 
the simple Bedfordshire cottagers for whom it was written with a reflection of their 
own inmost struggles and aspirations in a form which combined the fascination 
of the novel and the romance of adventure”, says R. M. Lovett in his epic 
History of English Literature. 


This was said of Pilgrim’s Progress. How well it could have been said of 
True Story whose editorial formula grew out of stories by the Wage Earner millions 
and for them. As John Bunyan gave birth to the novel, True Story created new 
magazine millions—and brought in its wake tens of millions more for other new 
magazines as well as influencing the pattern of older magazines, the thinking 
of movies, radio, newspapers, even advertising itself. 


No man, no book, no institution or product ever grew great without the endorse- 
ment of the common man. The power of the “‘common touch” in True Story was 
never so influential as it is today. It is a power apart, unique—of greater im- 
portance and value to advertisers than ever before. 
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With Lesson-Stories Like These True Story Helps the Wage 
Earner Millions Meet Wartime Problems of Today 
e How one young woman whose husband was killed in action met remarriage 
(December’s True Story) 


e How a serviceman solved the Americanization problem of his foreign bride. 
(December’s novelette) 


e A True Story family shows how Christmas gifts can be patriotic and still use- 
ful, lovely and gracious. (A Homemaker feature, December) Page 81 
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THE COMM/|ON MAN, WELL INFORMED, IS THE GREATEST 
FORCE TOWARD BUILDING THE AMERICA WE WANT. 
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buyers f) S | K F A survey made by Underwriter’s Review 


uncovers the sales tactics which are most annoying 
th ese Sd les factics to buyers and prospective buyers of insurance— 


and the annoying habits apply to almost any type 
of business. 


AREN’T WELL INFORMED 
ON WHAT THEY'RE SELLING 


TRY TO SELL MORE 
THAN NEEDED P 


WASTE TIME WHEN 
PROSPECT IS BUSY 


USE “HELP-ME-MAKE-MY-QUOTA” 
AND CONTEST APPEAL 


AREN'T INTERESTED 
IN SERVICING 


PRY INTO THE PROSPECT'S 


PICTOGRAPH By 
PERSONAL AFFAIRS 


Saks Managomtnt 


12-15-44 


“4 if you want to reach INVESTORS 


investors are influenced mainly by four factors. 


When purchasing stock in a corporation, a eee pages of newspapers seem 


to be a near-perfect medium for interesting in- 
— vestors. Asked whether they read the financial 
pages, stockholders answered: 


In order of their stated importance they are: 
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rce: Survey among stockholders of General Foods Corporation 
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THE REVOLT 
UF THE MASSES 


Published by W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 


FourTEEN years ago, José Ortega, one of the great thinkers 
of our time, wrote a book entitled ‘““The Revolt of the Masses,” 
which has since given intellectuals throughout the world both 
sweet and bitter food for thought and action. 

In his brilliant analysis of the fantastic period in which we 
are living, Ortega throws the limelight of his intelligence on 
the central fact of the present day world — the surging rise 
everywhere of the vast middle classes to greater social im- 
portance and economic participation. 

“The multitude,” he writes, “has suddenly become visible, installing itself in the 
preferential positions in society ... The mass has decided to advance to the fore- 
ground of life, to occupy the places, to use the instruments and to enjoy the pleas- 
ures hitherto reserved to the few . . . They feel appetites and needs which were 
previously looked upon as refinements inasmuch as they were the patrimony of the 
few.” 

And he adds a comment especially significant for us. Ortega observes that in Europe, 
the emergence of the masses is a new fact, but in America it is the “natural, the 
constitutional fact.” 


José Ortega y Gasset 


, # 4 4 


Perhaps because of its dramatic title, Ortega’s book has been dismissed by super- 
ficial critics as an attack on the masses and democracy. This is false. Ortega neither 
attacks nor defends. He merely tries to understand “this mass-man with his 
potentialities for the greatest good and the greatest evil.” 

He is joyous over the new importance of the individual man, but is frightened 
that the individual may lose his indentity in the mass. Defining civilization as “‘the 
will to live in common,” he declares that “‘the political doctrine which has repre- 
sented the loftiest endeavor towards common life is liberal democracy.” 


4 4 4 


“The Revolt of the Masses”’ joins a host of other significant works by contem- 
porary minds as proof that our age is concerned, even obsessed, with the emergence 
of the masses. Some view this fact with hope—others with fear and forebodings. 

But the fact itself is beyond doubt, especially in America, where the great masses 
have emerged peaceably and orderly. Ours is a society where multitudinous millions 
relish and demand more goods, better goods—a society in which yesterday’s luxuries 
become today’s necessities. 

To old-world philosophers these ultra-modern millions represent a problem. To 
American publishers they represent an audience. To American advertisers they 
represent the most vital market ever opened through private enterprise. 


THE HILLMAN WOMEN'S GROUP 


REAL STORY - MOVIELAND - REAL ROMANCES 


HILLMAN PERIODICAL BUILDING + NEW YORK CITY 


This is the fourth of a series of advertisements discussing the great books of our time, which 
concern themselves with social problems: government and business, the division of income, and 
the emergence of the great middle class to a position of political and economic importance. 
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82 


NUMBER OF 
COMPANIES 


The Federal Trade Commission's long- 


OFFICE & STORE 
MACHINES 


DRUGS & 
MEDICINES 


BREAD & 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 


BREWING, 
MALT BEVERAGES 


DISTILLED LIQUORS 


SOAP & 
COOKING FATS 


CEREAL 
PREPARATIONS 


CIGARETTES 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 


PETROLEUM REFINING 


& MARKETING 
LINOLEUM 
AGRICULTURAL MA- 


CHINERY & TRACTORS 


FRUIT & VEGETABLE 
CANNING 


ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY 


REFRIGERATION & 
AIR CONDITIONING 


FURNITURE 


FOOTWEAR 
(EXCEPT RUBBER) 


MEN’S & BOYS’ 
CLOTHING 


WOOL CARPETS 
& RUGS 


HARDWARE 
LUMBER PRODUCTS 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


AUTO PARTS & 
ACCESSORIES 


COTTON TEXTILES 


ADVERTISING 
COST % 


2.63 


| 


awaited report on distribution expenses makes 
interesting reading, but SALES MANAGEMENT 
says, Proceed at your own risk in using their 
averages because when you mix companies sell- 
ing to industry for remanufacture—with those 
selling to wholesalers—with those selling direct 
to the trade—with those selling direct to con- 


DISTRIBUTION EXPENSES in 25 industries 


sumers, you get a WHATIZIT.” 


he cost percentages are based upon 
the manufacturer's sales dollar, and consequently 
are not an accurate measure of the distribution 
costs in the consumer's sales dollar. For what 
they may be worth, here are costs for 25 indus- 
tries, most of whose products move through 
retail stores. 


SELLING AND 
DELIVERY COST % 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 
COST % 


29.35 


13.94 


2.63 


€ 21 


.). 


G 


Source: Distribution Costs of 2,688 Corporations, 
Federal Trade Commission, November, i944 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office please 
use a separate letterhead for each booklet 
requested, to facilitate handling. The 
address is SALES MANAGEMENT, Readers 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Spotlight on 
Post-War Planning 


“Transition Opportunities.” To help 
American industry bridge immediate dis- 
locations after V-E Day, nearly 200 out- 
standing post-war trade potentialities, new 
products and services, have just been sum- 
marized in this study by the New York 
Journal of Commerce. The new publication 
—the third edition of “Post-War Planning 
Now’’—calls attention to sales opportunities 
and supply problems in foreign and domes- 
tic markets, with particular emphasis on 
foreign potentials country by country, prod- 
uct by product. New peacetime products 
now in the demonstration stages, from 
synthetic raw materials to the latest manu- 
facturing innovations, are described in de- 
tail. Forty-four fields are covered in ‘“Tran- 
sition Opportunities." Copies are 25c¢ each 
from the New York Journal of Commerce, 
63 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


“Residential & Commercial Building in 
the Immediate Post-War Years.” This 
new study of the post-war building market 
explains the conditions which will control 
the privately financed construction of 1,600,- 
000 new homes and 300,000 new stores 
in the first three years of peace. It also 
describes how, where and by whom the new 
homes will be built, and lists 64 building 
materials and products, with quantities of 
each needed to construct 1,000,000 new 
homes. For copies, address American Build- 
er, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


“N.B.G. Post-War Analysis of the 
Bottling Industry.” The National Bottlers’ 
Gazette has just recorded the results of a 
nationwide survey covering the post-war 
plans of the bottled soft drink industry. 
The analysis covers discussions and statisti- 
cal presentations of sales expectations, post- 
war markets, anticipated equipment and 
plant expenditures, employment plans, mate- 
rial needs. Write for copies to National 


Botilers’ Gazette, 80 Broad St., New York 
4,N. Y. 


“Retailing in the Post-War Period.” 
The major role of retailing in developing 
new markets and finding more consumers 
after the war is emphasized in this study 
of post-war retailing by Alfred J. Silber- 
stein, Bert Goldsmith, Inc., advertising 
agency. It is the second of a continuing 
study undertaken by the agency on future 
business operations and covers the salient 
features of future retailing, including a dis- 
cussion of brand names, the external and 
internal factors governing retail business, 
and a specific section on the textile and 
apparel business. Address the agency at 9 
E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Men 


Who Know 


This Market Best 


Joseph Rosenberg, General Merchandise Man- 
ager and Vice-President of The Peerless Co., one 
of the leading women’s apparel stores in Troy, 
N. Y., says: “123,000 potential customers are 
within a 3'2-mile radius of our store. We are 
spending our advertising dollars exclusively in 
The Record Newspapers—their complete cover- 
age of this big market makes an outstanding 
advertising buy.” 


Yes... Troy is a BIG market and you can tell 
your sales story to “everybody” through The 
Record Newspapers, Troy’s only dailies. They 
give you complete coverage at ONE low cost of 
only 12c per line. 
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That’s the assignment of KYW’s versatile 


CL 


Concert PIANIST with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra at the age of fifteen. . youngest Navy band- 
master in World War I. . 


stint as conductor before the mike. 


Whether it's Beethoven, Bach, or Brahms. 


relhouse, hoogie-woogie, or the blues, Fuhrman 


with a twenty-year 


. bar- 


is every inch the master musician. The full range 
of his talent is currently shown in programs in the 
popular vein, with special arrangements, spon- 


sored by two leading Philadelphia advertisers. 


Musical Director.. 


ARENCE FUHRMAN 


The outstanding success of KYW musical pro- 
grams is directly traceable to the genius and 
sound musicianship of Clarence Fuhrman. Aud- 
ience-acceptance throughout the coverage-area of 
KYW, plus the baton of Clarence Fuhrman, are 
a combination to bear in mind. When consider- 
ing radio sponsorship in the Philadelphia market, 
ask to hear an audition-record of “Clarence Fuhr- 
man Presents”. . a 30-minute available feature 
on Wednesday evenings from 7.30 to 8. NBC 
Spot Sales will tell you more. 


——WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 


PHILADELPHIA KYW 


50,00 WATTS 


KDKA °* 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NBC SPOT SALES 
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The Forgotten Man in Sales: 


ae ant 
Harold M. Lambert, from Frederic Lewis 


The Home Office Correspondent 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore believe that customer-contacts made 
through the men who handle sales letters at headquarters are fully 
as important as those made through the sales force. So they’ve 


launched a program to develop these men into full-line specialists. 


UR customers have two direct 
contacts with our business— 
through the salesman and 
the sales correspondent. 

Very few executives question the 
sneed for or the value of thorough and 
| continuous training of territorial sales- 
}men who contact customers in the 
} field. But it would appear that these 
} same executives give very little, if any, 
| Consideration to the training of people 
| who write, telephone, and telegraph 
| these same customers every working 
} day, and many a working night. 

We refer to the salesmen in the 
home office—the generally under- 
tated, usually berated, and never fully 

| appreciated sales correspondents. Un- 
| less their salesmanship is on a par 
} with that of the field organization, a 
business faces the real danger of di- 
luting or dissipating excellent field 


ae 


} ‘faining, operation and supervision by 


} mediocre, careless handling of the 
customer at headquarters. 

Planned and plotted continuous 
training, in our opinion, is the only 
Way to minimizing misinterpreted quo- 
tations and orders, vexing delays in 
il Correspondence, letters which cause 

the customer to “burn,” arguments be- 
“ tween the field and headquarters, and 


my failures which jeopardize good- 
Will, 
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BY 
A. A. HANIFORD 


Director of Sales Training 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


In our business—selling engineered 
products to measure and control tem- 
perature, pressure and flow—corres- 
pondents are responsible for making 
and submitting quotations, for enter- 
ing orders into production, for keep- 
ing distributor relationships on an 
even keel, and for answering the 101 
types of letters received from our cus- 
tomers. 

To add to their problems, they are 
currently faced with the assignment 
of mastering a complex, continuously 
changing system of handling cancel- 
lations, deferred deliveries and order 
changes, brought on by the varying 
requirements of the war machine. 

The correspondent’s job is not an 
easy one by any measure, nor does his 
salary permit his wife to open charge 
accounts at the better stores. 

During the war years, it has not 
been possible to provide - planned, 


comprehensive training for sales cor- 
respondents. Machines have been busy 
every hour, and supervisors have been 
busy making ptoducers out of house- 
wives, mail carriers, school teachers, 
and bank clerks. 

We have gone along for three 
years, recognizing our failures of 
omission, but almost helpless to train 
correspondents effectively, because of 
conditions in our factory and sales 
office and because of the high turn- 
over of correspondents. 

But we are all caught up on alibis, 
compromises and excuses, We have 
launched our training program for 
sales correspondents, and intend to 
carry through to successful comple- 
tion. 

The industrial part of our business 
at present comprises the products of 
four divisions: Ashcroft Gauges, Con- 
solidated Safety and Relief Valves, 
American Instruments, and Hancock 
Valves. Each Division has had 4 or 
5 correspondents—usually a total of 
about 20 key correspondents to han- 
dle customers served by 45 industrial 
salesmen in the field. 

Right now, we are in the middle of 
an important change in our inside 
sales organization. We have launched 
a training program with the objective 
to make full-line specialists out of 
single-line experts. We are organizing 
to train each correspondent in the 
other three divisions of our business. 
But we are doing it a bit differently— 
we are letting correspondents train 
each other. 

This training method may not be 
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Personal... 
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Mas. M. J. Jones has (1) a husband in 
the Navy, (2): a fifteen-months old son, 
called Junior, (3) not very much money, 
and (4) problems too numerous to mention. 
So we will merely mention one, viz. fresh air 
for Junior in winter. 

This problem calls for some discretion 
and a suitable vehicle as well. If the dove 
of Peace and Mr. Jones were both working 
at their old trades, Mrs. J. would have one 
of those English cab jobs that knock the 
neighbors’ eyes out. The world as it is, she 
compromises with a dull lead pencil, and a 
labored literary effort which is sent to the 
local newspaper office, with sixty cents cash. 

Tomorrow Mrs. Jones’ composition will 
appear as a want ad, as follows: 


set of dialed. 17 oint st. Evenings. 


-| WILL exch. bass. , fold. bth. , elec. btl. war. 
*| for by. carr., adj. top, gd. cond. JA-999. M 


bas MOVIQAG, haul’g. reas., depend , day or > 
G 


The message may be cryptic to you, but 
it is crystal clear to Mrs. Alice Smith who 
has a husband in the Army, not very much 
money, and anticipates the conventional 


blessed event. A party with the telephone 
number JAsper 999 wants a baby carriage 
with an adjustable top, in good condition. 
Mrs. Smith’s sister, mother of four and not 


expecting another at present, has ” 


a beautiful carriage bought for her 
youngest Josie who is now old 
enough to walk. 
Mrs. Smith will lend-lease the 
carriage and exchange it for a 
bassinet, a folding bath, and an 
electric bottle warmer. The last 
hadn’t worked well since she let 
it fall on the floor—but was tossed in to 
cinch the trade. , 

It did—Mrs. Smith having no experience 
as yet at bottle warming...And there, fellow 
advertisers, you have one of the commonest 
instances of successful advertising! 


Year in, year out, there are millions of 
ordinary Americans who know nothing of 
advertising techniques, but know that the 
briefest bulletin in a newspaper will find a 
new job, or maid, home, customer, a lost 


possession, or somebody to share expenses 
driving to California; will sell a house, used 
car, old furniture, dog, autograph album; 
will exchange the unwanted for the wanted. 

They donot advertise to educate, inform, 
or please; for good will, commercial identity; 
to keep a name alive, develop leads or lists 
of prospects, offset competition, improve 
Starch or CAB ratings, influence dealers, 
stimulate salesmen, protect a franchise, 
support distribution, establish a point of 
superiority, or create favorable opinion. 

They want to make one (1) sale, once; 
find just one needle in the human haystack. 
They know enough to use the newspaper. 
Their own experience and the many columns 
of classified are living testimony to their 
confidence and their common sense. The 
national advertiser can look farther and fare 
as well with newspaper advertising. 

All media have some merit, value, utility. 
The first and final function of newspaper 
advertising is that it makes sales... which, 
if we remember rightly, is the first and final 
purpose of advertising—any advertising! 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


. +» the first advertising medium of Philadelphia : .. This advertisement is one of a series in behalf of newspaper 
advertising ... and is available to any newspaper for reproduction or publication, without credit.» 


Nationat Apvertisinc Representatives: Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis; Keene Fitzpatrick, San Francis? 
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new to some companies, but it is the 
first time to us. For a period varying 
fom 5 to 8 weeks (depending on 
the learning ability of the student 
and instructing ability of the teacher), 
two correspondents from different div- 
isions work desk to desk as a team. 

As an example, the gauge cor- 
respondent teaches the valve corre- 
spondent about gauges and in turn is 
taught about valves. Their work is 
closely watched by the two divisional 
managers and correspondent supervi- 
sors. Consultations are frequent; sug- 
gestions are many. After two weeks 
of give and take, the correspondents 
set up their own working schedule, 
devoting mornings to the work of 
one division, afternoons to the other 
division. To date, this training pro- 
gram has not resulted in accumulation 
of work, or excessive overtime. 

We also are building a special pro- 
gram for factory training in addition 
to office training. It is our experience 
that factory training means more 
when it follows a certain amount of 
time spent in the office getting fa- 
miliar with products through catalogs, 
quotations, orders, and customer cor- 
respondence. 

We are launching this training pro- 
gram because we owe it to our cor- 
tespondents to give them a broader 
training and opportunity. A gauge 
correspondent, for example, would 
have a limited experience to offer 
should he seek another position with 
our company or with another. But a 
correspondent trained and experienced 
in our complete line would have a 
far broader base on which to build 
his future. 

We have set up a program to look 
under our own roof for new sales- 
men. When the correspondents are 
trained and equipped in all divisions 
of our business, they will comprise 
our first line of prospects. 

_ The old system was inflexible. Dur- 
ing periods of heavy absence, such as 
vacations, holiday seasons, winter cold 
time, one division or other has been 
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almost completely bogged down or 
snowed under. But we could not give 
them help from another division, be- 
cause these people were unfamiliar 
with the products and peculiar policies 
and practices of that ieiden, 

As a result of the training program, 
correspondents will be happier. The 
entire program was discussed with the 
correspondents in open meeting. Their 
response was unanimously enthusiastic. 
And they have entered into the train- 
ing work earnestly. 

Customers will be better served. 
Each customer will be the responsibil- 


ity of only one correspondent, rather 
than four or five. Less confusion, 
speedier service, more intimate knowl- 
edge of the customer will result. 

Field representatives will be more 
cooperative. They, too, will deal with 
ony one person each at headquarters, 
rather than with many. They will be 
able to tell the correspondents about 
the peculiarities of their customers. 

Management will benefit. If this 
program builds soundly and economic- 
ally toward the future, which will 
challenge the best values of all of 
us, management will gain. 


in Dayton. 


Dayton area. 


DAYTON will be bigger 


and busier than Prewar 
Dayton for these reasons— 


1. 41 different Automotive Products will be made 


2. 18 factories in Dayton will make Home Appli- 
ances and Equipment. 


3.65 plants in Dayton will make Machine Tools, 
Jigs, Dies, Gauges, etc. 


4, 456 industrial plants in Dayton will make a wide 
variety of important peacetime products. 


5. $100,000,000 annual farm income from the rich 


6, Plans already blueprinted for Dayton’s industrial 
postwar plant expansion exceed $50,000,000. 
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Nationally Represented by The Geo. A- McDevitt Co. 
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Packard executives and the company’s Dealer 
Advisory Council meet quarterly with dealer 
representatives. “This is not just a gesture,” 
W. Slack, general sales manager (left), 
points out. “It is an earnest effort to pro- 
mote a closer relationship between the factory 
dealers. Our 


problems are mutual.” 


Dealer Advisory Council Helps 
Packard Prepare for Post-War 


First discussions reveal that problems surrounding the rebuilding 


of the selling organization are uppermost in dealers’ minds. A new 


compensation plan is in the making, and the new dealer sales agree- 


ment calls for cooperative advertising new to the Packard .setup. 


BY D. G. 


DEALER Advisory Council, 

a new dealer franchise, a new 

cooperative advertising pro- 

gram, and a new procedure 
for hiring, training, supervising, and 
compensating dealers’ salesmen are 
among the most notable features of 
the post-war plans of the Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, which already 
have been implemented or are nearing 
completion. 

The Dealer Advisory Council was 
organized early in the Summer of 1944 
and the first meeting was held at the 
factory in June. A second meeting has 
since been held and a third is sched- 
uled for January. 

Characterized as the key to closer 
relationship between motor car dealer 
and manufacturer, the Packard Dealer 
Advisory Council differs in several re- 
spects from any other in the automotive 
field. Members of the council are ap- 
pointed by the factory. They are chosen 
with due regard to geographical loca- 
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tion but not by zones; they serve for 
a minimum and maximum term, and 
they are urged to obtain the views of 
their fellow Packard dealers on an- 
nounced subjects before attending each 
meeting. Minutes of the council meet- 
ings are transcribed and sent to all 
Packard dealers immediately. The min- 
utes do not identify dealers who make 
proposals and they do not quote deal- 
ers’ comments, the theory being that 
councilmen might hesitate to speak 
freely if they knew they were to be 
quoted. On the other hand, factory 
officials and executives are quoted in 
full to make their statements authori- 
tative. 

“This is not just a gesture,” L. W. 
Slack, general sales manager, points 
out. “It is an earnest effort to promote 
a closer relationship between factory 
and dealers. After all, our problems 
are mutual. We are all in the same 
boat and each must pull his oar if we 
are to make satisfactory progress. 


“To my mind, the most notable 
feature of the meetings so far has been 
the attitude of frankness and sincerity, 
We have no secrets. At the very first 
meeting, President George T. Christo- 
pher laid all of our cards on the table, 
He told the dealers frankly about our 
problems and our plans to handle 
them, He recognized the fact that deal- 
ers, too, have their problems, and he 
assured them of the fullest possible 
cooperation from the factory in meet- 
ing and solving their problems. On 
the other hand, dealers must do their 
part. This is not a paternalistic organi- 
zation. It is a mutual one. 

“Some people have asked us what 
we would do if the dealers should 
bring up delicate subjects, such as deal- 
er discounts or car allotments. In the 
first place, there is no reason why 
these or any other subjects should be 
delicate ones. In the second place, 
such subjects already have been dis- 
cussed. There is no secret about dealer 
discounts, for example. Everyone in 
the industry is familiar with them. 
And if anyone wants to know how they 
are arrived at, we just take a piece 
of chalk and a blackboard and show 
him. Other problems are being met in 
the same spirit of frankness and fair- 
ness. As to allocations of cars during 
the period of expected excess demand, 
we explain our plans to increase the 
number of dealers, but we assure old 
dealers that they will not be penalized 
in any way. We recognize their prior 
rights and they recognize our right to 
fill up key points and other centers 
where we are not at present repre- 
sented.” 

Members of the advisory council are 
appointed, rather than elected, Mr. 
Slack says, because the factory is in 
a better position to make the selections 
than are the dealers at large. Factory 
representatives call on the dealers. 
They know them personally. They 
know exactly what kind of job each 
dealer is doing, and can recommend 
membership accordingly.” 


No Place for Yes Men 


Thus, Packard avoids “yes men” on 
the council. It wants the councilmen 
to be representative of the dealer or- 
ganization in every respect. It likes to 
have a representative from a large city 
where there is only one Packard dealer; 
another from a large city where there 
are several Packard dealers; others 
from smaller cities and some from 
small towns, and so on. And of cours¢ 
the entire country must be represented, 
because dealer problems naturally differ 
somewhat in different parts of the 
country. 

The geographical and urban repfe- 
sentation is indicated by the personnel 
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The act of knitting does not require conscious thought. 


It’s an acquired habit. 


The people of Southern New England have 
acquired the habit of relying upon WTIC be- 
cause WTIC supplies them with the type of 


radio entertainment they like. 


And, it’s important to please these people be- 


cause they possess a buying income that is 60% 
in excess of the national average. They have the 


ability to buy your product. 


You can reach them—and sell them —through 


the medium of WTIC’s 50,000 WATTS. 


IN SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


PEOPLE ARE IN THE Aaeetl OF LISTENING TO WTIC 


F 


DIRECT ROUTE TO AMERICA’S NO. 1 MARKET 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 


Member of NBC and New England Regional Network 


Represented by WEED & COMPANY, New York, Boston, 


Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco and Hollywood 
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of the original council which was com- 
prised of R. E. Bickelhaupt, Clinton, 
la.; O. E. Chessher, Beaumont, Tex.; 
W. L. Greer, West Philadelphia, 
Pa.; H. S. Jillson, Waterbury, Conn.; 
M. H. Jordan, San Diego, Calif.; 
E. B. Moon, Wichita, Kan.; E. J. 
Schroeder, Saginaw, Mich.; H. B. 
Vaughan, Birmingham, Ala. 

The council so far has been com- 
prised of eight members. The number 
probably will be increased to twelve 
later. Each member serves not less than 
two terms, a term being three months. 
At the conclusion of each council 
meeting, names of councilmen are put 
in a hat and all except two are drawn 
out. The two whose names remain in 
the hat resign and are immediately re- 
placed by the appointment of two new 
representatives. As each representative 
serves a minimum of two terms, names 
of newly-appointed members are not 
put in the hat for drawing—hence 
there will be only six names each time 
hereafter. Those who drop out are not 
reappointed immediately or soon, al- 
though there is no definite rule con- 
cerning this. The plan thus provides 
for rotating representatives at a fairly 
rapid rate. 


Meetings Are Quarterly 


Meetings are held quarterly, usually 
at the factory. A program of each 
meeting is prepared in advance and is 
mailed to the councilmen with a sug- 
gestion that they write dealers within 
a radius of 100-200 miles, sending 
them a copy of the list of subjects to 
be discussed and inviting their sug- 
gestions and comments. The response 
so far has been excellent, Mr. Slack 
states. 

A large percentage of dealer letters 
have asked for help in recruiting, 
training, supervising, and compen- 
sating salesmen, Mr. Slack says, and 
a complete program of this kind has 
been promised to be ready by the time 
reconversion begins. 

“We feel that the industry has been 
negligent in this respect,” Mr. Slack 
admits. “For the past several years, it 
has made little effort to attract the 
better type of men to its sales organiza- 
tion. We must provide inducements 
and incentives which will attract the 
class of young men who not only will 
succeed as salesmen, but who will be- 
come the dealers of the future. While 
details have not been agreed upon in 
full, among the inducements will be a 
salary and commission plan which will 
compare favorably with that which has 
long been in effect in the better-class 
specialty field. The salary will be large 
enough to insure a competence, while 
the commission will provide an in- 
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centive and will reward each salesman 
jn accordance with his ability and ap- 
lication. 

“This compensation plan is expected 
to attract a better type of salesman. 
But even the best types of salesmen 
must be properly and thoroughly 
trained, otherwise. they will not be 
profitable to themselves or to their em- 
ployers. This, too, is being taken care 
of and a complete and thorough sales 
training program will be ready by the 
time it is needed. A start already has 
been made on this. For one thing, we 
have chosen 60 men here at the factory 
and are giving them a course of train- 
ing two hours a night, two nights a 
week, for about ten weeks, with the 
end in view of appointing those who 
qualify for Zone or Regional field 
work. For another, we'll have a thor- 
ough course for dealers’ salesmen 
which will incorporate all of the most 
modern aids, including motion pic- 
tures.” 


The Dealer Sales Agreement 


A new dealer sales agreement also 
has been prepared and this was one of 
the major topics of discussion at the 
second council meeting, when it was 
studied and analyzed word by word. 
A feature of this new franchise is a 
cooperative advertising plan which, 
while not new to the industry, is new 
to Packard. Briefly, this program pro- 
vides for setting aside a sum from the 
sale of each new car and for a prorated 
contribution from the factory the total 
to be used for local dealer advertising, 
such as newspapers and outdoor post- 
ers. In addition, the factory will con- 
tinue to bear all of the cost of national 
advertising. 

Parts and service facilities and ac- 
tivities also have been discussed in 


| . detail and projected expansion of the 


' 
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former, Mr. Slack points out, will 
center on surveys of Packard dealer 
shop equipment which are now being 
made from coast to coast. Dealer in- 
terest in the improvement of their 
facilities is running high, he says, and 
plans are under way to make modern 
installations and to replace wornout 
or obsolete equipment “‘as soon as the 
Government says okay.” 

Packard at present has approximately 
1,500 dealers, representing some 96% 
of its pre-Pearl Harbor strength. Cer- 
tain distributors have been converted 
to dealers during the past two years, 
in the interesi of lowering distribution 
costs and improving service to dealers. 

The company expects to produce 
automobiles at a rate of 200,000 a year 
within 18 months after reconversion. 
That will be just about double the 
highest pre-war rate of production. 

When that will be,” George T. 
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PROSPEROUS CAPITAL 
OF A FOUR-STATE MARKET 


Once a buffalo trail passed near the convergence of three rivers 
- ++ @ primitive highway junction in a new, rich land. Because this spot 
was the natural focal point of all the surrounding territory, traders and 


trappers soon established a trading post. 


Sioux City owes much to its fortunate geographical position. Its 
economic importance as the hub of a great agricultural empire makes 


it a major market. 


POPULATION 


The population of Sioux City and its retail trading zone” is as large 
as the total city population of Des Moines, Omaha and Kansas City 


Leadership in prestige and completeness of coverage makes The 
Sioux City Journal and Journal-Tribune the one sure, low cost method 
of selling the Sioux City Market. 


*748,759 A. B. C. 


Che Sioux City Sournal 
JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT 
ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO 
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_ makers will have many new models to show. Because, 
right now, they are working on postwar models —to be ready 
with jobs for returning servicemen and with private planes for a great 
air-minded public. 


In planning for such conversion, all industry is calling more and 
more on AIR EXPRESS to save millions of man-hours and dollars through 
the high-speed delivery of vital material. After the war, of course, the 

vastly expanded facilities of AIR EXPRESS will serve business in all 
markets, both here at home and abroad. 


SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 
A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
For Every Business 


With additional planes now available for all important types of traffic, 3-mile-a- 
minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of foreign 
countries. Thousands of shippers are saving substantial sums through Air Express, 
employing its economy and efficiency in an ever-increasing number of ways. 


WRITE TODAY for “Quizzical Quiz”—a booklet packed with facts that will help 
you solve many a shipping problem. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


Christopher, president and genera, 
manager, states, “is dependent upon 
the end of the war in Europe. We ex. 
pect the Government to give auto. 
mobile makers the go-ahead on at least 
partial reconversion immediately after 
V-E Day. Reconversion will involve the 
four factors of manpower, equipment, 
materials and factory space. We believe 
these factors can be properly balanced, 
though; and, with expected cut-backs 
in war production, it seems to us that 


| we should be able to begin producing 


automobiles and still continue to main- 
tain such war production as will be 
essential to supply the Japanese theater 
of operations with everything required 
to bring that phase of the conflict to 
an early conclusion.” 

The Packard president expects his 
company to begin producing motor 
cars approximately six months after 
permission to do so is granted, but no 
one knows at present how many cars 
will be authorized at first. The esti- 
mated goal of 200,000 cars a year is 
not just a box-car figure, he says, but 
is one based on a careful analysis of 
post-war plant capacity and public de- 
mand. 

The war in Europe may end sud- 
denly, he points out, and to be unpre- 
pared for peace might well be quite 
as serious as to be unprepared for war. 
To say the least, undue delay in recon- 
verting would result in needless un- 
employment, with its consequent re- 
percussions on the entire national 
economy. 


OUTSTANDING 
SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Aggressive sales manager with 
exceptional sales record wants 
opportunity to go places with 
substantial organization. Consistent 
leader in sales gains and in estab- 
lishing new business. Experienced 
in merchandising dept. store, chain 
store, jobber and dealer business. 
Specialized in selling hardware and 
house furnishing stores as well as 
lumber yards. Special ability in 
training sales organization, address- 
ing sales groups or clients meetings. 
Original thinker, organizer and self- 
starter. Well integrated substantial 
family man. 

Age 40, with present firm 18 years. 
College graduate in Business Ad- 
ministration. Present earnings — 
$10,000. Reason for change — want 
opportunity with greater scope 
and responsibilities with resultant 
higher remuneration. 

Respondent should have an urgent 
need for top-flight man who can 
inspire, organize and direct sales 
organization. Box No. 2068, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. : 
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id walk into two rooms at 
once? Nothing to it! It happens 
—_ every time you step into an NBC 
studio. And it’s done by walls... 
not mirrors. 
- For every studio is two rooms—one 
th room floating inside another room—an 
. engineering achievement to assure the 
-d highest degree of soundproofing. 
. NBC has 32 of these four-sided rooms 
id with eight walls . . . each studio forti- 
“4 fied with double ceilings, double walls, 
6 double floors . . . the inner one being 
if completely suspended and isolated from 
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roadcasting Uompany 


America’s No. 1 Network 


Neatest trick 
of the week? 


NBC’s Radio City studios—“It floats 
—and it’s 99+ per cent pure quiet.” 

Result? Freedom from vibration 
while transient sound waves meet sud- 
den death the moment they approach. 
In this way a symphony in one studio 
hasn’t a chance of intruding upon a 
drama in the one next door. 


* * * 


Of course it might be possible to get 
by with less... but NBC likes to make 
sure. This is just another example of 
how NBC strives for perfection in every 
field of radio broadcasting. It is the 
grand total of many things .. . large 
and small .. . done well which helps 
to make NBC “The Network Most 
People Listen to Most.” 


s 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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-the global 
high-sign 


»»» ANOTHER OF THE 
NATION’S LEADERS USING 
THE BLUE NETWORK? 


Coca Cola —a global invitation for 
“The Pause That Refreshes”’. . . an 
American Hall Mark of Quality to 
the BLUE six days a week, Monday 


through Saturday with “Spotlight 
Bands.” 


HOW YOU CAN JOIN THE 
“BLUE BOOK” OF RADIO 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
Twenty new Pacific Coast advertisers 
in 1944 joined the fast moving, vol- 
ume sales crowd listed in the ‘BLUE 
BOOK.” There are still hot times 
available on the Pacific BLUE from 
San Diego to Seattle. Let us help 
you plan sales success in this vast 
market. See us in 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
HOLLYWOOD ~- SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT . PITTSBURGH 


PACIFIC BLUE NETWORK 
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If you’ve never tried out the idea of giving over one session of your con- 
vention to a free-for-all in which the salesmen can gripe to their heart’s 
content, you don’t know what you're missing. Such sessions—this is one 
of them—often produce fresh and practical ideas which are money. makers. 


Salesmen Tell Brass Hats What’s 
Wrong with Management Methods 


When I. B. Kleinert invited salesmen to participate in a “squawk 


session,” the men came up with some practical ideas for tighten- 


ing up some of the loose nuts and bolts in the sales department. 


Company executives see stiff competition in post-war period. 


N open forum in which a 
score of salesmen told depart- 
ment managers and other 
home office executives about 
the most troublesome problems they 
were meeting in the field, and sug- 
gesting solutions for them, was the 
feature of a December sales conven- 
tion of the I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 

Closer coordination in merchandis- 
ing between the eight major depart- 
ments of the company was urged by 
the men, and to this end they sug- 
gested that sampling should be stand- 
ardized, order blanks simplified, sales 
department letters condensed into one 
periodical bulletin, and the advertising 
presentation tied more closely to the 
salesmen’s selling tools. 

A need for distinction between job- 
bers, chain stores, and mail order 
houses was felt by many of the men, 
due to the confusion growing out of 
increased overlapping activities by 
companies. 

Salesmen discussed in detail the 
basic qualifications of each of these 
business groups. The combined opin- 
ions of the men defined the different 
classifications as follows: 

A jobber is one who: 

1. Buys in bulk. 

. Carries the credit. 
. Maintains a reserve stock and 
pays insurance on it. 

4. Travels salesmen at his own ex- 


pense. 


. Resells merchandise at a profit to 
retailers and ships it. 

. Does not sell at retail himself. 
chain store organization is: 

. A group of stores operating un- 
der one name. 

. Where merchandise is bought by 
one buyer. 

. Where merchandise is paid for 
at one source. 

. Where the stores themselves are 
of the self-service, mass-display 
character rather than of depart- 
ment store setup. 

The salesmen urged that this group 
would be more accurately identified as 
“syndicate stores” than as chain stores. 

Groups of department stores in 
which each unit has its own buyers 
should be considered as individual 
units, the salesmen agreed. 

A mail order house was defined as 
a company that: 

1. Prints a catalog. 

2. Distributes it. 

3. Does its business largely by mail. 

4. Can have retail stores. 

Much stiffer competition must be 
expected in post-war selling, Harold 
W. Quinby, sales manager, pointed 
out in the opening talk of the con- 
vention. Little companies have become 
“cocky,” he explained. Many new 
companies have entered the field and 
many of the established concerns are 
directing their sales efforts to new 
fields. Here he cited the companies 
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If your wife were your widow and hard 
put to it to make ends meet —Walter 
Clyde Davis would have appeared as 
a godsend to her. 

For that is how he appeared to thou- 
sands of the poor and widowed of Colo- 
rado Springs...until he disappeared with 
a cool million of their precious savings. 

Thousands of ‘‘ Wanted for Embezzle- 
ment’’ circulars flashed his sleek descrip- 
tion the country over. But the months 
went by—and the poor got poorer. 

Then, in the ““Line Up”’ of one of the 
magazines of Macfadden Men’s Group 


@ his face appeared again. (See clipping at 


MEN’S GROUP 


hs that Earned © 
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left.) Forty-one days later a reader saw 
him; Davis was arrested; committed sui- 
cide the next morning in his cell. 

The fact that he met a well-earned end 
is far less important to the editors of 
these magazines than the larger fact that 
hundreds of thousands of embezzled dol- 
lars were recovered, restored to the poor 
and widowed of Colorado Springs. 

And this is but one of thousands of inci- 
dents that explain the influence of the 
magazines of Macfadden Men’s Group 
over its audience. That influence is an in- 
separable part of the advertiser’s franchise 
in True Detective and Master Detective. 


TRUE DETECTIVE 
MASTER DETECTIVE 


WORTH IS ITS HOLD ON ITS READERS AND ITS VALUE TO SOCIETY 
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MAYBE I’M NUTS! 


Easy desk job—security—no travel 
—a hundred bucks a week, custo- 
mers or no customers. Maybe I’m 
nuts to want a change but present 
position holds no opportunity for 
advancement. I could do a bang- 
up job of selling for someone. I 
am 38—college graduate—present- 
able. If you have an opening in 
the South where hard, intelligent 
work means real opportunity, write 
me, care of Box 2066, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


who once sold only to chain stores, 
who are now reaching out for depart- 
ment-store business. 

“This is not the time to get panicky 
or hysterical, but rather to go back to 
the sound principles of good sales- 
manship,” Mr. Quinby urged. 

He pointed out that every possible 
effort was being expended these days 
by the company in laboratory research, 
in actual testing of sample products in 
actual wear, in professional design and 
sales advice, and to have ready for the 
salesman, as soon as labor, material 


supplies and Government rulings per- 


Bacon Bropie, Southem Press, Toronto, 
becomes the first president of The Cana- 
dian Advertising and Sales Federation, a 
new organization “to provide the Cana- 
dian selling and advertising fields with 
a medium of united action and expression 
they have not heretofore enjoyed.” 


mit, the “‘finest things of previous 
lines and many of them with sub- 
stantial improvements.” This would 
be true even if natural rubber were 
not made available and synthetics were 
used. 

Today’s salesmen face two enemies: 
easy orders and nothing to sell. No 
matter how hard-boiled a buyer may 
be, today he welcomes every salesman 
with open arms. In turn, a salesman 
having little to sell and most of that 
on a ration basis, would be less than 
human if he wasn’t tempted to ease 
up on the selling effort. This is a 
subtle, destructive force to his basic 
efficiency which every salesman should 
watch. ‘Now is the time to investigate 
new fields, cultivate new customers, 
and devote added time to impress your 
regular customers that your line is the 


P best,” Mr. Quinby stressed. 
Not only at Christmas, but on the other 364 days, as well, WOAI con- : 


sistently gives its vast listening audience the finest of NBC, TQN and local 
programs . . . and, as a result, gives its advertisers the most listeners—at 
the lowest cost—of any station in Central and South Texas. 


COUNCIL FOR MARKET 
DEVELOPMENT 


To listeners and advertisers alike, a merry “year ’round Christmas!” 


50,000 WATTS — CLEAR CHANNEL — NBC AFFILIATE — MEMBER TQN 


Consultants... 


MARKET ANALYSIS 
PERSONNEL SELECTION 
SALES TRAINING 


e 
Odin Thomas 
Director 
5057 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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THE POWERFUL ADVERTISING INFLUENCE OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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The toad’s version: “8 more hop- 
ping-days till Christmas.” 
a7 


Jack Lutz wonders why the poll- 
cats who conduct our innumerable 
surveys always ask “the man in the 
street.” Says: “Don’t we have side- 
walks in this country, or is it grass- 
roots stuff ?”’ 


In case Booth Tarkington cares, 
there is an Alice Adams in the Phila- 
delphia telephone-directory. 

° 


Writes Horace Williams: ‘The 
U. S. Navy gives its submarines the 
names of fish. Should the day come 
when submersibles can double as air- 
planes, perhaps they will name one of 
the first of them: ‘Clippered Her- 
ting’.”” Ah, yes; the flying fish. 

e 


Philadelphia has about as many 
civic slogans as any town I know of, 
but Peoria is catching up. Through a 
mailer sent by the Peoria Association 
of Commerce Convention Department, 
I learn that Peoria is not only the 
“War-Conference City of Illinois” but 
the “Treasure-Chest of the Middle 
West.” 


Speaking of Peoria, Walter Gardner 
writes: ‘Dear Harry: Oh, Harry! How 
I needed you the other noon. Our 
radio told us that, after John Doe was 
kicked-out by his landlady, he went 
into her basement and unscrewed the 
tops of all her fruit-jars. She had him 
arrested. Oh, Harry, why weren't you 
here? I wanted to ask you: ‘Was he 
booked on grand looseny or petit 
Jatsony ?’. Harry, don’t be away again! 
Very truly yours, Walt.” 

e 


I see what you mean, Tessie; copy- 
| Men in San Francisco are Coast writers. 
+ 
Capsule Caricature: “The guy is 
strictly lower-case.” 
a 
Five national mags in succession 
turned-down an article I had sent them, 
titled: “Advertising Principle Favors 
Re-Election of Mr. Roosevelt.” My 
point was that “Roosevelt” is a magic 
trade-mark whose market-value has 
been building since the days of Theo- 
dore the First; that it has had more 
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mentions than perhaps any other name 
in our time, most of them favorable. 
As Winchell says: “Hmph!” 
e 
Crosby fans probably hope Sinatra’s 
next swoon-song may be his swan- 
song. 
e 
Campbell’s Tomato is “the soup 
liked most from coast-to-coast.’” That 
kind of carrying on would have been 
frowned upon when I was mixed-up 
in the account away back there. 
e 
Nit—"‘Sales-spiel put ‘em to sleep?” 
Wit—"“Yeah; sort of a lullabuy.” 
e 
John Love, editor of Toronto's 
Marketing, commenting on an item 
here by Byron McGill, says that the 
waitress who handed-out the final 
cereal-order with the remark: “This is 
the last straw!” is the kind of gal who 
would break the Camel’s back with a 
Lucky Strike. Sir, you are speaking of 
the cigarettes I love . . . and can’t 
get! 
e 
Mention of a lullaby makes me 
wonder if Miss Bankhead was ever 
sung to sleep with that old Irish 
number: ‘“Too-Ra-Loo-La-Talullah.” 
e 
Slogan for Sunroc Coolers: ‘““There’s 
nothing like a good drink of water.” 
7. 


When Francis Scott Key wrote 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” he was 
a prisoner-of-war, and properly con- 
cerned about the welfare of his com- 
rades at Ft. McHenry. In fact, he had 
anthems in his pants. 


Nit—"“Buy war-bonds.” 
Wit—"At least lend!” 


December 15 is the closing-date for 
Swan Soap’s big, national contest for 
a name for Mama Swan. The first prize 
ain’t hay, either: $100 a month for 
life, or twenty grand in one hunk. Let 
it never be said that I am too dignified 
to break a lance in such lists. I’m still 
dreaming of a white Christmas where 
I can throw my alarm-clock into the 
ash-can, and sleep till ten every 
morning. 

7 

WPB’s Bill Batt, as he is known in 

Washington, spoke to a ballroomful 


of industrialists and advertising-men 
last month at Philadelphia’s Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, under the aegis of 
the Eastern Industrial Advertisers. He 
made a strong case for playing ball 
with post-war Russia, as far as busi- 
ness and trade are concerned, at least. 
I can’t think of any reason against it 
at the moment. 
. 

Recommended reading: “Lost in the 
Horse Latitudes,” by H. Allen Smith, 
who wrote “Low Man on a Totem- 
Pole” and “Life in a Putty-Knife Fac- 
tory.” A single chapter (‘““The Comma 
Crisis”) is worth anybody's two bucks. 

* 


Parlor-version of a gag that never 
fails to rock me is the one about the 
hill-billy who was asked how he put in 
his time. He said: “I hunt and neck.” 
Asked what he hunted, he replied: 
“Something to neck.” 

e 

What the hotel-guest doubtless said 
to the bellhop: “Where is my launder- 
ing, Boy, tonight?” 

e 

Indian Summer is that season when, 
on a rainy day, the office elevator 
smells like a wet dog. 

e 

Reader Orville E. Reed, I have 

meant to say, is verse-atile. 
a 

Help-wanted ads show a trend. 
“Single man preferred,’ they often 
say, “as no housing available.’’ What 
a building-boom we're in for after the 
brawl is over! 

e 

It’s a miracle when anybody comes- 
up with a new headline for the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. Paul 
Barrett showed me a proof of “I’m in 
a class by myself,” used two years be- 
fore our contributor sent it in, or, that 
is, a reasonable facsimile. 

* 

One reason why Lowell Thomas is 
my favorite commentator is that he 
gives me the news and lets me judge 
for myself, without trying to color it 
with his own editorial opinion. Also, 
while his sense-of-humor is not exactly 
hilarious, it is extremely wholesome. 

e 

Even with 11,000,000 men in the 
armed forces, they represent less than 
one-tenth of the population; yet they 
are “blamed” for shortages all along 
the line. Boy, what consumers they 
must be! 

e 

And now, the column wishes vou a 
Pleasant Christmas. The word “Merry” 
is still rationed for the duration. So I 
wish you a Pleasant Christmas, and 
thank you for your many loyalties to 
this snack-bar over the years. 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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VERY person in the United 

States is affected in one 
way or another by the paper 
shortage. Paper must be con- 
served. Yet, in the face of this 
emergency, the paper work of 
business is heavier than ever 
before. Business requires—and 
is consuming more paper. 


There is a practical way for 
business to reduce consump- 
tion and waste of paper — and 
at the same time do it profitably 
by simplifying many office opera- 


“a 
j 
j 


-Reducing need for 
- Reducing Stationery In- 
. Eliminating Obsoles- 


- Permitting Consolida- 


How to run a business 


tions so that time is saved, man- 
power conserved, labor lightened, 
errors reduced, and office 
routines speeded up. 


This can be done by the use 
of Multilith Systemats, a devel- 
opment new to general busi- 
ness, but which is already 
providing invaluable services 
to businesses large and small, 
to Government offices—and the 
Armed Forces. 


A Systemat is an inexpensive 
paper-like master sheet. It 


_MULTILITH DUPLICATING SAVES BY:— _ 


Printed Forms. 
ventories. 
cence of Forms. 


tion of Several Forms 
into a Single Form. 


carries your forms (constant 
information) for purchase 
orders, job tickets, shipping 
documents, etc., etc. in repro- 
ducing ink. Variable informa. 
tion is written or typed in on 
this Systemat. It then becomes 
the master sheet to go onto a 
Multilith Duplicator to pro- 
duce the dozen, score, or hun- 
dreds of copies needed—each 
copy an original, black-on- 
white, permanent facsimile— 
all from blank paper. 


5. Avoiding Wasteful ‘“Over-Runs’’. 
6. Maintaining Legibility. 


7. Preventing Discards because of 
“Errors in Copying”. 


8. Utilizing Both Sides of Paper. 
9. Using Inexpensive Paper Stocks. 
10. Dispensing with Carbon Sheets. 


Let a Multigraph man explain the broad scope of Systemats and how they enable 
business to replace shelves of printed forms with stocks of blank paper. Phone 
the nearest local office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
—Cleveland 17. Sales offices with service and supply departments in all prin- 


cipal cities of the world. 


Multi raph 


US PAT OFF 


TRADE-MARKE REG 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Systemat, Multilith and Multigraph are Registered Trade-marks of Add 
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McKesson Meetings Stress Human 


Approach to Salesmanship 


MPHASIS on the fundamentals of human relationships—how to get along with 
people, and how to help people get along—is the theme of a series of sales 
schools being conducted by McKesson & Robbins, Inc., for the merchandising 
managers of the firm’s 66 divisional offices. 


I. H. Bander, vice-president in charge of drug and sundry sales for the company, 
has summed up his views on the personalized element in selling in a “Basic Philosophy 
of Human Contact.” It’s a ten-point program in which the principles governing good 
human relations have been translated by Mr. Bander into a platform of action for the 
company’s sales personnel. 


The 10-point program follows: 


|. The Philosophy of Contributory Effect teaches us at .. . MEANING... 
least one great fundamental, namely, that each one of us 
as an individual depends upon contributions from others, 


. of eat Every druggist can contribute to your success in the campaign . . 
in various ways, for our individual success. 


why not let him? 


2. Contributions can come only through contact with human 


beings, either in person or by mail, telephone, radio, if you know your story and tell it properly, you will obtain more 
through the senses in one form or another. contributors than otherwise. 


3, If we picture ourselves as standing at the base of a huge 
funnel with a cup in our hands into which, through that 
funnel, pour the rewards of our individual endeavors, we 
must recognize that our cup will be only as full as the 
pouring of “‘contributory effect’’ into that funnel by our 
associates. If you want business, you must sell people as well as the product. 


4. So, is it not obvious that the greater the insertion of our 
own lives and activities in a beneficial manner into the 
lives of others, a rebound, in rubber ball effect, is bound 


to take place, resulting in the pouring of contributions of Show your customers why it is to their advantage to push your prod- 
welfare into our own “funnels?” uct every day. 


5. Self interest is a virtue . . . self preservation is the first 
law of nature . . . but selfishness is a fault, because it in- 
evitably smacks of greed and causes a break of contact and Do not sell the product for commissions only . . . sell for the other 
ja dissolution of interest by others, in our welfare. man’s benefit first. 


) 6. Therefore, the philosophy of human contact teaches us 
that as we are interested in others, so will they be interested 
in us, 


1. If we sell merchandise merely for the benefits that we Develop the YOU angle in your approach . . . the other fellow is 
are to derive from the sale, we cannot succeed as well as primarily interested in what he gets out of it. 

§ if we sell merchandise for the benefits the other man derives 

B from the sale. 


8. In that manner we build for ourselves, through giving 


» before getting, but the getting is as sure as the setting of Show dealers and clerks how to sell your product to consumers . . . 
sthe sun because we render a service unselfishly. your business will be greater as a result. 
9. Few salesmen can mask their emotions . . . as a matter 
of fact, emotions in selling are necessary, but constructive 
emotions are best . . : they add that picturesqueness that Sincerity, and faith in your product for what it represents and what 
scompanies presentation of art, utility, service and profit it can do for druggists, must be expressed in a manner that will be 
Possibilities, absorbed and acted upon by retailers, in a sustained manner. 


10. To paraphrase the golden rule, act toward others ved Druggists can become more successful by selling more of your prod- 
you would have them act toward you . . . help druggists uct . . . show them why .. . show them how. . , you will reap 
Come more successful . . . they will help you in return. your reward as a result of your selling interest. 
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“He was trying to read my copy of the 


Buffalo Evening News* in his rearview mirror!’ 


Free Service for 
Returning Veterans 


ii you have a friend in the service 
who is honorably discharged ang 
who doesn’t have a job lined up, you 
might refer him to Orville E. Reed, 
132 S. Isbell, Howell, Mich. 

Mr. Reed is a specialist in direc 
mail advertising—in the preparation 
of sales letters, house publications, 
employe publications and morale-build. 
ing literature. He feels that although 
there are many plans afoot to help 
the returned serviceman find a job, 
he might perform a more definite, 
down-to-earth service than general 
plans seem to offer. 

He is making a free offer of his 
talents and experience to boys who are 
coming back from the war. Specifically, 
he offers to prepare a letter of appli- 
cation or a series of letters, if needed 
to do the job, to be mailed to pros. 
pective employers in the section of 
the country where the service man 
wishes to make his home. . 

These letters will be designed to 
arrange interviews with employers and 
to locate those employers when they 
need the experience, training and 
qualifications that the particular service 
man has to offer. He will also help in 
selecting names and addresses of pros- 
pective employers or instructing the 
service man how to go about compiling 
such a list. 

Any serviceman who wishes to 
avail himself of the free service has 
only to drop Mr. Reed a note, asking 
for a copy of “Qualification Inventory 
Blank.” This blank is a simple form 
in which the man gives the obvious 
information as to age, height, weight, 
marital status, education, experience in 
civil life, experience in the Army and 
the kind of position sought. 

There is absolutely no cost or obli- 
gation, stated or implied, in Mr. Reed's 
offer. It is simply his patriotic way of 
trying to help win the peace, and 
SALES MANAGEMENT is pleased to 
publicize his generous offer. 


Index to Advertisers 
(Continued from page 2) 
The United States News 


Wall Street Journal 

Washington Post 

WENR (Chicago) 

Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc. ...... 
WFIL (Philadelphia) 

WGAR (Cleveland) 

WHO (Des Moines) 

WLAC (Nashville) 

WLIB (New York) 

WLW (Cincinnati) 

WMAQ (Chicago) 

WMC (Memphis) 

WOATI (San Antonio) 

WOC (Davenport) 

The Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
WSAI (Cincinnati) 

WTIC (Hartford) 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. ..........-- ‘ 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 
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and § «. ‘bouncing putty” or Silicone 
, you # Rubber, developed in General Elec- 
Xceed, ff tric’s research laboratories, promises to 


become known as the rubber material 
that will last a lifetime. It looks like 
putty, stretches like taffy and bounces 
like a rubber ball. Its advantage over 


lirect 
ation 
ions, 
uild. 
ough 
help 


job, 
inite, 
neral 
t his 
O are 
cally, 
ippli- 
eded 
a G-E’s silicone rubber stretches like taffy. 
0 
man 
natural rubber is that it will withstand 
d to | temperatures as hot as 575 degrees and 
sand & will retain its elasticity when exposed 
they ff ‘ cold as low as 60 below zero. All 
and @ uses at present are confined to wartime 
vice | 4pplications but after the war Silicone 
Ip in § Rubber may be manufactured into 
pros- garden hoses that can be left out in 
, the the garden summer and winter and 
viling JB into tires that will outlast the car for 
which they were made. 
Ss to 
- has | «program pre-selector, 4 finger- 
sking tip control device for post-war radios, 
ntory |B permits your favorite radio program to 
form § be automatically turned on and then 
vious — switched off—then on again when 
“i ght, another pet program is broadcast. It’s 
ce in & Called the Telechron Pre-Selector and 
» and & is produced by Warren-Telechron Co. 
In this Pre-Selector, 48 keys around the 
obli- § Telechron clock represents a 15-minute 
eed’s — timing interval. Pulling out a key auto- 
ay of | matically turns the receiver on, at the 
and — Pte-selected station, for 15 minutes, 
d to —} and off at the end of the period unless 
the next key is pulled out also. Set- 
_— & ‘gs can be made as much as 10 hours 
» in advance. 
| *foamglas, a product of Pitts- 
1S burgh Corning Corp. is a true glass 
which has been blown up or “cellu- 
129 lated” so that its volume is about 15 
s2 fj “mes that of ordinary glass. It has a 
jf Bf closed-cell structure, there being some 
18 ff ‘ve million tiny sealed air pockets per 
40 J, Subic foot. It weighs 10 pounds per 
i cubic foot, about the same as cork. 
51 Because it is so light and completely 
P (Mpervious to water, it has found war- 
127 time uses as the buoyant element in 
108 life rafts and net buoys. As insulation 
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Coming Your Way 


applications: hot and cold tanks and 


thermal insulation in the following 


towers, outdoor vats, furnaces, gas 
flues and ducts, drying kilns, process 
rooms, cold storage spaces, exterior 
built-up roofs, building floors and in 
cavity or core wall construction. 


Your post-war plane may be an 
amphibian. 


model which was recently given ex- 
tensive tests, indicates an all metal, 
high wing amphibian monoplane, pow- 
ered by a single 175 h.p. engine, to 
accommodate four passengers. It is 
expected to sell for under $4,000. 


«sss¢ivilian amphibian is a post- 
victory plane that Republic Aviation 
Corp. intends to produce for air- 
minded Americans. The experimental 


Remember Me and 


111,000 


more Folks in 


when you make up 
your 1945 List 
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stort 
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ILLINOIS 
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AT THE TOP IN 


t has been used in many types of ship 
‘onstruction. In addition to its wartime 
tasks, Foamglas has found duty as 


ROCKFORD 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
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WHICH OF THESE FIVE ATTRACTIVE TYPES OF DRAPERY 


ENSEMBLES DO YOU PREFER? 


No. 1— Window Draperies with 
Ornamental Swinging Cranes 


The formal beauty of ornamental crane fixtures and fluor length 


i draperies, as illustrated and described on page six of the bookict 
i “Beauty Secrets for Your Windows,” hat # wide appeal among 
{r many people of duscrimnation — as indeed have al! of the types 
ike af drapery ensvembies shown here. Think of a favorite room 
Yr We" and decide if thus is the otyle of drapery decoration you would 
o a >t + take Dest for i. If so, vote foe NUMBER ONE im the space 
a) a provided on the back page 


REFER TO OUR SOOKLET, “BEAUTY SECRETS 
FOR YOUR WINDOWS” 


No. 2 Window Draperies with 
Wood Pole Sets 


You may prefer the simple digmty of daperies hung on a Judd 
Wood Pole, sumilar to set 1179 shown on page cight of the “Beauty 
Secrets” booklet, and reproduced here, Wood Pole Fixtures are 
available in maple, mahogany and walnut, ta match your fura: 
tute, uf in eatique ivary of antique white. If wood pole fixtures 
are your firs chowe, mark your pege four veting beMat uppoute 
NUMBER TWO. 


VOTE FOR YOUR FAVORIT* ON PAGE FOUR OF THIS 


ep” 
5m 
Window 


Poll among consumers gives drapery fixture manufacturer a picture 
of consumer preferences, supplies cues for direction of retail sales 
training. Company’s post-war plan calls for shorter line, fewer 


accounts, to achieve production and distribution economies. 


Based on an interview with 


GEORGE R. MURDOCK 


Vice-President and Sales Manager 
H. L. Judd Co., Inc. 
New York City 


L. JUDD CO., Walling- 


tributors and dealers for the post-war 
ford, Conn., is giving dis- 


period. 


TELL US WHICH YOU LIKE AND WHY...YOU MAY Win 
ONE OF THE FIVE COMPLETE DRAPERY FIXTURE STS 


The H. L. Judd Company went straight to Mrs. America through a nation-wide —~ 
contest-survey to find out what she wants and will want in window decora- 
tion. Women were asked in this contest folder to vote from a choice of five 
types of fixtures and give their reasons for their choice. Entries were re- 


ceived from 44 states and the District of Columbia, with the result that Judd 
now has more valuable information about what women want than ever before. 


a tributors and dealers a 
head-start advantage in the 
post-war race whenever it begins. 

A Judd “Action-Now” plan, under 
the direction of a post-war planning 
committee, has been forcefully set in 
motion to educate now all sales people 
who sell the Judd line of drapery 
fixtures and to insure service to dis- 
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Before the war Judd manufactured 
over 8,000 items, including drapery 
fixtures, house-furnishings, hardware, 
bright wire goods, and many special 
items. That was a difficult job of edu- 
cation. And, as is the case with most 
average companies, comparatively few 
of those 8,000 items were carrying the 
burden of all of them. The majority 


No. 4— Window Draperies with 
Wood Cornices 


Judd Wood Comices, as shown here and described on 5 

of the “Beauty Secrets” booklet, give that custom-o 
withour the high cost that usugtly accompanies tt 
type of window decoration. Their rich formelity add 

to many types of rooms. Do you like it oie of all ens a 
shown here? You can vote for it by checicing the ballot oN 
BER FOUR 4 


No. 5 — Window Draperies with 
Festoon Rings 


The unusual effect of drapenes hung Yh festooe rings is 

tured on pages two, mine, ckven and sixteen of the et 

"Beauty Secrets for Your Windows.” This popular decor ave 
, Style will win taany votes in the “Window Shoppng on 

If st gets yours, check NUMBER FIVE in the bellot fis: 
back page. 


Judd Survey Gives 


Dealers Guide for 
Post-War Stocks 


were not good volume numbers. All 
this resulted in unnecessary overhead 
all the way around, Judd executives 
decided. 

With that picture before them, the 
members of the Judd post-war plan: 
ning committee decided that the firs 
step to take was to reduce the number 
of items in the line, and also to te 
duce the number of accounts to serv: 
ice. A drastic cut was made—the line 
was cut one-third, and the service was 
restricted to one-third of the accounts 
formerly sold. Judd executives made 
this cut because they believe that with 
fewer items the distributor can mofé 
readily carry on his natural function 
as it is applied to the Judd type of 
merchandise. The dealer and the con 
sumer, too, will be served more eff 
ciently because of more reasonable dis 
tributor and store inventories and 4 
smoother flow of production at the 
factory end. 

Beyond this the committee sees * 
growing need for education of 
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Gob Clark rolls 2 sittke { 


. and that strike settled the bowling cham- 
pionship of Greenfield. 

There had always been friendly rivalry be- 
tween the Rotary Club team and the Kiwanis. 
In the third game of this season’s match, the 
Kiwanis were eight pins to the good when Bob 
took the ball to roll the last frame. With a fine 
swing, he let fly... Ten pins toppled over. And 
the Rotarians were the champs! 

Independent, prospering, patriotic, the peo- 
ple who live in the thriving smaller cities and 
towns take an interest in each other and in the 
world at large. They want to know what goes 
on in state and nation. They like PATHFINDER 
for its complete, reliable and interesting survey 
of general affairs and world events. 

Edited in Washington, this alert news weekly 
presents the news factually, but smartly written. 
Its editors and writers see eye to eye with the 
people of the smaller communities, supporting 
whatever promotes their well-being ... Some- 
how, when these folks read advertising in PATH- 
FINDER, they’re impressed differently from city 
; All dwellers who scurry through the pages of metro- 
thead politan publications ... Consider too—in the 
utives aggregate, these home communities make up a 
n, the VW large share of the country’s consumer buying 
plan- 1 power... They contain 56 per cent of all retail 
de ) outlets in the U.S.A. PATHFINDER well repays 
to fe the rapidly increasing investment in its pages 
a that experienced advertisers are making. 
e was 


counts 
made 


+ with i :}" a om ‘ gs: \ ; 
more Fim Re Se 
nction Fe hn Dn \ 


pe of ER \ NEWS WEEKLY FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
— Zita an | \ PATHFINDER BUILDING + WASHINGTON, D. C. 
e ell Z WY 
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d2 Lif, (yg F YY \ Philadelphia, 230 W. Washington Sq. « New York, 420Lexington Ave. 
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salespeople, not merely education in 
how to make out daily reports, but 
education in the underlying reasons 
why consumers do not buy a particular 
product. 

Like many companies manufactur- 
ing accessory items, one of Judd’s big- 
gest problems lies in the fact that the 
prime product has to be sold before 
the accessory is considered. 

The ‘curtain rod, for example, is 
used on a large percentage of windows 
which are treated with curtains or 
draperies. In syndicate stores and in 
some house-furnishings stores curtain 


rods are counter-sale items popularly 
known as “traffic items.” However, 
they are a definite need in the drapery 
department or in the curtain shop. But, 
being hardware accessories, they do 
not have the benefit of being thought 
of as hardware. The thinking there is 
more often emphasized on draperies or 
curtains. 

Because curtain rods sell for 10 
cents to 30 cents, whereas ready-made 
draperies sell for $5 or $6 a pair, the 
retail salesperson is not enthusiastic 
about curtain rod sales. Regardless of 
how important that curtain rod may 


Represented nationally 
by The Katz Agency 


Publicity plays an all-important role in 
today’s modern merchandising methods. 
During the first eleven months of 1944 more 
than 55,000 lines of news about WFIL... 
WFIL programs and advertisers appeared 
in print in the editorial columns of news- 
papers and trade papers. This is an en- 
viable record. 

This extraordinary publicity service cou- 
pled with wFit’s splendid promotion co- 
operation represents a complete package 
for the merchandising of an advertiser's 
radio program. It is one more reason why 
WFIL programs show continued increases in 
listening audiences. 

In offering advertisers and advertising 
agencies the services of an alert, able 
publicity department, WFIL again leads the 
way in progressive radio station operation. 


A BLUE NETWORK AFFILIATE 


*560 KC 


PHILADELPHIA’S MOST PROGRESSIVE RADIO STATION 
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...means progress! 


be, thousands of retail establishmeny 
make no effort to sell the rods in thei; 
stocks. : 

The same fallacy of thinking applies 
to the distributor salesman, the Judd 
post-war planning committee learned 
He is interested in the sale of many 
pieces of material or in 100 or 59 
pairs of curtains. He argues that he 
is not concerned about a few dozen 
curtain rods on the order book. The 
commission is too small, and there js 
no glory connected with it. 

Before proceeding with the Action. 
Now post-war plan, George R. Mur. 
dock, vice-president in charge of sale 
for the Judd company, discussed 
frankly all problems confronting his 
company with leading distributors 
throughout the country. 


Stores Should Sell More 


It is admitted, Mr. Murdock reports, 
that any store should sell no less than 
one gross of curtain rods per month 
A small store might sell the cheaper 
curtain rod and the bigger and better 
store will sell the higher-price rod, 
but one gross a month seems to be the 
minimum to warrant carrying the item 
at all. 

Mr. Murdock put it before distribu. 
tors this way: “Suppose a salesman 
has 100 accounts which represent the 
best of all his dealers who sell or 
should sell drapery fixtures. If he i 
only a fair salesman he should be abk 
to sell 50% of those 100 accounts the 
brand of curtain rod his company is 
offering. That is 50 dealers. That 
based on the minimum retail sales is 
50 gross or a few dozen, but 50 gross 
on which there is interesting commis 
sion and which, incidentally, is much 
more than the average distributor buys 
per month. And this applies to onlj 
one salesman. 

“Certainly the minimum sales o 
rods in a retail establishment is not 
too great and if all the retail store 
units were added, that.would not rep: 
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resent a tremmendous increase in the 
consumption of curtain rods. In fact, 
those rods are being sold today. They 
may not be sold in a particular dis- 
tributor salesman’s territory. Perhaps 
they are sold there by syndicate stores 
he doesn’t call on. But of all his cus- 
tomers, the 50 prime accounts either 
do or can sell curtain rods at the mini- 
mum rate of one gross a month.” 


Ad Campaign Tells the Story 


All this, Mr. Murdock maintains, 
proves the fallacy of allowing sales- 

ple to become unit price conscious 
rather than to work toward a goal of 
total sales per month from specific 
items or groups of items. “If the 
theory of working toward a goal of 
total sales per month is followed out 
with items other than the curtain rod,” 
Mr. Murdock points out, “we get a 
sales picture of an economically run 
accessory department which will result 
in good volume from accessories with 
a fine profit, for there is no need for 
mark-downs on accessories such as 
these.” 

With the complete picture of all 
problems before them, the Judd post- 
wat planning committee proceeded to 
develop an advertising campaign to 


educate salespeople. In planning the 
campaign through Wm. B. Reming- 
ton, Inc., advertising agency, Spring- 
field, Mass., the committee asked deal- 
ers throughout the country many 
questions. The answers revealed that 
dealers are not too much concerned 
about special displays, particularly in 
drapery departments. They would 
rather have the display fixtures which 
harmonize with their own fixtures. 
However, they are tremendously inter- 
ested in a model stock theory; that is, 
having the manufacturer indicate just 
what they should carry to take care of 
the average window treatment. They 
are interested in putting that merchan- 
dise in stock and then having a sales- 
man check it every 60 days and re- 
plenish it. They are quite willing, the 
committee finds, that the replenish- 
ment be in standard packing lots rather 
than in broken lots. 

The Judd advertising campaign was 
launched with a rather small advertise- 
ment in the spring issue of Small 
Homes Guide, offering a booklet, 
“Beauty Secrets for Your Windows.” 
When requests (over 8,000 of them) 
came in for copies of the booklet, Judd 
included with it a four-page folder 
outlining five of the major types of 
drapery fixtures, and asked the recipi- 


ents to tell in 50 words or less what 
fixtures they were most interested in 
buying when those fixtures were again 
available. This folder was titled ‘Post- 
War Window Shopping Contest.” 
Contest rules and suggestions were in- 
cluded. Prize winners could select 
from the booklet any complete set of 
fixtures for any room in the home. 


Women Tell What They Want 


The purpose of the contest was to 
learn what women want, and will 
want, in window decorations. The 
specific objectives were to determine 
(1) which type or types were pre- 
ferred by the majority of women; (2) 
why any one type was preferred over 
the others; (3) whether or not geo- 
graphical influences affect preferences; 
(4) which reasons predominated in 
preferences for each type; (5) what 
qualities or characteristics are im- 
portant to women; (6) how women 
feel about traverse track fixtures. 

Hundreds of women responded 
from 44 states and the District of 
Columbia. The response was surpris- 
ing, Mr. Murdock says, considering 
the space involved in the advertisement 
which was run. When the replies were 
all tabulated, it was found that the 


R YOU! 


STAR-TIMES 


OWNERS & OPERATORS OF KXOK » 630 ON YOUR DIAL 


Capitalizing on the Christmas Season for its timely illustrative motif, this at- 
tractive outdoor board is currently reminding the thousands of St. Louisans who view 
it daily, that "There's Always Something Good in Store,” in the columns of the 
St. Louis Star-Times. Posted on 100 locations in high traffic areas throughout this 
newspaper's home city, these posters embody a most appropriate sales appeal dur- 
ing the month of December, in the Star-Times’ 1944 series of outdoor boards. Daily 


net paid circulation of the Star-Times now exceeds 185,000. 
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After the War 
TRUCKS 


AND 


BOXCARS 


WILL 


FLY! 


They will fly out of Akron, the 
same as they are rolling by road 
and rail today. 


KRON, the city that pio- 

neered the great motor cargo 
industry during the first World 
War, is helping blaze the air trails 
for flying freight during World 
War Two. Here are the develop- 
ments on three fronts: 


All State Freight, Inc., one of 

the largest and most success- 
ful of the Akron truck lines, is 
seeking Government permission to 
establish air freight service from 
Boston and New York to the mid- 
west. 


A group of Akron businessmen 

has incorporated under the 
name “Air Freight, Inc.” and pe- 
titioned the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for approval of a plan of 
aerial freight operations limited 
only by the bounds of the United 


States. 

3 Goodyear Aircraft Corp. is in- 
terested, from the manufac- 

turer’s standpoint, in winning a 

place in the global transportation 

world for lighter-than-air craft, 

which it would like to build. 


AKRON IS PLANNING ITS FUTURE 
NOW! 


Judd company had more information 


about-what women want in the way of 
drapery fixtures than it ever had be- 
fore. It was specific information, to- 
gether with a valuable collection of 
reasons why women prefer certain 
types of fixtures. 

The contest-survey brought out the 
following facts: 

1. Festoon rings (38%), and wood 
cornices (34%) are the overwhelm- 
ing choices. 7 out of 10 women prefer 
one or the other of these. 

2. Swinging cranes, in one form or 


the other, account for 18% of the | 


total. However, concealed cranes out- 
number ornamental cranes better than 
2 to 1, indicating a strong trend to- 
ward simplicity. 

3. Wood pole sets are preferred by 
only 1 out of 10 women, but there 
is still a definite interest. 

4. Geographical influences 
minor effects upon preferences, but the 
top choices are so overwhelming that 
sectional differences have only minor 
effect on local promotional plans. 

5. Nine out of 10 want traverse 
tracks. Traverse tracks need to be ex- 
plained and ‘‘sold” more. This popu- 
larity indicates that dealers should 
feature them in ensemble displays, and 


have | 


train their sales staffs to explain the | 
varied functions and uses of traverse | 
tracks in different window-styles. 


Dealers Get Survey Report 


After the final tabulation, the re- 
sults of the contest-survey were com- 
piled in a confidential report which 
was mailed to selected key dealers as 
evidence of some of the activities of 


Judd’s post-war planning committee. ° 


You cannot afford to overlook this amaz- | 


ing Market when planning your war- 
time and post-war selling programs. 


AKRON 


BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented by: 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York 7 Philadelphia . 


Cleveland . Los Angeles ° Atlanta 


ho Sa oe 
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Chicago | 


The evidence that so many women © 


are interested in planning now for the 
future prompted Judd to launch in 
September a national advertising cam- 
paign, based on the contest-survey 
facts. Advertisements are now running 
in Good Housekeeping, House Beauti- 
ful, House & Garden, Charm, and 
Small Homes Guide. 

A new 20-page booklet, “Five.Steps 
to Window Beauty,” is offered free of 
charge in all consumer advertising. 
This booklet, which is based on the 
contest-survey, tells the women of 
America what other women are plan- 
ning and provides them with a store- 
house of ideas to apply to their own 
decoration problems. Since September 
more than 13,000 requests for the 
booklet have been received. 

Page advertisements are also run- 
ning in the business press, telling 
dealers of the “head-start’’ action for 
the post-war race. In all of these ad- 
vertisements dealers are invited to 
write in for a large broadside folder 


titled ‘“They Know What They Want.” | 


— 
“MEET YOUR CONTRACTOR- 
BUILDER CUSTOMER”— 


the sensational descriptive booklet of 
the Building Market. Contains informa- 
tion impartially presented that's easily 
understood about the building that all 
the talking is about. 


Send for a copy of this booklet, just 
off the press, or ask your advertising 
agency about it. 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago § 


HAS A COMPETITOR 
WITH BETTER ADVERTISING” 


HURTON 
BROWNE 


ANVERTIOING 


619 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE, 
CHICAGO 11 « DEL. 3800 


If You Know 
Woodworking Markets 


Mr. Salesmanager, we’ve got four new 
revolutionary wood finishing processes 
to tell you about that will make you want 
to roll up your sleeves and go to bat 
right away. If you can qualify for the 
job we have in mind you will be on the 
ground floor of the finest proposition to 
:ppear in the wood field in many years. 
Backed by a corporation rated AAAI. 
Write giving complete details about your- 
self engineering experience and 
education desirable. Box 2064, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING—SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER for home heating equip- 
ment manufacturer. Agressive pro- 
motion of modern line of equip- 


ment. Knowledge sales training 
desirable. Write complete details 
of previous experience in these 


fields, salaries past and desired, 
when available, enclose snapshot. 
Box 2067, SALES MANAGEMENT, 336 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y- 


OLD “HORSE -AND-BUGGY” EXPENS 
CHECKS HAVE GOT TO GO! 


firms have already stopped sending them out, b) chang 


thousands 


to safe, certain Traveletter, Simple, flexible! man 
1000. In use 50 years. New Postwar “Plant Coverag 
Plan”, only $1 per man. Write for application blank 
complete information. ‘Dravcletter ¢ ‘orporation, Dept. b 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. TRAVELETTE 


SALES MANAGEMEN 


VEC 


We're not saying a word. We 
don't have to, when our read- 
ers write copy like this for us. 
This particular university pro- 
fessor pulls no punches in ex- 
plaining why The New York 
Timesishis favorite newspaper. 


Nor is his opinion of The Times 
ir new > ef # . ; ' * e : 
ocesses] a. “eS unique. It's an opinion held 
u want is hg 


to bat Va generally by prominent men 
‘or the cl 


on thet aes \ bt. and women throughout the 
tion to . ss s . < ly, ; 

CAAL ' > et . , country. In a recent impartial 
" your: % 


_ je #4 3 survey to determine the read- 


Sales 


wt 6B : ” ing habits of some 5,800 of the 
fi — nation's leaders, The New York 


Times was voted the favorite 
newspaper by the overwhelm- 


ing vote of 4 to I. 


When readers feel this way 
about a publication, that's 
news—news of first importance 
to advertisers. 


XPENS 


usands 
yy chang ' ‘ 
1 man ? 
r Coverag . 
a The New York Times 
1. Dept. } 
ELETTE "ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT" 
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BD Wichita KFH | This broadside is printed in red and 
black and tells dealers about the Judd 
national advertising to make American 
HEN sewing societies women’s planning Judd-minded. | 
move into aircraft describes the new 20-page post-wa 
plants — that’s Boomtown! planning booklet, “Five Steps to Win. 


eae 8 . dow Beauty,” and urges dealers tg 
> ’ 
Wichita is the nation’s No. write for copies of it, and also for 


1 Boomtown—the first city copies of the confidential report on the 

in the United States in fac- nation-wide contest-survey, showing 

7 tory wage-earner employ- “0s Senger of ag scot, 

cl Wichita ; roadside also carries dramatic illus. 

BOOMTOWN aaems F gue bag “— Ney trations of the Judd fixtures which 
S _ aircrait center today—wit women want—the preferences brought 
ewing. the only permanent plants in out in the contest-survey. A self-ad. 

0 Circle the Southwest — and avia- dressed post-card is tipped on for deal- 


tion is here to stay! ers to use in ordering all sales aids, 
Dealers are also urged to use the 
confidential report on the contest. 
survey in training salespeople — to 
° show them what women want in 

Hooperated, too ... facts available at any Petry Office dstouay fateue, to tah tn fee 
they can sell drapery fixtures witn 


—Cessna Photo 


Buy the present with a future window ideas. They are also told how 
at that Selling Station in the Judd aids can guide them in plan. 
Kansas’ Richest Market— ning bigger drapery departments, how 


they can be used to plan ensemble dis- 


plays which will interest Mrs. America 
and make her want to come to them 
with her window problems. 


WICHITA “The response from our advertising 


in consumer magazines and in the 
business press is bringing a healthy 

number of inquiries,” Mr. Murdock 
CBS 5000 WATTS DAY & NITE CALL ANY PETRY OFFICE says. “It is a much better average than 
we had in pre-war campaigns—and 


\ more important, it is bringing in let- 
ters from dealers and distributors, giv: 
ing us an excellent opportunity to send 


out additional information. 

“But, however, our post-war succ 
does not all rest in advertising. More 
than ever our job in the post-war 


salespeople — retail, distributor, and 
manufacturer.” 


Broadcasts 30 Programs * 
Per Week Over 


Wil 


This is Just One of 4 Leading Department 
store clients scheduling top programs onWSAI. 


Paul H. Raymer Co. 
Representatives 
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Servel, Inc., is cooperating with 
American Gas Association in the devel- 
opment of a program for rebuilding 
post-war sales forces. First phase is to 
show utilities how to utilize success- 
fully the weighted application blanks 


and patterned interview procedures. 


the 


SERVEL TRAINS THE TRAINERS: Regional and district 
managers for Servel are getting an intensive course 
of training in recruiting and interviewing procedures 
so that they, in turn, can train the utilities in the 
same techniques. In the training sessions currently 
under way, the men act in all capacities: that of the 
sales manager, the interviewer, and the applicant. 


Servel to Train Utilities in Better 
Techniques for Hiring Salesmen 


HERE is the gas industry 
going to get its post-war 
salesmen ? 

And what can the in- 
dustry do to step up the efficiency of 
its selection methods ? 

Servel, Inc., has some answers to 
these questions—and currently the 
company is sponsoring a series of meet- 
ings to tell the story to the regional 


and district sales managers who will’ 


catty the same story to the utilities. 
The hiring-and-selecting program is 
the first phase of a three-part plan* 
that is being developed in cooperation 
with the American Gas Association 
lor the entire gas industry. 

In the current meetings four days 
ae devoted to studying the problem 
of recruitment and selection, running 
through methods of recruiting, the 
weighted application, the personal 
checkup, and the patterned interview, 
all of which are parts of the new 
Servel system for salesmen selection. 


——. 


*Second phase will be an indoctrination 
‘raining course for gas company salesmen 
which will be developed by the American 

a Association Committee on Selecting 
ind Training of Sales Personnel. Third 
Phase will be intensive product training 
Hered by gas appliance manufacturers. 
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The plan was developed with the col- 
laboration of Dr. Robert N. McMurry, 
industrial psychologist. 

In the school sessions each man at- 
tending serves, at one time or another, 
in the demonstrations conducted there, 
in all of the capacities of applicant, 
interviewer, and sales manager. 

Since appliances are sold mainly by 
canvassing, and the unit of sale is 
large, the industry must seek men who 
can do creative selling in the full sense 
of the expression. 

The selection techniques being of- 
fered, Servel points out, are simple 
to administer, and, if properly used, 
can appreciably reduce the likelihood 
that the men hired will lack the min- 
imum qualifications for success. How- 
ever, they are in no sense absolute 
measures of potential sales ability— 
that is, they do not guarantee that the 
men accepted will invariably succeed. 
They do promise, though, that their 
use will insure that the proportion of 
men who prove satisfactory will be in- 
creased. They will help to detect and 
screen out at least some of the men 
who, despite an attractive appearance, 
manner, and a ready flow of conversa- 
tion, are unstable, lazy, irresponsible, 
or lacking in motivation to do a good 
selling job. At the same time, they will 


establish criteria by means of which 
men with good possibilities may be 
recognized. 

Servel is recommending two distinct 
techniques for use in the selection of 
specialty salesmen: 

The preparation of the patterned in- 
terview, unlike the weighted applica- 
tion, is not a statistical, but a clinical 
procedure. It is based, not upon the 
superficial analysis of a large number 
of cases, but upon the searching study 
and examination of a relatively small 
number of strikingly satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory individuals. Since it is still 
possible to find a sufficient number of 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory men it 
is also feasible to work out a patterned 
interviewing procedure. 

To clarify the nature of the weighted 
application and the standardized inter- 
view, here is a brief review of the char- 
acteristics of each, as presented to the 
Servel field men: 

What is the weighted application? 

It is a regular type application form 
which carries in addition to the in- 
formation needed for company records, 
such as name, address, social security 
number, etc., a series of items the 
significance of which in predicting 
sales success already has been de- 
termined. 
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WHEATIES ras 


ANOTHER CHAMPION ' 


America’s Leading Po 


Just as “Wheaties” is famous as the "Breakfast 
of Champions”, Poultry Tribune is the ““Maga- 
zine of Champions" in the Poultry Farm Field. 


. . . You can’t afford to leave a 


“TWO BILLION DOLLAR HOLE” 


in your Farm Magazine Schedule 


1943 gross farm income from 
Poultry and Eggs was $2,867,000,000 


(SOURCE U.S.0.A.1 


To cover the most Responsive 
Section of the Farm Market USE... 


POU LT RY T Ri B U N E America’s Leading Poultry Farm Magazin), 


Member: AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION * AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
HOME OFFICE: Mount Morris, lll. * Representatives—New York: Billingslea and Ficke—Chicago: J. C. Billingsiea Co. 


sided  SALES- MANAGEMENED, 


Every application form carries a | 
variety Of personal history questions. 
However, the weakness of most is that 
no effort has been made to determine 
which are truly significant and which 
ye not for the prediction of the ap- 
licant’s success, 
Furthermore, they provide no indi- 

ation of the relative value of the 
diferent items for selection purposes. 
Finally, they offer no system for scor- 
ing the application; that is, making 
, numerical index to show the degree 
of the applicant’s desirability. 


The Weighted Application 


The weighted application, on the 
other hand, does all of these things. 


1. The weighted application or per- 
/ sonal history standards. 
M 2. The patterned interview. 
While both of these methods differ 
a in their approach to the selection 
problem, they have one characteristic 
in common: If they are to have maxi- 
mum value, they must be custom- 
tailored to the specific type of selling 
for which they are to be used. Instru- 
ments and standards which are suitable 
with one group are not necessarily of 
equal or even minimal value with 


another. 
Furthermore, to insure maximum 


utility, the instruments must be devel- 
oped on the basis of a study of both 
successful and unsuccessful men who 
—fhave been actually engaged in the 
specific sales occupation for which they 
mete to be used. Unless both successful 
Peaand unsuccessful men are studied, it is 
impossible to ascertain precisely in 
which characteristics they differ. Only 
70 this way it is possible to establish 
/fstandards which will distinguish po- 
tentially successful from potentially 
unsuccessful applicants at the time of 
employment. 
The weighted application form can 
fhe developed by analyzing the appli- 
cation blanks filled out by gas com- 
pany salesmen at the time of their 
employment, and their subsequent pro- 
duction records. In the study being con- 
ducted by Servel, each item carried by 
tepresentative applications will have 
been analyzed to determine its actual 
Value in discriminating between satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory men. 

For this purpose, the applications of 
Pap more than 1,000 actual retail gas com- 

fpPany appliance salesmen have been 
@F*ssembled. These have been chosen so 
that they are representative of both 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory men. 
They have been taken from all parts 
of the country to insure that allowance 
will have been made for a wide variety 
of local conditions. 

In order to obtain an accurate 
Measure of the actual worth as a sales- 
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TO YOUR 


/Q45 MERCHANDISING 


THE LOOSE LEAF WAY! 


1945 will be full of changes. Overnight government 
freezes on certain materials . . . releases on others .. . will 
mean quick changes in catalogs, price lists, supplements, 
bulletins. New products and reinstated items to meet waiting 
civilian demands will call for constant additions. The flex- 
ibility that is exclusively LOOSE LEAF will be more needed 
than ever before! ! 


There are other good reasons, too, why you should 
plan the LOOSE LEAF way for 1945... suchas... 


@ AMPLE ROOM FOR FUTURE EXPANSION . .. most important in new 


1945 catalogs, which are likely to start small and grow fast. 


@ IDEAL FOR INDEXING ... more necessary than ever in days to 


come for instant reference and quick finding of data. 
@ CONVENIENCE OF OPENING... sheets lie flat for quick, easy reading. 


@ SAVES PAPER ... specific pages for specific purposes ... no waste, 


You'll want the quality and stamina of NATIONAL COVERS, 


too. Write us for advice and constructive help in your plan- 


Son ning ... or, if you prefer, our representative will call. 
= 2 
N ALF 

Fa 


ATION 
ws NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND MAKERS OF LOOSE LEAF COVERS 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


man of each man whose application is 
being studied, a careful analysis is be- 
ing made of his record while em- 
ployed. This includes the length of 
time he was engaged in selling; the 
total number of units he sold while on 
the job; his characteristics as a sales- 
man and employe, and his reasons for 
leaving. 

On the basis of this information, a 
final over-all rating is made, classify- 
ing him as (1) outstanding, (2) good 
but not outstanding, (3) borderline or 
marginal, or (4) unsatisfactory. In this 
manner, the control groups are de- 


veloped for use in the analysis of the 
items from the men’s own application 
blanks. 

The next step is to make a com- 
parison between the satisfactory men 
(1) and (2) and the unsatisfactory 
men (3) and (4) with respect to each 
item on the application forms. If the 
characteristics of the desirable men 
with respect to a given factor are sig- 
nificantly different from those of the 
undesirable men, then that factor be- 
comes useful for selection purposes. 

If, on the other hand, there are no 
differences between good and un- 


The South Bend Tribune has a circulation of 47,569 in the 
South Bend city zone—or 123.5 percent of family coverage. 
The circulation of the biggest paper in Chicago has only 
12.2 percent family coverage in this city zone. Thus, in this 
zone the circulation of The Tribune is more than 10 to 1 
larger than the Chicago paper. 


Talk is easy—a representative of any big city newspaper can 
loudly proclaim “complete coverage.” Figures, however, in 
South Bend prove the fallacy of such an assertion. 


According to the A. B. C.,the South Bend city zone includes 
both South Bend and Mishawaka. The population is estimated 
at 142,500. This is certainly a worthwhile audience in a war 
production center, where people continue to make big money. 


This inviting post-war market can be reached thoroughly 
only by using The South Bend Tribune—total circulation 
more than 82,000—the only daily paper in St. Joseph County. 


satisfactory men with respect to ap 
item, it can be assumed to have no 
value in predicting whether or not ap 
individual will be successful. Such 
items are then excluded from further 
consideration. 

All of the items carried on the appli. 
cation blanks which have been as. 
sembled will be treated in the fore. 
going manner. While the numbe 
which will prove to have predictive 
value cannot be established in advance, 
it is probable that from five to ten will 
be usable. 

After the items to be used have 
been selected, the next step is to ¢. 
tablish weights for use with them, 
Thus, for example, it may be found 
that men under 25 have only a negli. 
gible chance for success; that men be. 


| tween 25 and 34 have a much better 
| chance; that men between 35 and 44 
| have the best chance for success, and 
| that men over 45 are good, but not 


outstanding prospects. 


Calculation of Weights 


By a statistical procedure it is pos 
sible to assign weights to the various 
degrees of varieties of an item which 


| will express their contribution to the 
| likelihood of the applicant's success. 


These age relationships would then be 
weighted according to relative im- 


| portance. 


Similar weights are calculated for 
each item found to have predictive 
value. At the same time, a total or 
critical score which each applicant must 


| obtain to be accepted is also estab- 
| lished. This is ordinarily set in such 


a manner that the applicant must be 
low on practically every item in order 


| to be rejected. 


This score is ordinarily set low be 


| cause the primary purpose of the 
| weighted application form is to screen 
| out only those applicants whose likeli- 
_ hood of success is so poor that it is not 
| worth while to consider them further. 


In practice, the use of the weighted 


| application is extremely simple. The 


form itself looks like any standard 


| application (In many cases the items 
| can be incorporated into the company’s 


regular blank.), and the applicant has 
no reason to suspect that any of the 
items have more than the usual sig: 
nificance. 

After the applicant has filled out the 
form, it is then scored. This consists 


| of putting in the weights for each item 


in a box on the same line and adding 
them. If their total exceeds the mit 
imum score which has been established, 
the applicant is worth further consider: 
ation. If not, he is rejected auto 
matically. The entire scoring procedutt 
requires no more than two minutes and 
requires no special skill or training. 
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One of the greatest living authorities on the 
lore of the Mississippi is The Commercial Ap- 
peal’s veteran river columnist Joe Curtis. Each 
day he recreates the color, beauty, and fascination 
of Old Man River. 
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“God Bless Memphis’ Probably more Pe any other paper in the 


country, The Commercial Appeal has been re. 


d for 
lictive * sponsible for the growth and development of its 
mt M (@ | Tr k 4 W ‘@ | ] n W T O t ce city as a great retail and wholesale trade center. 
estab- 


: sucht @ The recent movie “Adventures of Mark Twain’ recounts again all the 
st bef Colorful glamor of the Mississippi in its heyday. Seldom mentioned in these 
order} .0stalgic pictures are the frequent disasters which made the Mississippi a 
tiver of death for years. None was more poignant than the explosion of 
yw be-— the Steamer Pennsylvania near Memphis in 1858 which claimed the life of 
f the— 20-year old Henry Clemens, youngest brother of Mark. Horribly scalded, 
screen} Henry was brought to Memphis with the other victims where Mark found 
likeli-§ him in an improvised hospital. In the letter to his family describing his 
is not tender care and his death, Mark Twain wrote: “God bless Memphis, noblest 
irther. } city on the face of the earth.” 
ighted 
. Thee The June 18, 1858 issue of The Memphis Appeal reports in fullness 
indatd f the disaster. Even in that far-off day it was the editorial voice of the 
items Mid-South. Its roots are that deep, reaching through the mists of 104 years. The Commercial Appeal’s Plant To Prosper 
panys§ The Commercial Appeal is far more than a newspaper—it is one of the Program is one of the greatest plans ever devised 
nt has most cherished Southern institutions. Its very background sets it apart 
of the} from other newspapers, and gives to it a reader influence unparalleled in 


for the lasting betterment of an entire section of 


ca sa Soh : America. In 1944 over 114, rm families 
al sig B journalistic history. These are the reasons why it is exceptionally produc- ani 944 4,000 farm fam 


tive for advertising: because it is so close to the people of a prosperous followed this program into a new life of inde- 
ut the y market, the most profound influence in their lives. pendence and prosperity. 
onsists 
h item 
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The weighted application as here de- 
scribed is simple to use and should 
prove valuable as a time-saver. This 
is because it will eliminate the neces- 
sity of interviewing and otherwise con- 
sidering those applicants who are so 
unpromising that the likelihood of 
their success is extremely remote. 

Since the standards ordinarily set 
envisage the exclusion of from 10 to 
20% of all applicants, the saving in 
time and effort which it affords is con- 
siderable. 


Interview is Supplemental 


The patterned interview is designed 
to supplement the weighted applica- 
tion form. Its primary purpose is to 
render the interview, as commonly 
conducted, more precise and efficient. 
The assumptions upon which it is 
based are the following: 

Selection is prediction. If the inter- 
viewer predicts that the applicant will 
make good, he is hired; if he predicts 
that he will fail, he is rejected. 

Prediction, to have maximum effec- 
tiveness, must be based upon facts. 
Therefore, the first objective of the in- 
terviewing procedure (which includes 
checks with previous employers) is to 
obtain in a systematic and orderly 
fashion the largest possible amount of 
pertinent information about the appli- 
cant. 

But facts alone, without any or- 
ganization or basis for the interpreta- 
tion of their meaning, do not permit 
accurate prediction. Therefore, the 
second objective of the procedure is to 
establish guides and standards to aid 
the interviewer to judge the signifi- 
cance of what he has learned. 

The underlying principle on which 
these interpretations are made is ex- 
tremely simple and common sense: 
The soundest basis for judging what 
a man will do in the future is a careful 
review of what he has done in the past. 

Few persons make radical changes 
in their mode of life. Habit and cus- 
tom are strong and only infrequently 
does an individual have much incentive 
to change. 

Consequently, the fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which the interview is based 
is to observe and note what traits of 
character and behavior the applicant 
has already shown. These are then pro- 
jected into the future to see whether 
or not these same traits, if manifested 
on the job for which the man is being 
considered, would help or hinder him. 

Among the traits to be noted are 
stability, honesty, industry, responsi- 
bility, loyalty, conscientiousness, abil- 
ity to get along with others, and 
general maturity of outlook and atti- 
tude. 

It is chiefly for those executives and 
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supervisors who appear to have trouble 
in assessing applicants’ qualifications 
that the patterned interview has been 
developed. It is designed to help them 
by providing three important aids: 

1. A series Of questions the value 
of which in bringing out pertinent in- 
formation has been established, and 
which serves not only to guide the 
interview to insure that questions are 
asked in proper sequence and that none 
are omitted, but also provides a place 
to record the information as it is as- 
sembled. 

2. A series of manuals to supple- 
ment the interview record form. These 
manuals will be designed for ready 
reference, should any question arise in 
the course of the interview or in de- 
ciding upon the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions. 

3. A series of training seminars 
which will be conducted in various 
sections of the country by members of 
the Sales Promotion Department of 
Servel, Inc. 


Visual Training Stressed 


The instruction material will include 
manuals, films, and demonstrations. In 
these latter, the men being trained will 
be provided with an opportunity to 
conduct actual interviews before the 
group and under the immediate per- 
sonal supervision of the instructor. 

Subsequent to these training sem- 
inars, representatives of Servel will 
visit the participants periodically to 
answer questions which may have 
arisen in the meantime, review the 
procedures, and check the quality of 
the interpretations which have been 
made. 

The patterned interviewing pro- 
cedure itself is in two parts. In order 
to insure that complete information is 
obtained relative to the applicant, it 
has been found advisable first to talk 
with his last and/or his next to the 
last employer. The usual references are 
regarded as having little value because 
no person will intentionally name any- 
one whom he thinks might speak ill of 
him, On the other hand, no one is in 
a better position to report on the appli- 
cant’s qualifications than his most re- 
cent employers. 

While some employers will be re- 
luctant to reveal anything to the dis- 
advantage of the applicant, most, if 
properly approached, will say enough 
to permit the interviewer to form some 
judgment concerning his record on his 
previous jobs. Best results are obtained 
if the contact with the previous em- 
ployer is made in person or by tele- 
phone. 

In some cases, the information ob- 
tained from this source clearly indicates 
the man to be undesirable. Even 


though he meets the standards of th 
weighted application, he should be tg 
jected. This saves the time and troub 
required for the personal interviey 
In other instances, the previous emf + 
ployer will provide clues to weaknessq 
which then can be watched for in th 
interview which follows. 

Where the applicant meets th 
standards of the weighted applicatiog 
and is not disqualified by the che¢ 
with his previous employers, he j 
ready for the final interview. Here 
standardized form is used. Where thy 
applicant has been in Military Service 
a supplementary sheet will be include 
which will deal with his activitie 
training, combat experience, hospital 
ization, and general reactions to the 
Army or Navy. 

The patterned interview covers th 
applicant’s work record, his schooling 
his home environment as a child, hi 
present financial and domestic situ 
ation, and his health. These section 
have been included because each ma 
contribute something of importance t 
the interviewer's over-all size-up ¢ 
estimate of the annlicant’s strong and 
weak points. 

On the basis of hundreds of pet 
sonal interviews conducted with both 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory men, i 
has been possible to establish thos 
traits which are charactertistic of good 
desirable retail gas appliance salesmet 
and those which are characteristic | 
undesirables. 


Trait Patterns Included 


These trait patterns will be included 
in the manuals prepared for pros 
pective interviews and will be demon 
strated as a part of the training. It i 
this material which will enable 
interviewer to interpret the true sig 
nificance or meaning of the informs 
tion which he obtains from the appli: 
cant. He will then be in a position t0 
make a reasonably accurate prediction 
of the applicant’s probable success— 
the goal of this portion of the pro 
gram. 

A selection program of this type 
not an untried experiment. Procedutés 
of this character are currently in us 
for the hiring of both factory and sale 
employes and are yielding excellest 
results. 

Servel regards this selection program 
as one aspect of a three-part campaigt 
to improve selection; to indoctrinatt 
new men in the merits of the gas bus: 
ness, and to train them how to sé! 
appliances. The selection program will 
contribute much to the other tw 
phases because it will help sales mat 
agers to rebuild their organization 
with the types of men who are moe 
likely to succeed. 
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Top: The partners, Enos Barton and Elisha Gray, 
demonstrate Gray’s invention, an improved printer 
telegraph which automatically printed telegraph 
messages on paper tape. One of the visitors to whom 
the crude model was shown was Thomas A. Edison 
(wearing hat). Gray, shortly after,- concentrated 
on a device for sending speech over a_ wire. 


Mippte: One of the most dramatic moments in the 
film is the scene in which Enos Barton and General 
Stager receive the crushing and momentous news 
(over Gray’s printer telegraph) that Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell has been named inventor of the telephone. 
Stager, a vice-president of Western Union, had ac- 
quired a financial interest in the young company. 
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“Heritage for 
Victory” 


THIS YEAR IS THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY of the 
Western Electric Co. and a major feature of the 
observance is a specially produced motion picture 
entitled “Heritage for Victory.” 


EMPLOYES FROM COAST TO COAST will first preview 
the film which dramatizes the growth of the 
organization and demonstrates how the cumulative 
skill, technique and experience gained through 75 
years have made it possible for the company to 
meet the challenge this war has imposed upon it. 


THE FILM’S STORY is woven around the trials and 
triumphs of the partners, Enos Barton, ambitious 
young telegrapher, and Elisha Gray, prolific in- 
ventor. It tells of Gray’s invention of an improved 
printer telegraph which automatically printed tele- 
graph messages. It shows how General Anson 
Stager, vice-president of Western Union, recognized 
the commercial possibilities of the device and 
acquired a financial interest in the partnership. 


THE NEXT BIG ACHIEVEMENT of the company was to 
result with Gray’s development for sending speech 
over wire. Perhaps one of the most dramatic 
moments of the film is when Alexander Graham 
Bell emerged as winner in the race for the honor 
of inventor of the telephone. 


Bottom tert: Gray and Barton recovering from 
their disappointment, concentrate on improving the 
telephone. They compare their product (left) with 
that of the Williams Co. and prepare to demonstrate 
to the American Bell Telephone Co. why Western 
Electric’s workmanship entitles Western to a place 
in the Bell Telephone System as a production unit. 


Bottom ricHTt: When the telephone was young male 
operators only were known to the switchboard 
rooms, “Board men”. stood before panels and 
“switched” calls shouted by the “talkers” who, seated 
at desks, conversed with subscribers. It was Kitty 
Barton who demonstrated that feminine dexterity 
was almost an essential of switchboard technology. 
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lout Coal is coal! And it’s mined just 
the same for blast furnaces as 


the heating units in homes .. 


. by the very 
same men, the very same machinery, by the 
very same methods .. . in war or peace. 


That's why we say, “Lucky Pittsburgh” with 
60,000 coal miners who will keep right on 
earning and spending while most of the 
nation’s war boom towns take timeout for 
reconversion. 


For supporting evidence we asked Pitts- 
burgh’s coal mines about their reconversion 
problems! ‘’The only reconversion we'll have 
is in our shipping instructions!” they said. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL 


New York e 


Oe ° eee ¢ Boston 
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As a matter of fact 88% of Pittsburgh's basic 
industries we quizzed echoed the statement, 
"No reconversion necessary!” 


So, you see there will be no pause in pay- 
checks, no break in buying in Lucky Pitts- 
burgh come Peace. And incidentally, your 
advertising plans will need no reconversion 
either if they already include Lucky Pitts- 
burgh’s Post-Gazette. 


PITTSBURGH 


POST-GAZETTE 
Pre of Americas Great Mawspagens 


Detroit ° San Francisco . Los — . 
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VERY FEW 


HERE are very few 

major cities in the 
United States, includ- 
ing the biggest, where 
newspaper leadership 
does not occasionally 
change hands. 


No such change has 
happened in Boston 
since 1928, when The 
Herald-Traveler took 
over and began its sen- 
sational climb to na- 
tional prominence. 
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Today, there are only 
three or four newspa- 
pers in America that 
speak the same lin- 
age language as The 
Herald -Traveler. 
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Always First in Boston 
Often First in America 


HERALD-TRAVELER 


Boston, Massachusetts 
~~ 
George A. McDevitt Co. 


National Representatives 
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Northwest 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Seeks Additional Lines 
Established in Portland, Oregon, 
and well acquainted with Shipyard 


and Industrial Buyers throughout 
the Northwest. 


Interested only in products with 
present and post-war volume sales 
possibilities to large and well rated 
concerns. 


In financial position to handle 
lines either as agent or distributor. 
Present accounts will testify for 
character and ability. 


Address Replies to Box 2055 
c/o Sales Management 
New York, N. Y. 
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Addenda on Self-Appraisal 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The idea of the Benge Salesmen’s Self- 
Rating Scale was very interesting, but I 
thought it was as interesting for what it 
left out as for what it included. Here are 
a couple of questions I think ought to 
have been included: 

Have I ever originated an idea for my 
company ? 

Have I ever originated an idea for a 
customer ? 

What do my customers think of my 
over-all ability ? 

Do my customers have any regard for 
me except as a salesman? 

I think that most of the questions and 
suggested answers of the Benge rating scale 
pertain to a person's competence, cooper- 
ation, conscient‘ousness, and in two vague 
respects, ambition. Benge has left out any 
salesman’s specific desire to enlarge himself 
in his job, or enlarge his job through cre-- 
tive thinking or planning. Further, he 
doesn’t seem to think that a salesman should 
consider whether a customer feels him 
merely a competent or a pleasant person- 
ality, but rather an all-around, superior, 
well-informed contact man, with ideas for 
bettering the customer's or his bosses’ 
business. 

Howarpb S. MEIGHAN 
Eastern Sales Manager 
Radio Sales Division of 
Columbia Broadcasting 
System 

New York City 


(Subscriber Meighan refers to “A Self- 
Appraisal Test for Your Salesmen,”’ which 
appeared in SM for October 1, 1944, now 
in its third re-printing. Another ringer for 
Eugene Benge, its author—THE EDITORS.) 


Wall Street Barometer 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The article by Mr. Bowles in your 
October issue is very interesting and his 
story of how business got caught in the 
deadly collapse of prices in 1920 highlights 
one of management's apparently worst 
shortcomings—the inability to predict busi- 
ness trends. 

Why don’t business men use the stock 
market averages to help them over times 
like the 1920's? 

For neirly 30 years—until his death in 
1929—William Hamilton of The Wall 
Street Journal showed how the stock market 
served as a barometer of forthcoming busi- 
ness and a check of common stock prices 
and business trends since 1900 shows how 
right he was. 

Take the 1920 collapse as an example. 
Any business man who knew anything at 
all about the stock market barometer—as 
explained by Hamilton—would not have 
been caught in that mess. 


Late in 1919 the market began flying 
danger signals and in February of 1920 
the barometer definitely indicated serious 
trouble ahead. The average business man 
would certainly have had time to get his 
house in order before the crash came the 
following summer. 


Each boom period in American business 
over the past 45 years (since the Dow-Jones 
averages have been compiled) will present 
similar examples. 


In 1902, the barometer signalled the end 
of the boom 4.7% from the top; in 1912, 
11.2% from the top; 1929, 12.6% from 
the top, and 1937, 23.5% from the top. 

It works the other way, too. For example, 
in 1900 better business was signalled when 
89% of the improvement was still to come; 
in 1905, 100%; 1907, 91.4%; 1914, 
82.7%, etc. 

The barometer failed to predict better 
business ahead in 1917 and also at the 
beginning of this war. That was to be ex- 
pected, however, as the possibility of defeat 
to our country at bo‘h periods was probably 
such an over-powering threat that the 
barometer discovnted that instead of better 
business derived from war orders. 


As Hamilton put it, the idea back of the 
market is that “the market represents every- 
thing everybody knows, hopes, believes, 
anticipates, with all the knowledge sifted 
down to . . . the bloodless verdict of the 
market place.” 


It seems a shame that the “gambling” 
or “‘lottery’’ stigma should be attached to 
the stock market and make sensible business 
men afraid even to consider it as the in- 
valuable business tool that it is. 


The trouble probably is that the real 
forecasting significance of stock movements 
has never been generally explained to Amer- 
ican business. 

L. B. EvANs 
La Salle Steel Co. 
Chicago 


Anent Direct Salesmen 


Mr. Edward McSweeny 
c/o Sales Management 
Dear Mr. McSweeny: 


The writer was deeply interested in your 
article—The Direct Salesmen: Employe of 
Independent Contractor ?—appearing in the 
October 15, 1944, issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. It was well-prepared, and well- 
written. 

An important and outstanding complex- 
ity of the independent-contractor selling 
agency relationship, is the “curb” effected 
by OPA price regulations, including MPR 
#165, and RMPR #165, permitting and 
regulating the sale of sell’ng services on 4 
commission basis. Too few firms, and 
agents, have timely realized such a “cu 
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eusted, and, as a result, top sales manage- 
ment has encountered a difficult problem 
trying to establish and maintain unanimity 
jn its selling organization. 

It was rather unfortunate your article 
did not deal with this particular aspect of 
the relationship discussed. It would cer- 
tainly have been both most helpful and 
most enlightening to many. 

L. V. SPILEERS 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Detroit Incinerator Corp. 
New York City 


(Comment from Mr. McSweeney: “The 
article was written with the hope that it 
would stimulate serious thinking among 
top sales executives about the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the two 
major types of direct sellers. In no sense 
was it intended to cover every phase of this 
important and involved subject. The com- 
plexities of the independent contractor sell- 
ing agency relationship due to OPA regula- 
tions must be balanced with employe 
controls as defined by the War Labor Board 
and the Treasury Department. 

“It is my understanding that the OPA 
has frozen the independent contractor to a 
fixed percentage of commission and a fixed 
selling price. If the fixed commission rate 
or selling price is inadequate, application 
may be made to OPA for an adjustment. If 
the direct salesman is classified as an em- 
ploye, then any increase in rate of com- 
mission is subject to approval by the War 
Labor Board or the Treasury Department, 
whichever has jurisdiction over the par- 
ticular case. It has been my observation 
that the OPA tends to be fair in considering 
commission and selling price in relation to 
service rendered, and when they are inade- 
quate, gives serious consideration to an 
application for adjustment.”’) 


Are Salesmen Indispensable? 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Your article, ‘‘Coast-to-Coast in Ten 
Months,” in your current issue (SM 
November 1) has attracted my attention, 
and that, no doubt, of many other sales 
executives. This attention has been attracted 
not by the “Success Story” of what may 
turn out to be a War Baby, but the evident 
poor regard which Mr. Holmes evidences 
for the sales fraternity as a whole. 

His method of merchandising is not new. 
The road to merchandising oblivion is 
paved with innumerable items which were 
good merchandise but tried to thrive with- 
out the aid of salesmen. True, in war times 
many oddities enter the news. All good ice 
cream lovers are now looking for some- 
thing to enable them to enjoy the quality 
of pre-war ice cream which is now denied 
them by most manufacturers either through 
necessity or otherwise. 

May I suggest, however, that when the 
present emergency is over the efficiency 
engineer may find that competition both 
from new brands of home use products as 
well as higher qual‘ty from commercial 
ice cream manufacturers may cut his busi- 
ness down considerably. 

To also add to Mr. Holmes’ post-war 
prospects he might consider the fact that 
the present lack of anv tyne of merchandise 
to sell has sent fond hrokers scurrving for 
new items to handle. The return of peace- 
time merchandising efforts of thousands of 
manufacturers. however, will again allow 

rokers to pick and chonse items to handle 
which they wish to handle. If some equally 
satisfactory brand of home made ice cream 

Powder puts on a sales campaign which, 
among other efforts. sees that good specialty 
salesmen are supplied their brokers to sell 
the retailers and put up display material: 
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SHEETS 


AND 


PILLOW CASES 


As respected among the housewives 
who use them as they are among 
the retailers who sell them, Pequot 
Sheets and Pillow Cases, with one- 
hundred-and-five years of produc- 
tion history, have been contin- 
uously advertised in The Christian 
Science Monitor over twenty years. 


Rudolph C. Dick, Treasurer and 
General Manager of Pequot Mills, 
says of his firm’s association with 
this paper: “We naturally look 
upon the Monitor as an important 
link in our promotion program. 
Over the years we have been more 
than pleased with the loyalty of 
readers to your publication and to 


advertisers in the Monitor.” 


® Now’s the time to use rifle fire 
if you expect to reach directly to 
your customers. ‘‘Buckshot”’ doesn’t 
hit bull’s eyes. A concentrated, well- 
planned, well-directed, mail cam- 
paign can be worth its weight in 
gold to you. We are ready to han- 
dle your requirements completely 
and productively. 


Write for Free Booklet 
D stocking Ahead’’—on 
your business stationery. 


Hutzler Advertising Agency 


1333-1336 Third National Building 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


DEMONSTRATE YOUR PRODUCT 
TO THEATRE AUDIENCES 


Alexander Theatre Screen Adver- 
tising will demonstrate your prod- 
uct in connection with regular 
theatre entertainment programs. 
Total cost, approximately $2.00 per 
thou.and of people who SEE and 
HEAR your sales messages. 


During a quarter century of 


business we have demonstrated 
products in more than 175,000 
theatre screen advertising cam- 


paigns. Scores of manufacturers 
share cost of this service with their 
dealers. 
NEARLY 10,000 THEATRES AVAIL- 
ABLE, COAST TO COAST 
OVER 100 FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 
TO CONTACT YOUR DEALERS AND 
MAKE ARRANGEMENTS FOR THEA- 
TRES AND SCREENING SCHEDULES. 
FRONT PACE POSITION « BILLBOARD 
SIZE « ACTION « VOICE « NATURAL 
COLOR « EXCLUSIVE SPACE 
Your sales message appears every 
performance, every day, with a new 
message and demonstration every 
week, 


Write for facts and figures of the 
medium that TALKS as it DEM- 
ONSTRATES as it SELLS. Its 


economy may surprise you. 


LEXANDER 
Fim (Co. 


Alexander Film Building 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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Well, old timers in the sales field will then 
agree that Mr. Holmes is indeed a miracle 
man if he continues to thrive under those 
conditions. 

His rather unfair remarks about not pay- 
ing someone to play pool for him paints 
the whole sales profession with a brush 
which Mr. Holmes may wish were trans- 
formed to a magic wand in the years to 
come. He reminds me of a wholesale grocer 
one time back in Prohibition days, who, 
after purchasing a carload of malt, was told 
that a specialty salesman would arrive as 
soon as the shipment did to help him in 
selling same. He immediately cancelled the 
order, saying he would not allow any 
specialty salesman in his territory. The malt 
salesman looked at him a minute and then 
said, “Mr. McGreggor, did you ever eat a 
meal that did not agree with you?” “Yes,” 
came the reply, “many times.” “Well, did 
you quit eating?” the malt salesman asked. 
“Naturally not,” replied McGreggor. The 
malt salesman continued: ‘Probably what 
happened to you is that at some time a 
specialty salesman who happened to be the 
‘bad apple in the box’ worked your terri- 
tory. That doesn’t mean you have to throw 
the whole box away. Our specialty men 
are to help you and a so doing they make 
it possible for us to get repeat orders from 
you faster than we could possibly do other- 
wise. We shall not sell your organization 
unless the salesman comes here to work 
with your men. Only by so doing can our 
story be told to the trade intelligently.” 

Fortunately this story had a happy end- 
ing. Mr. McGreggor bought the carload 
of malt, accepted the salesman’s services, 
reordered much more promptly than he 
had expected to and his faith in salesmen 
was restored. 

For the good of “Londonderry” the 
writer can only hope that Mr. Holmes may 
see the light before it is too late. 


FRANK B. LACy 
General Sales Manager 
Rainier Brewing Co. 
San Francisco 


(The editors of SM believe Mr. Lacy’s 
point of view will coincide with that of 
many of our readers. It is difficult to judge 
just what proportion of the early success 
of Londonderry is ascribable to the peculiar 
conditions of our wartime market. With the 
return of a buyer’s market and the intensive 
competition which characterizes it, London- 
derry will probably find personal salesman- 
ship indispensable as a means to continued 
sales growth. Few companies in the food 
field succeed long without them.—THE 
Eprrors.) 


Vitamins in Milk 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Under “Campaigns and Marketing” in a 
recent issue, you mention that Golden 
State has done the inevitable—adding vita- 
mins to evaporated milk, with the inference 
that this is the first time that this has been 
done. 

Actually, there have been many irradiated 
evaporated milks to which 135 U.S.P. units 
of Vitamin D are added through irradi- 
ation. These milks came on the market as 
early as 1935. 

However, our client, the Morning Milk 
Co., came out in 1934 with “Special Morn- 
ing Milk” which was fortified with 400 
U.S.P. units of Vitamin D and 2,000 US.P. 
units of Vitamin A from the natural source. 
Because this is an ethical product, pro- 
moted only through the medical profession, 
it has naturally not been advertised before 
the general public. A copy of a recent 
medical magazine ad is enclosed. 


it might interest you to know that Special 
Morning Milk is still “The Only One,” for 
the product which you referred to contains 
Vitamin D only. 


R. T. HARRIs 

R. T. Harris Advertising 
Agency, Ine. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Prying? 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have just received from your office a 
sample “‘Application for Employment” form, 
and I desire to comment on it. 

Employers, if they use this type of form, 
sow the seeds for bitterness and resentful. 
ness in the minds of the employe. If a 
man has any spirit at all, he will resent this 
prying into his own personal affairs, and 
I am of the opinion that it is the use of 
this type of application form that has served 
greatly to bring about our present almost 
intolerable employe-employer relationship, 
I cannot see how such a form “sells” the 
applicant on the firm wishing services. My 
reaction was just the opposite and my con- 
clusion is this: The firms using such auto- 
cratic forms are helping the Communists 
take over our labor organizations and doing 
untold damage to our American free enter- 
prise system. 

You may disagree with me, but I'll wager 
that nine out of ten spirited and worth 
— men will rage when they read this 
orm. 


LEONARD H. HOLDER 
Manager 

April Showers Co. 
Washington, D. C. 


(Mr. Holder will not stand alone in his 
objection to a salesman’s application form 
which includes much detail about the appli- 
cant’s work history, personal history, and 
financial status. However, the whole trend 
in the field is toward a much more careful 
appraisal of men who apply for selling 
jobs, since faulty selection procedures are 
one of the biggest factors in high turnover. 
We regard it as a hopeful sign that so 
many sales executives now feel a deep sense 
of responsibility about this matter, and that 
they are making an earnest effort to place 
men properly in jobs where they will be 
both happy and productive. 

The editors of SALES MANAGEMENT be- 
lieve it is fully as much to the interest of 
the applicant, as to the company, to furnish 
his prospective employer with all the facts 
which may have a bearing on his chances 
for success, for no arrangement that isn't 
mutually profitable and pleasant will last. 

For one excellent example of a carefully 
developed selection procedure which doesn't 
hesitate to seek detailed information about 
an applicant, see ““Servel To Train Utilities 
in Better Techniques for Hiring Salesmen, 
page 111. 

There are admittedly, two schools of 
thought on this subject. Would anyone else 
like to put his opinion on the record?— 
THE EDITORS.) 


EXECUTIVE SALESMAN 


Deferred. age 35, Protestant, married, 10 
years selling experience in adverti«ing and 
allied lines. desires selling. promotional or 
contact work with magazine, agency °F 
manufacturer. 

Salary requirements #5000, 

Box 2049, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N, Y. 
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More Definitions 


Of Salesmanship 


(In the November 1 issue of Sates MANAGEMENT we 
quoted the favorite definitions of salesmanship of 
seven selling authorities. At that time we asked other 
sales executives to send us their favorite definitions, 
promised to pay $5 for every one we selected to print. 
The suggestions of the first ten winners were printed 
in the December 1 issue. Here are six more. Do you 
have a favorite definition you'd like to send in?— 
Tue Epitors.) 


“Salesmanship is the art of creating a new demand or directing a dor- 
mant one so that your merchandise will satisfy it.” 


—CHARLES K. HIRSCH 
Manager, Metal Washing Division, 
American Foundry Equipment Co. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


“Salesmanship: Helping a customer to buy intelligently by a convincing, 
sincere, and enthusiastic presentation of your product or service. The 
successful presentation proves that, by purchase and use, the buyer will 
enjoy advantages and benefits which will more than counterbalance all 


costs.” 
—A. A. HANIFORD 
Director of Sales Training, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


“Salesmanship is the art or skill of creating a desire for goods or services, 
or the acceptance of ideas.” 
—BRADFORD WYCKOFF 


Parish & Phillips 
Miami, Fla. 


“Selling is simply building your proposition into the prospect’s conscious- 
ness so that he can use your arguments to justify his decision to buy. 
Projection is the core of salesmanship.” 

—W. D. DORR 


Eversharp, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


“Salesmanship is the art of creating the desire to do business.” 


—EDWARD McSWEENEY 
New York, N. Y. 


“Salesmanship is building up and proving benefits to the prospect so 
action results.” 
—T. S$. KNIGHT 
President, Royal Crest Sterling 
Newark, N. Y. 
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... WHEN YOU GO 
WEST OF CHICAGO 


MORE RETAIL 
BUYERS 


than in any 
MARKET. 


Cedar Ropids 


| OMAHA 
\ 


DES MOINES 


QUAD -CITIES 


\ 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 


ROCKFORD 


The Quad-City market (Davenport - Bet- 
tendorf, Rock Island, Moline, and East 
Moline - Silvis) includes the largest con- 
retail buyers between 
Chicago and Omaha, and between Min- 
neapolis - St. Paul and St. Louis. Accord- 
ing to Hooper “43 and ‘44 surveys, this 
market of over 200.000 urban people is 
DELIVERED 


centration of 


WO 


ONLY by WOC! 


DAVENPORT 
IOWA 


FREE & PETERS, INC., NATL. REPRESENTATIVES 


BASIC BLUE + 5,000 WATTS + 1420 Kc. 
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“I’m mixing a ‘mickey’ for DuPont!” 


“, .. but before ’'m through tracking down 
all those wizards at Wilmington, 
maybe Ill have to take it myself.” 


l 


No secret formula will bewitch the 
many brilliant brains at DuPont into 
buying your medium. 


Here is one of America’s most com- 
plex organizations. Yet with a little 
help you'll find it’s not so staggering. 


First, of course, there’s Bill Hart, Di- 
rector of Advertising. But Bill will 
quickly tell you he’s not the whole 
show ... there are many divisional 
sales and advertising generals to be 


sold, and the staff officers at BBD&O. 


There’s Sales Mgr. Price, Ad Mgr. 
Taylor of the Cellophane Division. 
There’s Harrington of the Rayon Di- 
vision. Zellers and Evans of Reming- 
ton Arms, Stutt of “Paint”, Don 
Bauder of “Duco”, Zintl of “Fabrics 
and Finishes”, Darlington of “Ny- 
lon”, Price of “Fabrikoid’, Hague of 
“Photo Products”, Pechin of “Plas- 


Ss 
° 


le * 


tics”, Sherin of “Chemical Special- 


ties”, Heller of “Cel-O-Glass”. 


Each of these key men, and 49 
others at DuPont, pay for one or 
more subscriptions to the 5 
major advertising - marketing 
magazines. 


Over at BBD&O, there’s Vice-Pres. 
Collette and his crew of forty-three 
people on the account. Men like Ben 
Duffy, Bill O’Donnell, Bob King, 
Frank Lawrence—Maloney, Manche, 
Costa, Pryor, Scharps, Silvernail, 
Spier, Williams. 


Each of these BBD&O executives 
serving DuPont, and 101 other 
men, have one or more paid sub- 
scriptions to these 5 magazines. 


Do you know of a better starting point 
to sell DuPont—or any other worth- 
while account? 


ws 


Cover your market like DUCO...use 


the 5 major advertising- marketing magazines 


ADVERTISING AGE @ ADVERTISING & SELLING 
INK @© SALES MANAGEMENT e TIDE 


{ 


| 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittances, to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


“A Self-Appraisal Test for Your Sales. 
men,’ by Eugene J. Benge, Benge Asso- 
ciates, Chicago. (5 cents each) 


Salesmen’s Application Blank (see sam. 
ple in SM, August 15, 1944). Reprints up 
to 100 copies, 10 cents each; 100 and 
over, 8 cents each. 


“GI Joe Asks: ‘Shall I Seek a Career in 
Selling after the War?” by Burton Bige- 
low, Burton Bigelow Organization, New 
York City. September 1, 1944. (5 cents 
each) 


“First Steps Toward Cutting Guesswork 
Out of Hiring .Salesmen,” by Eugene J. 
Benge, Benge Associates, Management 
Engineers, Chicago, February 1, 1944. (3 
cents each) 


“Up-to-Date Data of New York Buying 
Affiliations of the Principal Department 
Stores.’ March 1, 1944. (10 cents each) 


"So You Need a New Payment Plan 
for Your Post-War Sales Force?”’, by 
Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organiza- 
tion, New York City. September 1 and 
September 15, 1943 (5 cents each) 


“Why Big Advertisers Are Stressing the 
Story of Their Trade-Marks,” by Philip 
Salisbury, Executive Editor, SALES MAn- 
AGEMENT, June 15, 1944. (5 cents each) 


“Are Department Stores the Right Chan- 
nel for Your Post-War Products?” by James 
C. Cumming, John A. Cairns & Co., New 
York City. November 20, 1943. (3 cents 
each) 


“Gagged and Bound,” by T. Harty 
Thompson. Reprints of the best quips from 
T. Harry Thompson's Scratch Pad column 
in SM. 64pp. 75c per copy. 


“Nineteen Questions About Aptitude 
Testing,” January 15, 1944. (3 cents each) 


“The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce—How It Can Help You,” by 
A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor. September 
1 through November 20, 1943. (10 cents 
each) 


“How Perfect Is Your ‘Sales Sense’ ?” by 
Bertrand R. Canfield, October 10, 1938. 
(5 cents each) 


“Wanted: A Realistic Post-War Program 
for Firms Selling to Industry,’ by W. B. 
Spooner, Jr., Spooner & Kriegel, New 
York City. (5 cents each) 


“Key Man, Post-War,” by A. A. Patton, 
McKinsey & Co., New York City. (3 cents 
each) 
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~ on _, Every railroad is a part of the social, business and industrial life of F. H. BAIRD 
-ents every community it touches. You see, railroads are not only big buyers General Passenger Traffic Manager 
of materials and equipment in many diversified fields, but they New York Central Railroad 
ail provide the necessary transportation facilities for both passengers 
lead and freight without which no community could prosper. Our interests 
uma are interdependent. Realizing this, you can understand why | read 
The Wall Street Journal daily, and the New York Central advertises 
= in it regularly. My associates and | depend upon it to keep us posted 
ach) day by day on all the developments in business that in turn might 
affect our business. Truthfully, the financial news it publishes means 
a less to me than the accuracy of its businessnews.” | tee MY 
r. 
cents 
” by 
938. 


*Like most important business news, this story appeared first in The Wall = 
37am Street J |. That’s why this national daily is ‘‘must’’ reading for busi- ° ° P 
B. a : —s The ONLY National Business Daily 
en ness men who need to be fully, accurately and ‘quickly informed. And E Published simul ; ae 

that’s what provides such an unusually responsive audience for advertisers. d ubMshed simultaneously on both coasts 
tton, 
cents 
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POST-WAR 
BUFFALO... 


. @ sound and stable market. 
Its economic factors are basic and 
subject to little change. 

May we show you the sale of 
merchandise in Buffalo by income 
areas in the 20's, 30's and 40's; 
also a map showing coverage of 
these areas? Write: 


Buffalo 


COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Buffalo 


Seats : 


WLIB 
NEW YORK 


WOW and FUTURE 


Diesel purchases are 
going to be heavy 
Plans are in the 
making now 


Complete coverage § 
of a big, 


new industry. 


DIESE. 
PROGRESS 


EDITED AND 
PUBLISHED BY 


REX W. WADMAN 
2 WEST 45TH STREET * NEW YORK 19, N. Y 
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Media & Agency News 


Newspapers 


re) 


' The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association will start, immediately, a 
research program on the mechanical 
production of newspapers, to run for 
five years at the minimum, and calling 
for an expenditure of at least $175,000 
over that period. 

Decision to launch the program 
sprang from the feeling that the news- 
paper business needs and would bene- 
fit by such an organized research 
activity. 

“We do know,” says the A.N.P.A., 
“that we have definite obstacles that 
limit our doing a first-class job of 


reproduction at all times of all kinds - 


of copy and art supplied us by our 
editorial departments and advertisers. 
It would not be unduly optimistic to 
expect a research program to at least 
improve, if not overcome, the diff- 
culties of first impression printing.” 

The statement adds that a great deal 
more understanding should be brought 
to play on offset and show-through, 
and, through understanding, combat it. 
Other problems to be tackled on the 
project are stereotyping, distortion, mat 
shrinkage, shades or color of news- 
print, etc. 

To carry out the project, plans are 
to appoint a full-time director of re- 
search who will then select, with the 
approval of the committee, the method 
of conducting the study. 

2 6 


The Cincinnati Times-Star announces 
the appointments, in the publication’s 
New York City and home offices, 
effective January 1, of Albert H. 
Parker as manager of the eastern adver- 
tising office; Clemens H. Bayer as 
Cincinnati local advertising manager, 
and George E. Dhonau as Cincinnati 
classified advertising manager. 

* * &* 

Elbert M. Antrim, business manager 
of the Chicago Tribune, is elected as 
a director . . . John F. Prell, formerly 
of the national, local, and classified 
advertising departments of the Omaha 
World-Herald, is appointed to a ‘new 
position with that paper, where the 
major part of his time will be devoted 
to the study of television and other 
new developments in radio. 


Radio 


The National Association of Broad- 
casters has announced its standing com- 
mittee for the current year. Chairmen 
of the various committees are Lee B. 
Wailes, of KYW, Philadelphia, who 


_is at the head of the Code Committee; 


Harry LePoidevin, Labor Executive 


Committee; John B. Conley, Offic 
Forms and Practices Committee; 
old Fair, Program Directors Executiy 
Committee; John F. Patt, Public Re 
lations Committee, and Karl Koerpey 
Radio News Committee. 

* * & 

Recently announced is the appoint 
ment of Kenneth W. Church as exeg 
tive vice-president of WCKY, Cincip 
nati, to succeed Fred A. Palmer , , 
Effective this month, Robert G 
Thompson of CBS, New York Ci 
Lester H. Bowman, CBS, Los Angele 
and James J. Beloungy of the sam 
network, Chicago, will be designat 
as managers of Technical Operation 
Eastern, Central, and Western Divi 
sions, respectively . . . Homar Hogan 


Chicago, is named as the new manage! 


of KWBU, Blue Network atfhiliate ; 
Corpus Christi, Texas, effective Jan 
uary 1. 

* * * 

Important is the announcement 0 
Phillips Carlin as vice-president i 
charge of programs and Robert D 
Swezey as vice-president and assists 
general manager of the Mutual Broad 
casting Co. . . . Byron Nelson has bee 
named San Francisco sales manager fo 
the Blue Network, while Frank Sam 
uels is appointed sales manager for th 
network’s Western Division. 


FRANK SAMUEL; 
who is Blue Net 


work’s new weste 
sales managet 


Byron NELSON, 
sales manager for 


the Blue Network, 


San Francisco. 


WGY announces that more thu 
50,000 questions have been received 
and answered by its Farm Questiot 
Box since 1925 when the General Elec 
tric Farm Forum and Farm-Paper- 
the-Air were inaugurated. 


Agencies 


Many new agency vice-president! 
have been elected as the year draws i 
a close. Sherman & Marquette, In 


enme.ee nr 8 a 
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1,353 Dealers 


1,297 Dealers 


1,353 Farmers 


1,401 Farmers 
sident§ 
; ws tf 546 Farm 
In Women 
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Spotlights Sales in the 
SUN BELT FARM MARKET OF AMERICA/ 


So1L—SUNSHINE—SEASONS. These are the magic elements that are putting over 
$2,298,492,000 into Southwestern farm pockets, This alive, awakened Sunbelt Market is 
keeping pace with the unprecedented industrial growth of the Southwest. It ts no longer 
a “one-crop” market. Led by America’s outstanding agricultural experts, farmers and 
ranchers are utilizing the latest scientific discoveries—capitalizing on every natural advan- 
tage with which the Southwest is blessed—fertile soil, life-giving sunshine—generously 
long growing seasons—to make this Sunbelt market an agricultural gold mine! 


What They Say 


Farm and Ranch gives the most valuable 
information. 


Farm and Ranch reaches the greatest num- 
ber of their rural customers. 


Farm and Ranch gives them the most valu- 
able information. 


Farm and Ranch is their first choice of farm 
papers. 


Farm and Ranch gives them the most helpful 
information. 


1944 


' Farm and Ranch Covers the Southwest Like the Sun 


’ Like the Southwestern sun, FARM AND RANCH covers the complete Southwestern market. 
No other farm paper covers both the farm and the ranch markets. No other farm paper has 
the dealer interest—the reader interest of FARM AND RANCH. And here are the facts to 
back up these statements. Facts obtained from 41 independent 
surveys conducted by the Southwest's leading manufacturers 
and distributors, representing the opinions of 2,443 leading 
dealers and 2,728 farmers and ranchers. 


Who They Are 


* 


as 
a 


apres Raney 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
205 GLOBE DEMOCRAT BUILDING, ST. LOUIS . 
REILLY, LTD., RUSS “DA LI FRANCISCO 


enncencneniet ner 


THE VITAL 6th 


of the American Farm Market 


Carved from the heart of the nation, 
the Southwestern Sunbelt represents 
@ vital one-sixth of the American farm mar- 
ket. Texas, New Mexico, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahome—big states with big farms twice 
the national average combine to give this 
region a diversification of farm products 
unparalleled in any other section. 


Numberofforms . . . . . . . 16.35. 
ee ae a | 
Form Population. . .« » « « « » 37.26 
Landincrops. . <a 
Value of farm land ond buildings. » « See 
Cash farm income . . 21.4 


Based on a Comparehie ener of Farms 
in Any Single Area of America, the Sunbelt 
Market Ranks First, Second or Third in the 
Production of: 


Food Grains Cotton Wheat 

Cattle Vegetables— Citrus Fruit 
Sheep Total Grain Sorghums 
Mohair Vegetables— Feed Grains 
Rice Truck Crops Peanuts 


-75 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO. 


LLAS, TEXAS .« 
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. West Coast Representative: SIMPSON. 
EX A: BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


NEW STUDY OF IMMEDIATE POST-WAR 


BUILDING MARKET 


American Builder Survey Explains the 
Conditions that Will Control the Privately 
Financed Construction of 1,600,000 New 
Homes and 300,000 New Stores in the 
First 3 Years of Peace. 


FREE: to manufacturers of Build- 
ing Materials and Supplies, and 


; nf This new Study will help manufacturers 
their advertising agencies. 


of building materials and equipment de- 
termine the post-war building market potential. It describes how, where and 
by whom the new homes will be built. Comparison is made between building 
industry conditions that followed World War I and the prospects for private 
building in the first years following World War II. ’ 


WHAT “BUILDING IN IMMEDIATE 


POST-WAR YEARS” CONTAINS: me canny espa a Ae 
ales Manager, Prominent Building 

1. Breakdown, population-wise, of the Material Manufacturer: “We 
would like to distribute extra 

number of aw Home and Com- copies of these to all of our dis- 
mercial Units to be built (Rural, trict offices, if copies are available.” 
and towns under 2,500 population Vice-President, one of America’s 
are more than double any other largest manufacturers of Building 
classification ). Materials: “We believe that your 
forecast of the immediate post- 

2. Percentage of construction for ar pene is a and 7 
; ; : the most comprehensive as to col- 
enti type of builder will be lateral building of any of the 


forecasts we have yet studied.” 


3. List of 64 building materials and 
products, and quantities of each Copies of this American Builder Study are 
needed to construct 1,000,000 new ayailable at no cost to manufacturers of 
homes (such as 4,785,000,000 bd. building materials and products, and to 
ft. of Dimension Lumber; 1,120,- _ their advertising agencies. In the interest 
000,000 sq. ft. of Insulation, blan- of paper conservation, we must limit dis- 
ket type; 20,300,000 gals. Paint & tribution to those directly concernéd with 
Varnish; and 1,500,000,000 sq. ft. or planning to enter the building industry, 
Wall Board, Gypsum, Insulation %° Please indicate your connection when 


Board). you send for “Building in Immediate Post- 
War Years”. 
4. Breakdown of building 
professionals responsi- ~---------------0+----200- eee een ne eeneeeneneneenee, 


ble for designing, plan- 
ning, specifying, con- 
structing and buying 
in the various types of 
light-load construction. 


AMERICAN BUILDER, Research Department 6-E 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois : 


Please send my free copy of ‘‘Residential and Commercial 
Building in the Immediate Post-War Years’’. 


5. Prefabrication’s place 
in the building indus- 
try, now and post-war. 


AMERICAN 
___ BUILDER ° 
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Chicago, announce the election of 
Thomas B. Singleton to the vice-presi. 
dency. Mr. Singleton is formerly 4 
v.-p. of The Murine Co. . . . Carl 
Zachrisson is given the same title, in 
charge of service, in the San Fran. 
cisco office of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc, 

. Other vice-presidents, recently 


elected, are: Ted Patrick, Muriel]: 


Haynes, and Lewis Titterton, all of 
Compton Advertising, Inc.; Gilbert C. 
Morris, of Rickard and Co., Inc; 
Alfred G. Keeshan, with Birmingham, 
Castleman & Pierce, Inc. 

-_— = 


Neal D. Ivey has resigned as Presi- 
dent of Ivey & Ellington, Inc., and is 
establishing his own agency, under the 
name of Neal D. Ivey Co., in Phila- 
delphia. Jesse T. Ellington has been 
elected president of Ivey & Ellington, 
Inc., to take Mr. Ivey’s place. Mr. Ivey 
will remain on the board of directors 
at Ivey & Ellington, Inc. . . . John M. 
Willem joins Leo Burnett Co., Inc, 
as research director .. . E. J. (Jack) 
Reeser is appointed assistant advertis- 
ing promotion director of the Detroit 
office of J. Walter Thompson Co.... 
Kenneth E. Moore is a new account 
executive at Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc. 

* * * 

Ogden Hammond, Jr., is an addi- 
tion to the executive staff of Export 
Advertising Agency . . . Granville 
Worrell, 2nd, is the new head of the 
Research Department of Gray & 
Rogers, Philadelphia . . . Calvin D. 
Wood recently has been appointed 
manager of the San Francisco office of 
Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc. 


Accounts: The Pepsodent Co., of 
Canada, Ltd., to Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., for its tooth paste and tooth 
powder . . . Pillsbury Mills, Inc., to 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., Minneapolis, 
and Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago, 
for initial testing, advertising, market 
ing of a new group of post-war prod: 
ucts . . . The Trade Sales Division of 


' Interchemical Corp., to Sherman K. 


Ellis & Co. . . . Yuban coffee, recently 
purchased by General Foods Corp., to 
Benton & Bowles . . . The Northam 
Warren Corp., manufacturers of Odo- 
rono Liquid and Cream Deodorants, t0 
Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. . . . Palmer 
House, Chicago hostelry, to Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Ltd. 
* * * 


Lake Forest Academy for Boys, 
Immaculata Seminary, Shenandoah 
College & Conservatory, King’s Col 
lege, Lynchburg College, and Long 
fellow School, to N. W. Ayer & Sos, 
Inc. . . . Frederick Stearns and ©, 
Division of Sterling Drug, Inc, © 
J. M. Mathes, Inc. . . . Gaby Co., © 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


DISTRIBUTORS?-That’s e-a-s-y!! 


a ) 1. AH, THE trouble of it all. We presume 2. WE DO not have to tell you that 
we v8 that you, like most, are trying to figure distributors are rare, rare birds to- 
" out your postwar distributor, jobber, day. But we do not recommend 
aaa and dealer set-up. anything so drastic as trapping 
es them! Makes ’em mad. 


= 3. THIS IS WHAT: write down just what 
PF f you want to say to them, and we'll tell 
ae you how to reach 113,085 of the most 
. atly important men in the distributing field... 
p., 4. BEC : ss a 
° ° ° 4. AUSE, like the rest of America’s im- 
a e Has largest business circulation portant business men, these intelligent fel- 
its, to di lows read NATION’S BUSINESS, too! 
almer © Has greatest reader response Your message to them will...be... read! 
com, ® Costs less per reader 
Boys, 
»doah Ga 
cs hoose the leatte 
Long: 0. OSE [44 Ca Cl, oe 
. — Facts and figures—detailed and interesting—are available on the 
; tp remarkable way NATION’S BUSINESS can be of help to anyone 


who has a distribution and dealer problem. Write to NATION’S 
BUSINESS, 1615 H Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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We Sunendered because 


he promised fo purus , 


on the March of Time! 


We don’t recommend that 
General Omar Bradley adopt this 
method of winning the war in Europe. 

But we do recommend that one 
of these Thursday evenings (next 
Thursday, perhaps) you tune in on 
your Blue Network station (it’s WJZ 
in New York)—and hear for your- 
self how the MARCH OF TIME 
somehow manages to bring you the 
voices of just the newsmakers you 
most want to hear from, talking about 
just the news you are most interested in. 


March 
Time 


SPONSORED 
BY THE EDITORS OF 


TIME 


10:30 P. M. (E.W.T.) 
EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT 
NOW OVER 
THE BLUE NETWORK 
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Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc. . . . “CP” 
gas ranges to Hill Advertising Inc. . . . 
Cooper Drug Co., makers of Aspir- 
Plus, to W. B. Doner and Co. ... 
The Parsons Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., to Wilson & Haight, Inc. 


Business Papers 


Announcement is made by Path- 
finder of the appointment of W. A. 
Dunlap, formerly managing editor of 
the Kiwanis Magazine, to represent 
the news-weekly on the West Coast, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles... 
Henry R. Mathias is named sales man- 
ager for Engineering and Mining 
Journal and for Coal Age . . . Cook 
Publications announces the return, as 
advertising director of The Voluntary 
and Cooperative Groups Magazine and 
The Self-Service Grocer, of S. E. Fred- 
ricks, who has been on two year’s 
leave of absence .. . Ahrens Publishing 
Co., Inc., publishers of Hotel Manage- 
ment and Hotel World-Review, are 
launching a new service—the Market 
News Letter, directly from the Wash- 
ington office. 


Magazines 


Some father interesting results 
emerged from McCall's Magazine’s 
bedroom-contest, the last of a series 
of four Home of Tomorrow Contests. 
Modern design won another victory 
over traditional—winning 58.5% of 
the votes. In other contests modern 
has nosed out traditional—57.1% for 
the modern living room, and 55.1% 
for the modern dining room. 

Almost half of the 10,848 women 
in the contest are satisfied with their 
present bedroom furniture and have 
no expectation of buying new pieces. 

* * * 

Ernest Butt is joining the promotion 
staff of Newsweek, to head up for the 
duration promotion activities. Arthur 
Stein, the magazine’s promotion man- 
ager, is on leave of absence while serv- 
ing in the Army . . . The Condé Nast 
Publications, Inc., are new members 
of the Magazine Advertising Bureau, 
as participating members . . . Don 
Curtiss, promotion manager of Good 
Housekeeping will serve in an advisory 
capacity as a consultant in the Maga- 
zine and Periodical Section of the War 
Production Division, in Washington, 
mm < 


Women’s Wear Daily, which had 
planned the resumption of a Saturday 
edition beginning in January, 1945, 
announces that production of such an 
issue has been postponed. Reason—so 
many requests for subscriptions have 
come through that the plan was 
abandoned to prevent ‘‘an embarrass- 
ment from a paper standpoint.” 


BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING SCHCDUIE) MTT ES 
BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 


The SKEPTICAL 


SALES MANAGER 


He didn’t think much of trade paper 
advertising for his quality shoes (he’s real 
—not fiction!) . . . until he went calling" 
on his shoe and department store cus‘ 
tomers to discuss postwar planning. He 
quizzed dealers about the value of the 
Recorder in their own planning—and 
found that they read Boot and Shoe 
Recorder with “greedy interest.” No 
longer skeptical, he now says, “I can’t 
see how we can afford to be out of your 
publication.” So—he’s in, building sales, 
now and for the future. Are you? 


Pu 


Recorder 


2 © Publica 


WANTED 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


@ Manufacturer of large house- 
hold ‘appliances in small mid- 
western city, seeks a capable 
sales manager. The man con- 
sidered must have an impressive 
record of accomplishment in 
organizing and directing a fac- 
tory sales organization in the 
household appliance field. He 
is probably not seeking a new 
connection, but would be _ in- 
terested in associating himself 
with an old, highly reputed con- 
cern with well defined post-war 
plans, providing a good hasic 
salary and the opportunity to 
participate in the profits he 
helps create. 


Write in confidence, giving age, 
experience and reasons for be- 
lieving that you are competent 
to fill this position. All corres- 
pondence will be held in strict 
confidence. 


Box No. 2070, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


wis 1s THE NortH Centrat BroapcastinG SYSTEM, INC. 


NORTH DAKOTA Mi 


—- —.— 


Rr 


+ 
ae 


CBS is a wired network . . . with the above stations available 


‘gm any combination or group to fit your particular needs. Your 
eds are sales results. And results are just what NCBS stations 
er you. These stations—each one affiliated with one or an- 
her of the national coast-to-coast networks—have proven by 

~ 


il results that they can deliver more thorough blanket cover- 
ge of this rich area (both rural and metropolitan combined) 
tless cost. 


THE BIG 3 in WOMEN’S HEARTS 


’s“FOOD, FASHION and FICTION” . . . an exceedingly 
ell-produced program for women, exclusive with NCBS. 
heduled 9 A.M, to 9:15 A.M. Monday through Friday 

18 NCBS affiliates. Has an extremely high audience 
pting. Participation may be purchased on a 2, 3 or 5 
imes weekly basis. Rates on request. 


wvailable for sponsorship now ... quarter-hour newscast 
12:15 noon, CWT. The commentator is a well-known col- 


imnist in the north central states. Sponsorship cost on re- 
est. 


Cedar 8579 


New York 
8 East 41st Street 
Lexington 2-6892 


ired for Sound RESULTS 


ORTH Game — Sum INC. 


JOHN W. BOLER, President 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
First National Bank Bidg. 


NORTHWEST'S MOST COMPLETE 
MERCHANDISING SERVICE 


¢ Guaranteed distribution and display 
for your products in at least 1000 retail 
stores. 


¢ Publicity in newspapers, leading farm 
magazines, newsletters, etc. 


¢ Jobber and retail good will and confi- 
dence ... achieved by years of NCBS 
cooperation. 


At no charge... and with no minimum 
time expenditure involved ... we offer 
this invaluable merchandising coopera- 
tion to solve your wartime sales man- 
power and travel shortage problems, 


Chicago, Illinois 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
State 0361 


NT DECEMBER 15, 1944 
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Comment 


OOKING AHEAD. Advertising as a fundamental 
factor in modern selling must always abound in 
imagination and vision. Without such qualities it 
could not long endure, or at least register effec- 


tively. It is, therefore, particularly fitting that the pro- — 


fession of advertising should likewise exercise vision even 
as it is doing in the case of the War Advertising Council. 


Originally formed to cooperate with Government in the 
war emergency, this organization, which is representative 
of the advertising and media interests as a whole, clearly 
= the very great challenges for service which it 
aces not only during the war, but in the conversion period 
—and yes, in the years of peace to follow. 


The booklet entitled ‘The Council Looks Ahead” clearly 
resents the program which this distinguished, unselfish 
dy intends to carry out in the future. Wisely indeed does 
the Council recognize the continuing need for purely 
affirmative cooperation with Government in order: 
1. “To utilize some of the power of advertising in the 
interest of all the people. 
2. “To give by its use an example of advertising as a 
social force in a nation at peace. 

. “To give a continuing demonstration of the willing- 
ness of business to cooperate with national leaders 
and leaders of Government. 

4. “And, by these means, to conduct on the highest plane 
the finest type of public relations possible for .adver- 
tising and business.” 


OOPERATIVE ACTION. The normal independ- 
ence of an American, especially be he an on-his- 
toes sales executive, is likely to make him believe 
he can solve his problems, come what may, on his 

own initiative. The top managements of many of our most 
successful companies share this same belief. It is, so to 
speak, part of the basic American philosophy of self- 


reliance. 


However, and despite all the virtues of such an attitude, 
we live in times when cooperative action often assumes 
greater importance than individual initiative, which means 
that sales executives must operate as dual power jobs, shift- 
ing from one power to the other as circumstances dictate. 


Particularly in its relations with Government must busi- 
ness be imbued with an increasingly sincere spirit of live 
and let live for only the practice of such a policy can lead 
to a reduction of ‘‘Government in business.” 


Governmental controls over business are manifestly requi- 
site while the Nation is waging all-out war and while it is 
converting back to peace. But if cooperative action on the 
part of business fails to meet the real challenge of these 
times, the number of such controls will continue to be 
legion, come the peace. 


The peacetime scope of such controls will likewise be 
largely measured by the intelligence with which business 
mea apply cooperative action while the war goes on and 
conversion is in process. On those who seek individual 
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BY RAY BIL 


advantage either in shaping up or carrying out government 
controls will rest the curse if business finds itself tied j 
control-knots when peace provides the opportunity to 1 
store greater freedom. 


Here is an alphabetical array of some of the governmen 
controls which may, and most of which will, affect sale 
during the conversion and post-war periods. They indicat 
how fallacious it is to believe that Washington will m 
vitally affect the functioning of sales executives. They sug 
gest directions in which sales executives can apply the en 
lightened, unselfish power of cooperative action throug 
their appropriate sales such as the local sales executiy 
clubs and the National Federation of Sales Executives: 


A What can be made and how soon. 

B How much can be made and by whom. 

C For what price it can be sold. 

D How much sales cost can be incorporated into the final sald 
price. 

E How much advertising can be used in relation to sales cog 
and selling price. 

F How products can be distributed as regards geographical ares 
economic levels, class groups and distribution outlets. 

G For whom, where and how, and what rates governme 
financing will be a factor in production of raw materials, also th 
production, wholesaling and retailing of fabricated good 
even the financing of consumers, industrial as well as public. 


H Protective tariffs vs. free trade. 

I State socialization of business in answer to the cry for f 
employment. 

J Methods and rates of taxation as they affect free competitin 
enterprise and as regards incentives both for capital and for th 
human effort of entrepreneur executives; also as regards the effed 
of taxes on consumer purchasing power. 

K Prevention of monopoly in the domestic field contrasted wit 
promotion of the equivalent of the cartel system in the export field 

L Subsidy of export markets through the equivalent of Lend 
Lease. 

M Licensing and use of patents. 

N Public works on a scale never heretofore even proposed, as 
solution of unemployment. 


O Retraining, but for business, of millions of men in 
Armed Services who will be returning to civilian life—by training 
— superior to those used by private business in pre-we 
ays. 

P Control of sales and advertising representations by FTC, ¢ 

Q Control of transportation—especially interstate motor freight 

R Greatly stepped up efforts for grade labeling and agains 
brand merchandise, in both legislative and administrative circles 

S Federally fostered inflation or deflation. Many people thin 
it could be either. 

T The amount of compensation that can be paid to salesmet 
and to sales executives. 


U More heated efforts to increase or hold the sectional indus 
trialization which war production has brought to certain ge 
graphical areas of the country that formerly had relatively little 
industrialization. 

V Enlarged efforts at planned economics—for the USA—and 
for the world—with whatever effects the experiments, both su 
cesses and failures, will -Ering to the field of selling. 

W Disposal of governmental war surpluses—which in masj 
categories run into colossal dollar values. ; 

X Greatly increased business and market research which wil 
be supplied free to all business owners by a wide variety 
governmental agencies. 

Y Control of installment selling. 

Z Extensive unionization of salesmen. 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 
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CLUB NEWS & ACTIVITIES 
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Printed in the U.S. A. . 
July 15, 1944 


NEW PROGRAM OF FEDERATION 


New Officers 


of Federation 


germs S. JONES, Jr., vice- 
president in charge of sales of 
Servel, Inc., of Evansville, Indiana, 
is the new President of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives. He 
was formally elected to this impor- 
tant post at the annual convention 
of the Federation held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago on 
June 6 to 8. 

Mr. Jones succeeds Harry C, An- 
derson, director of distribution for 
A. B. Dick Company of Chicago, 
who was elevated to the Chairman- 
ship of the Board of the Federation. 
Kinsey N. Merritt, the retiring Chair- 
man, becomes a member of the 
Board. Other officers of the organi- 
zation for the year 1944-1945 are: 

Gene Flack, Director of Advertis- 
ing and .Trade Relations Counsel for 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company of New 
York, O. L. Whitehead, Sales Mana- 
ger of the Gebhardt Chili Powder 
Company of San Antonio, Paul 
Heyneman, vice-president and assist- 

(Turn to page 2 please) 


Comprehensive drive to raise standards of selling 
and. to encourage selling as a career is feature 
of Federation’s seven point program 


*. 


COMPREHENSIVE campaign designed to elevate the standards of 
A selling and to encourage greater recognition of selling as a career is 

a feature of a seven-point program to be undertaken by the National 
Federation of Sales Executives during the coming months. 


GEORGE S. JONES, JR. 


Important Change Voted in 
Constitution and By-Laws! 


T THE RECENT annual convention of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, the 
following important amendment to the Federation’s Constitution and 


By-Laws was unanimously approved: 


“WHEREAS, the enlarged pro- 
gram and activities of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives has 
increased the cost of serving mem- 
bers to more than the dollar-a-year 
dues paid by associate members, 


“THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED that Article III of the 


a 


Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Federation be amended as herein 
provided, and that all United States 
clubs affiliating with the Federation 
after November 18, 1943 shall pay 
dues at the rate of $10 a year per 
member, and that such members 
shall receive the Washington Letter 
(Turn to page 3 please) 


The new program, formally pre- 
sented at the annual convention of 
the Federation held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago on 
June 6 to 8, and which was attended 
by representatives of 42 of the 58 
clubs affiliated with the Federation, 
was unanimously approved by the 
Board of Directors of the organiza- 
tion. 

The campaign to encourage selling 
as a career was proposed by a special 
committee headed by J. C. Aspley, 
president of Dartnell Corp. of Chi- 
cago, and former President and 
Chairman of the Board of the Fed- 
eration. It resulted from a meeting 
between officials of the Federation 
anda group of educators held in 
Chicago. 


Little Interest In Selling 


In a report urging action on the 
proposal, the committee pointed out 
that despite the fact that the need 
for salesmen in the postwar period 
will be greater than ever before if 
employment and production goals 
fixed by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development are to be met, 
interest in selling is at a lowest ebb 
due in no small measure to miscon- 
ceptions and fallacies about the sell- 
ing profession. 

To meet the need for more sales- 
men, the Committee proposed a 
nation-wide drive to “tell the truth 
about the postwar opportunity which 
distribution and selling offers.” It 
also suggested that a research be 

(Turn to page 3 please) 
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Club News and Activities is included in the Mid-Month issue of Salesmanagement Magazine. 
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CLUB NEWS & ACTIVITIES 
Pubished by 
The National Federation of 
Sales Executives 
Carew Tower—Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Officers and Directors 


Harry C. Anderson, Chairman—Director 
of Distribution, A. B: Dick Company, 
Chicago. 

George S. Jones, Jr., President—Vice- 
President, Servel, Inc., Evansville. 

Harry R. White, Secretary — Executive 
Secretary, Sales Executive Club of New 
York. 

R. C. Dickinson, Treasurer—Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ice Cream Division, The Borden 
Company, Chicago. 

Gene Flack, Vice-President—Director of 
Advertising @ Trade Relations Coun- 
sel, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
Long Island City. 

Paul Heyneman, Vice-President — Vice- 
President and Assistant General Man- 
ager, Eloesser-Heynemann Company, 
San Francisco. 

L. B. O'Loughlin, Vice-President—Man- 
ager, International Business Machines 
Corporation, Detroit. 

O. L. Whitehead, Vice-President —Sales 
Manager, Gebhardt Chili Powder 
Company, San Antonio. 

Kinsey N. Merritt, Director — General 
Manager, Public Relations, Railway 
Express Agency, New York. 

George Halpin, Director—Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager, Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Paul. 

Mitchell Heineman, Director—Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland. 

Forbes McKay, Director—Associate Ad- 
vertising Manager, Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham. 

Regional Directors 


Cy Norton — Manager of Sales Produc- 
tion, Strathmore Paper Company, West 
Springfield. 

Lee McCanne—Stromberg-Carlson Com- 
pany, Rochester. 

Walter R. Wakefield—Director of* Sales, 
Franklin Research Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

C. T. Burg—General Sales Manager, Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland. 

Clarence Manning — Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales, Reynolds Metals 
Company, Richmond. 

Lester M. Taylor—Sales Manager, Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light Company, Jack- 
son. 

Loring T. Hammond — President, Moe 
Bros. Milwaukee Company, Milwaukee. 

W. G. Duncan—Vice-President in Charge 
of Sales, Peaslee-Gaulbert Corporation, 
Louisville. 

E. C. Hampe — Vice-President, Griggs, 
Cooper & Company, St. Paul. 

Murrell Crump—Sales Manager, Sinclair 
Coal Company, Kansas City. 

J. D. Peterson—Geo. A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, Dallas. 

A. T. Davidson—Sales Manager, Barker 
Brothers, Los Angeles. 

Howard S. Mark — Circulation Director 
and General Promotion Manager, 
Globe & Mail, Toronto, Canada. 

George D. Wright—President and Foun- 
der, Sales Executives Club, Mexico 
City. 


Our Oun 
x HONOR ROLLx 


HE Honor Roll of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives, 
which is composed of affiliated clubs 
whose memberships have agreed to 
support the National on an all ex- 
ecutive basis,, was increased to 27 
during recent weeks as a result of the 
conversion of six clubs to this basis. 
The latest additions to the Honor 
Roll are: Chicago Sales Executives 
Club, Sales Managers Club of Bos- 
ton, Grand Rapids Sales Executives 
Club, Pittsburgh Sales Executives 
Club, Rochester Sales Managers 
Club, and the Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation of St. Paul. 

The complete list of clubs support- 
ing the Federation on the all execu- 
tive basis follows: Birmingham, Ala., 
Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, 
O., Davenport, Ia., Dayton, O., De- 


troit, Mich., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Hartford, Conn., Houston, Tex, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Sales Managers Association 
of Los Angeles, Cal., Louisville, Ky., 
Milwaukee, Wis., New Orleans, La., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa,, 
Richmond, Va., Rochester, N. Y., St, 
Paul, Minn., San Francisco Sales 
Managers Association, San Francis- 
co Sales Managers Club, Springfield, 
Mass., and Toledo, Ohio. 


At least two other clubs are ex- 
pected to act on this proposal in the 
next few weeks—San Antonio, Texas 
and St. Louis, Missouri—with favor- 
able action more than likely. 


The heartiest congratulations and 
thanks of the Federation are due 
these clubs for their splendid sup- 
port of the organization. 


NEW OFFICERS OF 
FEDERATION 


(Continued from page 1) 


ant general manager of Eloesser- 
Heynemann Company of San Fran- 
cisco, California, and Leo B. 
O’Loughlin, Manager, International 
Business Machines‘ Corporation of 
Detroit, Michigan, all vice-presi- 
dents; R. C. Dickinson, vice-presi- 
dent, Ice Cream Division of The 
Borden Company of Chicago, Treas- 
urer; and Harry R. White, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the New York Sales 
Executives Club, Secretary. 

New Directors-at-large of the Fed- 
eration include Forbes McKay, As- 
sociate Advertising Manager, Pro- 
gressive Farmer of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, Mitchell Heineman, vice- 
president of the Jantzen Knitting 
Mills of Portland, Oregon, George 
Halpin, vice-president and general 
sales manager, Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company of St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


Regional Directors 


New Regional Directors are as 
follows : 

Region 1—Cy Nortion, Manager 
of Sales Production, Strathmore 
Paper Company of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Region 2—Lee McCanne, Secre- 


tary and Assistant General Manager, 
of the Stromberg-Carlson Company 
of Rochester, New York. 


Region 3—Walter R. Wakefield, 
Director of Sales, Franklin Research 
Company of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Region 4—C. T. Burg, General 
Sales Manager, Iron Fireman Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Region 5—Clarence Mann‘ng, 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Reynolds Metals Company, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Region 6—Lester M. Taylor, Sales 
Manager, Mississippi Power & Light 
Company of Jackson, Mississippi. 

Region 7—Loring T. Hammond, 
President, Moe. Bros. Milwaukee 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Region 8—W. G. Duncan, Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales, Peas- 
lee-Gaulbert Corporation, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Region 9 —E. C. Hampe, Vice- 
President, Griggs, Cooper & Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Region 10—Murrell Crump, Sales 
Manager, Sinclair Coal Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Region 11—J. D. Peterson, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Company, Dallas, 
Texas. 


(Turn to page 4 please) 
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made to obtain factual data which 
will conclusively show the desirability 
of selling as a career; that efforts 
be made to encourage colleges, uni- 
versities and secondary schools to 
initiate courses in salesmanship and 
distribution, that vocational guid- 
ance meetings be arranged, and that 
efforts be made to secure the co- 
operation of governmental agencies, 
United States Employment Service, 
Department of Commerce, Business 
Men’s groups and others interested 
in veteran’s replacement ; and that a 
motion picture entitled “America’s 
Salesmen” be developed, which 
would dramatize the importance of 
distribution and selling and encour- 
age a greater acceptance and recog- 
nition of selling as a profession. 

“Such a program, if energetically 
pursued,” the Committee stated in 
its report, “would increase the supply 
of salesmen in relation to the postwar 
demand; attract. to selling young 
men of real leadership ability ; neu- 
tralize the trend toward unionization 
of salesmen; and above all provide 
a national sales force able and ade- 
quate to assure a dynamic postwar 
America—something in which every 
member of the Federation has a 
very real interest.” 


Other Features 


Other features of the Federation’s 
new program will include : 


1. Continuation of the work begun 
during the past year of placing the Fed- 
eration on a sound and stable financial 
basis, by encouraging member clubs, 
which have not yet done so, to convert 
to an executive basis in the organization. 

2. Stimulate the development of sales 
executives clubs in cities which do not 
now have organizations of this type, and 
thus help to make the Federation truly 
representative of the nation’s selling in- 
terests. 

3. Ultimate completion and extension 
of the postwar sales training program con- 
ducted by the Federation in conjunction 
with the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment and the National Society of Sales 
Training Executives. 

4. Encouraging the conduct of post- 
war sales training clinics. 

5. Organization and development of 
Salesmen’s clubs in all sections of the 
country. 

6. Aid and assistance in developing 
effective speakers’ programs and in solv- 


ing other problems of various affiliated 
clubs. 


Development of the new program 
of the Federation was the highlight 
of this year’s convention of the Na- 
tional Federation, which was one of 


the best in the history of the organ- 
ization. Other features of the meet- 
ing included discussion of inter-club 
problems, addresses by such out- 
standing speakers as: Maury Maver- 
ick, Chairman of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation of Washington, 
D. C.; Frank Smothers, Editor ‘of 
the Chicago Sun; Herbert Metz, 
General Sales Manager of Graybar 
Electric Company of New York; 
John Dillon, Teacher-Trainer of 
Distributive Education of Indiana 
University of Bloomington, Indiana; 
Elmer Wheeler of Tested Selling In- 
stitute; Jack Lacy, President of Lacy 
Institute of Boston, and Walter C. 
Ayres, Vice-President in Charge of 
Marketing for Brooke, Smith, French 
& Dorrance, Inc., of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, and a series of presentations 
dramatizing the functions of sales 
management now and after the war. 


Dramatizations 


The first of the dramatizations 
was devoted to “Rebuilding and Re- 
vitalizing Selling Organizations.” It 
was presented by Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell Regulator Company of Min- 
neapolis. “Training an Aggressive 
Selling Organization,” the next phase 
of the program, was conducted by 
R. H. Moulton, Division Personnel 
Manager, General Foods Corpora- 
tion, New York; W. W. Powell, Di- 
rector of Sales and Service Educa- 
tion, the Hoover Company, North 
Canton, Ohio; and Edward J. Heg- 
arty, Director of Sales Application, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company of Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

International Business Machines 
Corporation gave a dramatized out- 
line of “Planning the Sale and 
Motivating Salesmen,” and three 
outstanding speakers participated in 
a panel discussion of “Compensa- 
tion.” R. E. Runzheimer, head of 
Runzheimer Plan Division and Di- 
rector of Marketing, McClure, Had- 
den & Ortman, Inc., Management 


Engineers, of Chicago; Don G. 
Mitchell, Vice-President, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., of New 


York; and Henry Campbell of Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., of Buffalo, New 
York. 


AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS 
(Continued from page 1) 


and other special services currently 
furnished executive members; 


“AND BE IT FURTHER RE- 


SOLVED that those clubs not as 
yet on a 100 percent executive mem- 
bership basis be urged to convert to 
that basis as of July 1, 1944; but in 
cases where that is impracticable, 
the Executive Committee be and is 
hereby authorized to continue such 
clubs status quo until the annual 
convention of the Federation to be 
held in June, 1945.” 


Harry White 
Joins Navy 


Harry White, newly-elected Sec- 
retary of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives and Executive Sec- 
retary of the Sales Executives Club 
of New York, has been commissioned 
a Lieutenant (j.g.) in the United 
States Navy. He has been formally 
assigned to Fort Schuyler in New 
York City. 

George Little, President of Gen- 
eral Features Corporation of New 


York, will succeed Harry as Secre- 
tary of the New York Club. 


A “Hot” Meeting 


HERE have been “hot” meet- 

ings before, but unquestionably 

the May 18th meeting of the 
Minneapolis Association of Sales 
Managers’ takes the palm. 


Dinner had just been completed, 
the speaker—John E. Haines, chair- 
man of the Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee of the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company—was ready to 
step to the mike, when suddenly the 
organist stopped in the middle of a 
note, conversation ended abruptly, 
and clouds of dénse black smoke 
began pouring out of the ventilators 
of the Curtis Hotel’s neo-classic din- 
ing room. , 

Rising to the occasion, Emmett 
Salisbury, president of the Minneap- 
olis Association admonished all to 
move out slowly, asserting that “we 
knew Minneapolis - Honeywell was 
hot, but we didn’t know it was this 
hot.” Most of those present heeded 
the advice, although some lingered at 
the table long enough to witness an 
explosion that shattered glass. 


Eventually, the meeting, of neces- 
sity, was postponed until June when 
another capacity crowd was expected 
to hear Mr. Haines discuss the burn- 
ing subject of “Hard Facts in Post- 
war Merchandising.” 
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Club Activities 


News and Notes 


® Planning post-war sales highlighted 
recent programs of most of the Sales Ex- 
ecutives’ Clubs affiliated with the Na- 
tionaal Federation of Sales Executives, 
reports of these clubs reveals. 


® Illustrative of this is the Cincin- 
nati Sales Executives’ Council which cli- 
maxed its series of postwar sales training 
meetings with a discussion of the subject 
“Post War Outlook for Sales Training,” 
in which four speakers participated — 
Robert McGill, Sales Manager of the 
Aluminum Industries, Dr. H. H. May- 
nard, Professor of Marketing of Ohio 
State University, W. P. Westfall, Man- 
ager of International Business Machines 
Corp., and David Osborne, Sales Train- 
ing Director of the Studebaker Corp. 


® Six outstanding executives repre- 
senting as many different businesses also 
participated in a discussion of the “Post- 
War Sales Outlook for New Orleans” 
which likewise brought to a close New 
Orleans’ postwar training program. The 
speakers were: Col. John H. Jouett, 
President of Bellanca Aircraft Corp. and 
Vice-President of the Higgins Aircraft, 
Inc., Stuart A. Seelye, Sales Manager, 
Louisiana Coca-Cola Bottling Company, 
O. G. H. Rasch, Secretary and Treasurer 
of Inter-State Electric Company, George 
E. Schneider, of the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, Herbert A. Kenny, 
Vice-President of Maison Blanche Com- 
pany, and E. N. Avengo, Acting General 
Sales Manager of the New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service, Inc. 


® “Postwar Sales Training’ was the 
subject of an address by L. L. Shoe- 
maker, former Educational Director of 
National Cash Register before the San 
Antonio Sales Managers’ Club, and “ ‘D- 
Day’ on the Sales Front” was the subject 
of a round table meeting sponsored by 
the Milwaukee Salts Managers’ Associa- 
tion, with four speakers participating— 
Herbert W. Adkins, Vice-President of 
Yahr Lange, Inc., Robert P. Melius, Di- 
rector of Sales of The Delta Manufactur- 
ing Co., Matt T. Lauer, Merchandise 
Manager of the Milwaukee Branch of 
McKesson-Robbins, and Joseph Degl- 
man, publicity director of the Boston 
Store. 

e “Post War Thinking Patterns for 
Present Day Sales Managers” and “Seven 
Major Sales Problems and What Sales 
Managers Are Doing About Them” were 
the subjects of addresses by Harry Sim- 
mons, Director of Sales Training of Cal- 
vert Distillers Corporation of New York, 
and Cy Norton, Manager of Sales Pro- 
duction of the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany of West Springfield, Mass., re- 
spectively at meetings of the Cleveland 
Sales Executives’ Club, and “A Specific 
Plan for Post War Business” and “What 


About Plastics and Light Metals versus 
Steel” were topics discussed at meetings 
of the New York Sales Executives’ Club 
by Frederick B. Heitkamp, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Type Founders’ 
Corp., and L. S. Hamaker, Assistant 
General Manager of Sales of the Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. 


® Oscar Monrad, Director of the In- 
dustries and Commercial Division of the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
discussed “Selling Payroll Opportunities 
for the Post War Period” at a meeting 
of the Oklahoma City Sales Executives’ 
Club, and Bill Jack, President of Jack 
Heintz, Inc., presented “A Blueprint for 
Labor Relations” before the New York 
Sales Executives’ Club. Other outstand- 
ing speakers on the New York Club’s 
program were Jack Lacy, Director of 
Lacy Institute of Boston, Mass., and 
Dale Carnegie and Percy H. Whiting, 
President and Vice-President respec- 
tively of Dale Carnegie Institute. 


® Addresses by M. J. Casey, Vice- 
President of Ruthrauf & Ryan, on the 
subject “Advertising Possibilities” be- 
bore the Detroit Sales Executives’ Club, 
Kenneth P. Vinsel, Executive Director 
of the Louisville Area Development As- 
sociation, before the Louisville Sales 
Managers’ Council on “Louisville Looks 
Ahead” and Henry A. Dinegar, Director 
of the Durable Goods and Products Di- 
vision of the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments WPB., before the Rochester Sales 
Managers’ Club on “The Prospects for 
Durable Goods and Products and Re- 
conversion” were other outstanding club 
programs presented during recent weeks. 


® A Purchasing Agent’s view of the 
Salesman of Today highlighted a pro- 
gram presented by the Sales Managers’ 
Club of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. The speaker was John M. Brown, 
Director of Purchases of the Veeder- 
Root, Inc., of Hartford. Mayor Earl 
Glade, a charter member of the Utah 
Sales Managers’ Association of Salt Lake 
City, outlined accomplishments of his ad- 
ministration at a meeting of that organi- 
zation, which was also featured by an 
address on “NOW — What of the Fu- 
ture,” by J. R. Mahoney, of the Uni- 
versity of Utah School of Business, and 
comments by Arthur Gaeth, news com- 
mentator. 


® A newscast by Charles Huyck, an 
economic review by George Davis, and 
an address on the subject “Re-Employing 
our Veterans” was also a triple-feature 
program presented by the San Francisco 
Sales Managers’ Association, while Her- 
bert R. Hill, Assistant Managing Editor 
of the Indianapolis News was the guest 
speaker at a meeting of the Indianapolis 
Sales Executives’ Council. 


NEW OFFICERS OF 
FEDERATION 
(Continued from page 2) 

Region 12—A. T. Davidson, Sales 
Manager, Barker Brothers, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Region 13—Howard S. Mark, Cir. 
culation Director and General Pro. 
motion Manager, Globe & Mail, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Region 14— George D. Wright, 
President, Sales Executives Club of 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

The Executive Committee of the 

Federation will be composed of 
Messrs. Anderson, Jones, Flack, 
Whitehead, Heyneman, O’Loughlin, 
Dickinson, White, Halpin, Duncan, 
and Crump. 
_ The new officers and directors of 
the Federation were chosen by a 
Nominating Committee headed by 
Harold J. Cummings, vice-president 
of the Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Paul, and for- 
mer president and chairman of the 
Federation. Unanimous approval of 
the Committees choices was given 
by the convention. 


Jones’ Background 

Mr. Jones, the new president, has 
had a fine background of practical 
selling experience. Graduating from 
Georgia Tech., with a degree in elec- 
trical engineering, he immediately 
became associated with the General 
Electric Company in Schenectady, 
N. Y. Following a two-year stu- 
dent’s engineering course, he served 
as a member of the company’s sales 
force in Lynn, Mass., New Haven, 
Conn., and Atlanta, Ga. 

In 1922 he became assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
the Georgia Power and Light Co., ' 
at Atlanta, and two years later was 
named sales manager of the Texas 
Power and Light Co. of Dallas. He 
was made assistant general manager 
of the Dallas Power and Light Com- 
pany in 1925. 

While in Texas, Mr. Jones be- 
came active in pioneering the new 
field of automatic refrigeration, and 
in 1926 he became’ associated with 
the Sales Department of Frigidaire 
as an instructor to utility companies 
in the promotion and sale of auto- 
matic refrigerators. 

He also served as régional man- 
ager for Frigidaire, after which he 
was placed in charge of the public 
utility division of the company. In 
1933 he was named Dallas regional 
manager for Servel, Inc., and in 1935 
he became vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the company. 
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Top Executives 
Named to Board 


of Federation 


ICHARD H. GRANT, retired 

vice-President of General Mo- 
tors and “America’s number one 
Salesman,” F. W. Nichol, vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion of New York, and H. W. Dodge, 
vice-President of the Texas Com- 
pany of New York, have accepted 
places on the Board of Directors of 
the National Federation of Sales Ex- 
ecutives, it was announced by George 
§. Jones, Jr., President of the organ- 
ization. 

The new Directors will serve for 
one year. Their appointments are 
in accordance with the By-Laws of 
the Federation which empower the 
President to appoint three Directors- 
at-large. In addition to his member- 
ship on the Board, Mr. Grant will 
head a committee of outstanding 
business leaders still to be appointed 
and which will serve in an advisory 
capacity to the Federation. 

(Turn to page 3 please) 


EXTENSION COMMITTEE IS 


APPOINTED BY FEDERATION 


Function of New Committee is to Strengthen 
. Interest and Support for Federation 


to increase interest and support for the National Federation of Sales 


Cli of an Extension Committee, the function of which will be 


Executives, and the appointment of chairmen of various committees of 
the organization, was announced by George S. Jones, Jr., vice-president of 
Servel, Inc., and President of the Federation. 


Past Officers Are 
to Be Honored 


HANDSOME metal plaques com- 

mending them for their “dis- 
tinguished service and léadership” 
in the National Federation of Sales 
Executives are to be presented to all 
past Presidents and Chairmen of the 
Board of the organization. 

Award of the plaques was voted 
by the Board of Directors of the 
Federation at its meeting in Chicago. 
It is planned to have the tributes 
formally presented at meetings of 
Sales Executives’ Clubs in the home 
cities of the recipients this fall. 


Successful Courtesy Campaign 


Conducted By Oklahoma City 


HE value and influence of Sales 
Executives Clubs in the com- 
munity life of the nation is exempli- 
fled by a recent activity of the Okla- 
homa City Sales Executives’ Club. 
Believing that even in war time, 
courtesy should not be rationed, and 
that the increasing “Public be dam- 
med” tendency was harmful and in- 
Jurious, the Oklahoma City Club re- 
cently staged a novel campaign to 
make the city “courtesy conscious” 
and to maintain its reputation as one 
of the Southwests’ most courteous 
cities, 
he campaign was originated by 


—— 


William F. Peterson, vice-president 
of the Oklahoma City Club, and 
chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee. The present president of the 
club Glen S. Woods, was chairman 
of the special committee appointed 
to conduct the program. 

Speakers appeared before various 
civic, commercial and industrial or- 
ganizations of the city to stress the 
importance of courtesy. The radio 
and newspapers cooperated, and 
business concerns published paid ad- 
vertisements pledging support to the 
effort. 

(Turn to page 3 please) 


Leo B. O’Loughlin, of Detroit, 
Manager of the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, has been 
named chairman of the new Exten- 
sion Committee which will be com- 
posed of all regional directors, and a 
carefully selected list of representa- 
tive sales executives in all sections 
of the country. O. P. Whitehead, 
sales manager of Gebhart Chili 
Powder Company of San Antonio, 
Tex., is vice-chairman. 


Purpose of Committee 


The new committee, according 
to Mr. Jones, will be one of the most 
important ‘in the Federation. Its 
purpose not only will be to enlist the 
full support and cooperation of all 
existing sales executive clubs of the 
country but to organize new clubs. 
To assure the highest type of com- 
mittee personnel, all regional direc- 
tors have been asked to select one 
member from each club affiliated . 
with the Federation to serve on the 
Committee. 


“Appointment of this committee 
constitutes a decided step forward in 
the effort to strengthen the Federa- 
tion and to gird it for the big job 
ahead,” said Mr. Jones. “Increased 
interest and support is a vital neces- 
sity if the Federation is to measure 
up to the demands of the future. 
Thanks to the leadership and driving 
determination of past President and 
now chairman of the Board, Harry 
Anderson, and a group of Federation 

(Turn to page 2 please) 
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Officers and Directors 

Harry C. Anderson, Chairman—Director 
of Distribution, A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. 

George S. Jones, Jr., President—Vice- 
President, Servel, Inc., Evansville. 

George A. Marklin—Managing Director. 

R. C. Dickinson, Treasurer—Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ice Cream Division, The Borden 
Company, Chicago. 

Gene Flack, Vice-President—Director of 
Advertising & Trade Relations Coun- 
sel, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
Long Island City. 

Paul Heyneman, Vice-President — Vice- 
President and Assistant General Man- 
ager, Eloesser-Heynemann Company, 
San Francisco. 

L. B. O’Loughlin, Vice-President—Man- 
ager, International Business Machines 
Corporation, Detroit. 

O. L. Whitehead, Vice-President —Sales 
Manager, Gebhardt Chili Powder 
Company, San Antonio. 

H. W. Dodge, Director—Vice-President, 
Texas Company, New York. 

Kinsey N. Merritt, Director — General 
Manager, Public Relations, Railway 
Express Agency, New York. 

Richard H. Gr.nt, Director — Retired 
Vice-President of General Motors, 
Dayton, Ohio. -@ 

George Halpin, Director—Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager, Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Paul. 

Mitchell Heineman, Director—Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland. 

Forbes McKay, Director—Associate Ad- 
vertising Manager, Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham. 

F. W. Nichol, Director — Vice-President 
and General Manager, International 
Business Machines Corporation, New 
Tork. 

Regional Directors 

Cy Norton — Manager of Sales Promo- 
tion, Strathmore Paper Company, West 
Springfield. 

Lee McCanne—Stromberg-Carlson Com- 
pany, Rochester. 

Walter R. Wakefield—Director of Sales, 
Franklin Research Co., Philadelphia. 

C. T. Burg—General Sales Manager, Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland. 

Clarence Manning—Secretary, Reynolds 
Metals Company, Richmond. 

Lester M. Taylor—Sales Manager, Mis- 
sissippi Power @ Light Co., Fackson. 

Loring T. Hammond — President, Moe 
Bros. Milwaukee Company, Milwaukee. 

W. G. Duncan—Vice-President in Charge 
of Sales, Peaslee-Gaulbert Corporation, 
Louisville. 

E. C. Hampe — Vice-President, Griggs, 
Cooper & Company, St. Paul. 

Murrell Crump — President, Advertising 
@ Sales Executives Club, Kansas City. 

J. D. Peterson—Geo. A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, Dallas. 

A, T. Danielson—Vice-President, Barker 
‘Brothers, Los Angeles. 

Howard S. Mark — Circulation Director 
and General Promotion Manager, 
Globe & Mail, Toronto, Canada. 

George D. Wright—President and Foun- 
ne Sales Executives Club, Mexico 

ity. 


bership basis. 


conversion is October 1. 


Birmingham Sales Executives’ Club 
Boston Sales Managers’ Club 
Buffalo Sales Executives’ Assn. 
Chicago Sales Executives’ Club 
Cincinnati Sales Executives’ Council 
Cleveland Sales Executives’ Club 
Davenport Sales Managers’ Bureau 
Dayton Sales Executives’ Club 
Detroit Sales Managers’ Club 


Hartford Sales Managers’ Club 
Houston Sales Managers’ Club 


Indianapolis Sales Executives’ 
Council 


* HONOR ROLL * 


T's twenty-eighth star was added last month to the National Fed- 


Grand Rapids Sales Executives’ Club 
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eration of Sales Executives’ Honor Roll, composed of those clubs 
which are supporting the Federation on an all-executive mem- 


The latest addition to the list is the Sales Managers’ Club of San 
Antonio, the membership of which voted to conyert to the Executive 
basis in the Federation in July. The effective date of the San Antonio 


The following is a complete list of the clubs which are now on an 
executive basis in the Federation: 


Kalamazoo Sales Executives’ Club 
Los Angeles Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Louisville Sales Managers’ Council 
Milwaukee Sales Managers’ Assn. 
New Orleans Sales Executives’ Council 
Philadelphia Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Pittsburgh Sales Executives’ Club 
Richmond Sales Executives’ Club 
Rochester Sales Managers’ Club 


St. Paul Sales Managers’ Assn. 

San Antonio Sales Managers’ Club 
San Francisco Sales Managers’ Assn. 
San Francisco Sales Managers’ Club 
Springfield Sales Managers’ Club 
Toledo Sales Executives’ Club 


One other club—St. Louis,—is in the process of converting, and sev- 
eral others are planning to act in the near future. 


EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
(Continued from page 1) 


stalwarts, considerable progress was 
made toward conditioning the or- 
ganization for a more important role 
in the nation’s economic life. We 
hope, through the new Extension 
Committee, to build on the splendid 
groundwork that was laid by those 
men and to provide adequately for 
the organization’s future progress.” 

In addition to the Extension Com- 
mittes, Mr. Jones announced the 
following other committee appoint- 
ments : 

J. C. Aspley, President of Dart- 
nell Corp. of Chicago, chairman of 
the Joint Federation-C. E. D. Co- 
operation Committee. 

Gene Flack, Director of Adver- 
tising and Trade Relations Counsel 
of Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company of 
New York, chairman of the 1945 
Convention Committee. 

K. N. Merritt, General Manager 
of Public Relations of the Railway 
Express Agency of New York, and 
past President and chairman of the 
Federation, chairman of the Nomin- 
ating Committee. 

Mr. Jones also announced that Dr. 
Albert Haring, Professor of Market- 


ing of Indiana University Of Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, and past President 
of the American Marketing Associa- 
tion, has been named to study and 
report on the practicability of effect- 
ing a closer liason between the Fed- 
eration and the Marketing Associa- 
tion, and that Herbert Metz, General 
Sales Manager of Graybar Electric 
of New York, had been asked to 
make a similar study of the National 
Society of Sales Training Executives 
with a view to bringing about closer 
cooperation between the two groups. 
The Personnel of the various com- 
mittees is now being selected, and it 
is hoped that reports of each of these, 
together with other committees stil 
to be appointed, will be submitted 
at a meeting of the Board of the 
Federation to be held this fall. 


We Are Sorry 


In the last issue of Crus News 
AND Activities, the name of Mr 
A. T. Davidson was incorrectly listed 
as a director of the Federation from 
Region 12. This should have read 
A. T. Danielson, Vice President of 
Barker Brothers, of Los Angeles. 
The mistake is sincerely regretted 
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NEW DIRECTORS 
(Continued from page 1) 


Appointment of the three new Di- 
rectors completes the 1944-1945 
Board of the Federation. The addi- 
tion of these men brings into the Fed- 
eration three of the outstanding per- 
sonalities in selling in the country— 
men who are tops in the field of 
sales Management. 

Mr. Grant is a recognized author- 
ity on all matters pertaining to sales 
and distribution. He entered sell- 
ing as a saleman for National Cash 
Register in 1904, and nine years 
later was made Genera! Sales Mana- 
ger. Later he became associated 
with Frigidaire and Delco Light, 
serving at one time as General Mana- 
ger, Factory Manager, and Sales 
Manager. Under his direction, sales 
of Frigidaire and Delco Light rose 
to $9,000,000 annually, and at the 
time of purchase of these two com- 
panies by General Motors, Mr. 
Grant was President of both.. 

Mr. Grant became associated with 
General Motors as Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager of Chev- 
rolet. Under his dynamic leader- 
ship, sales of Chevrolet mounted 
from 250,000 to 1,000,000 annually, 
and at the time of his retirement 
from General Motors early this 
year he was Vice-President in charge 
of distribution policy, a member of 
the corporation’s Administration 
Committee and its Board of Di- 
rectors. 


Still Active 


At the present time Mr. Grant 
retains his position on the Board of 
General Motors, is active in the Day- 
ton Community Chest and is aiding 
his son in administering the affairs 
of Reynolds and Reynolds Company. 
He also devotes considerable time to 
his farm. 

Mr. Nichol also has had wide ex- 
perience in salesmanship, sales meth- 
ods, sales promotion, advertising, 
and education in industry. He be- 
came associated with International 
Business Maehines Corporation in 
1914 as secretary to Mr. Watson. Sub- 
sequently he served as Executive Sec- 
retary of the IBM; Sales Manager 
and then Assistant General Mana- 
ger of International Business Ma- 
chines Co., Ltd., of Canada; Head 
of the Business Service Department 
of IBM in New York; President and 
Director of the Dayton Scale Com- 
pany ; Assistant to the Vice-President 
in Charge of Sales of IBM; Assistant 
fo the President in Charge of all 


Foreign 
countries. 

In 1933 he was elected to the 
Vice-Presidency of the International 
Business Machines Corporation, and 
in 1935 he was made Vice-President 
and General Manager. He is also 
a Director and a member of the Ex- 
ecutive and Finance Committee of 
the International Business Machines 
Corporation. 


Operations covering 79 


Other Connections 


Other company connections of Mr. 
Nichols include: Vice-President and 
Director of Electromatic Type- 
writers, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., Vice- 
President and Director of Interna- 
tional Business Machines Co., of 
Delaware; Director of International 
Business Machines Co., Ltd., of 
Canada. At the present time also 
he is a special advisor to Under Sec- 
retary of State Stettinius. 

Major Nichol has been one of the 
staunch supporters of the Federa- 
tion through the years, having ser- 
ved as a Vice-President of the or- 
ganization and Director-at-large. 

Mr. Dodge has been associated 
with the Texas Company for thirty- 
four years, starting as an office boy 
and rising to Senior Vice-Presidency 
of the Company. He is widely 
known in Washington, having served 
as Director in Charge of Distribu- 
tion for area No. 1 of the Petro- 
leum Adminstration for War. He is 
also Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Society of 
Sales Executives. 


COURTESY CAMPAIGN 
(Continued from page 1) 

To give color to the program, 
“Mystery Shoppers” appeared in 
various sections of the city and re- 
warded outstanding acts of courtesy 
by sales persons and others with en- 
velopes containing $1 bills and a 
card stating that “This dollar is 
awarded you for extra courtesy .. . 
The Mystery Shopper.” 

In an effort to give the program 
the widest possible effect, the public 
was invited to submit by letter the 
name of persons rendering outstand- 
ing acts of courtesy, and these were 
given $25 War Bonds at a dinner 
held under the auspices of the Ok- 
lahoma City Club. 

The program has proven so suc- 
cessful that many business concerns 
in Oklahoma City have arranged to 
continue it, and several other South- 
western Clubs are planning to con- 
duct similar programs. 


ersonalities 
in the News! 


@ Arthur H. Carter, former vice-pres- 
ident and one of the stalwarts of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives 
in Montreal, Canada, has resigned as 
General Sales Manager of the Fertilizer 
Division of Canadian Industries Limited 
to become General Manager for the Uni- 
ted States and Canada of the Klein In- 
stitute, specialists.in the field of Aptitude 
Testing and Personnel Selection. The 
change became effective August 1. Mr. 
Carter's headquarters will be in New 
York. 


© C. R, Gleaves, Assistant to the Pres- 
ident of the West Virginia Coal and Coke 
Company is the new President of the . 
Cincinnati Sales Executives’ Council. He 
was elected recently, together with the 
following: N. A. Ruston, General Sales 
Manager, Emery Industries, Inc., vice- 
president and Paul Nichols, Sales Man- 
ager, H. W. Nichols Sales Book Com- 


pany, treasurer. 


® At its annual election held recently, 
the Richmond, Va., Sales Executives’ 
Club named Charles G. McKimmie, pres- 
ident, ‘Bronce L. Ray, vice-president and 
program chairman, and Boyd A. Propert, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

@ J. D. Peterson, of George A. Hormel 
Company, and ‘newly elected regional . 
chairman of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives, has been named presi- 
dent of the Dallas Sales Managers’ Club. 
Jack B. Dale, Briggs-Weaver Machinery 
Company, was elected first vice-president, 
James R. Temple, of Oak Farms Ltd., 
second vice-president and Guy Draper, 
secretary and treasurer. 

e F. P. Markee, of the Lamp Depart- 
ment of General Electric is the new 
President of the Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles, having been 
elected to this office recently. 


e W. B. Massie, President of Vitapep 
Products Co., and a former vice-president 
of the National Federation of Sales Ex- 
ecutives, was elected first vice-president 
of the club, Boyd H. Gibbons, Jr., of 
Boyd H. Gibbons Company, second vice- 
president, G. Verne Orr, Vice-president 
of Chrysler Motors of California, third 
vice-president and Henry C. Rice of the 
California Edison Company Ltd., secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

e@ Ralph M. Kelly, a former director 
of the National Federation of Sales Ex- 
ecutives, recently was named Cleveland 
zone manager for the Nash Division of 
the Nash-Kelvinator Corp. Mr. Kelly 
formerly represented Nash-Kelvinator at 
Buffalo. 


e Ralph Keller, Chicago manager of 
George A. Hormel & Company, has just 
been elected president of the Chicago 
Sales Executives’ Club, Harold Stoner, 
Manager of the Hewitt Soap Company, 
was re-elected president of the Dayton 
Sales Executives’ Club, and C. B. Palmer 
has been chosen to succeed Lew Gordon 
as President of the Atlanta Sales Exec- 
utives’ Club. Other officers of the At- 
lanta Club are Reese Inge and W. T. 
Banning, vice-presidents, and Howard J. 
Wilson, secretary and treasurer. 
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Club Activities 


News and Notes 


® Presentation of a Special Service 
Award to the SALES MANAGERS’ 
COUNCIL OF THE LOUISVILLE 
BOARD OF TRADE for its outstand- 
ing work in the Fifth War Loan Drive, 
was a feature of recent activities of the 
various Sales Executives’ Clubs affil- 
iated with the National Federation of 
Sales Executives. 


® The Council was assigned the cen- 
tral business district of Louisville, con- 
sisting of about 160 firms, to canvass. 
To do the job a corps of about 300 
workers was recruited from the sales 
managers group and the American Le- 
gion. 

® By’ applying sound selling prin- 
ciples to the job, the group succeeded in 
disposing of $12,023,200 in bonds to 25,- 
531 buyers, an increase of 48 percent in 
the number of sales and 130 percent in 
the amount of sales as compared to the 
volume from the same territory in the 
Fourth War Loan Drive. 


® The Special Service Award—a 
handsome metal plaque—which was pre- 
sented to the Council by the War Fin- 
ance Committee of Jefferson County, 
commends the organization for its “serv- 
ice beyond call of duty.” 


© Despite its outstanding achieve- 
ment in the sale of War Bonds—a big 
job in itself -—the Council also found 
time to honor at one of its meetings, one 
of its members, George Stephan, Sales 
Manager, of the Otis Hidden Company, 
on the fiftieth anniversary of his associa- 
tion with his company, and to hold week- 
ly meetings for the discussion of such sub- 
jects as “Future Unlimited”, “Electrically 
Living’, “The Mental Steps in a Sale” 
and “The Super Showmen.” Speakers 
were members of the organization. 


® Innovations also helped to enliven 
the programs of several other. clubs. 
The HOUSTON SALES EXECUTIVES’ 
CLUB, for instance, followed an address 
by Frank Watts, Purchasing Agent of the 
Humble Oil and Refining Company, on 
the subject, “What the Sales Manager 
Might Observe in Washington to Affect 
His Thinking in Future Planning,” with 
a forty-minute “After-Meeting Discus- 
sion,’ on the subject, “The Manner of 
Compensating Salesmen.” The discus- 
sion was led by four members of the 
club, each of whom discussed the com- 
pensation from a different point of view. 


® The SALES MANAGERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION of SAN FRANCISCO de- 
voted its July meeting to a debate be- 
tween picked members of the organiza- 
tion on the subject “Should the Whole- 
sale Distributor Be Eliminated From the 
Distribution System in the Post War 
Era”, and the ATLANTA SALES EX- 


ECUTIVES’ CLUB has inaugurated 
the practice of having a different chair- 
man for each of its meetings. The plan 
was given its initial test at a recent 
meeting which was featured by a panel 
discussion of the subject “Importance of 
Salesman and Sales—in Prewar Days, in 
War and in Post War Planning,” and the 
club reports that it proved exception- 
ally interesting and successful. 


e THE NEW YORK SALES EX- 
ECUTIVES’ CLUB concluded a series 
of regular meetings for the summer with 
addresses by Sidney W. Edlund, presi- 
dent of Sidney Edlund & ‘ Company, 
Management Counsellors on the subject 
“How to Apply Management Principles 
to Sales Management” and J. H. Riddle, 
Research Economist of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company of New York on “The Signifi- 
cance of the Bretton Woods Conference.” 


@ “Past President’s night” was recent- 
ly observed by the LOS ANGELES 
SALES MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
with Russel W. Varney, Director of In- 
dustrial Relations of Standard Brands, 
Inc., and Collaborator for the Office of 
Information of the War Food Admins- 
tration and War Advertising Council, as 
the featured speaker, and E. B. Moran, 
who recently retired as President of the 
CHICAGO SALES EXECUTIVES’ 
CLUB, was honored guest at the annual 
meeting of that organization. 


® George S. Jones, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent of Servel, Inc., and new president 
of the National Federation of Sales Ex- 
ecutives was the guest speaker at meet- 
ings of the JACKSON, BIRMINGHAM, 
and ATLANTA SALES EXECUTIVES’ 
CLUBS and Otis. L. Whitehead, Sales 
Manager of the Gebhart Chili Powder 
Company, and vice-president of the Fed- 
eration was the featured speaker at a re- 
cent meeting of the HOUSTON SALES 
EXECUTIVES’ CLUB. 


®@ Industry speakers were featured at 
recent meetings of the SALES EXECU- 
TIVES’ CLUB OF CLEVELAND, in- 
cluding Jesse P. Johnson, of the Brush 
Development Company who discussed 
“The Production and Uses of Piezo 
Electric Crystals,’ Homer C. Chaney, 
Regional Director of Agencies of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston who spoke on “What 
Kind of Property Should I Own,” and 
Merl Allyn, of the Ceveland Automobile 
Club who gave an illustrated address. 


® THE SALES MANAGERS’ BU- 
REAU OF THE ST. LOUIS CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE is conducting its an- 
nual series of summer round table meet- 
ings. Subjects of discussion include 
“Selecting Salesmen Under Present Con- 
ditions,” “Coordinating Sales Personnel,” 


“Today and Tomorrow,” “Maintaining 
Sales with Shifting Customer Personnel,” 
“Keeping Inactive Salesmen Sales Mind. 
ed,” and “Purchasing Agents Reactions 
to Salesmen’s Alibis.” 

Training salesmen for specialized types 
of selling was the theme of a discussion 
sponsored by the SALES MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF PORTLAND. The 
discussion leader was George R. Merriam, 
Resident Manager, Cosgrove & Com. 

ny. 
© “Past President's Day” was also 
observed by the SALES MANAGERS 
CLUB OF LOS ANGELES, C. D. Cox 
spoke on “Looking Ahead” at the annual 
meeting of the DALLAS SALES MANA. 
GERS’ CLUB, and Henry E. Dinegar, 
Director of the Durable Goods and Prod- 
ucts Division of the Office of Civilian 
Requirements of Washinton, D. C., spoke 
on “The Prospects for Durable Goods 
and Products and Reconversion” at a re- 
cent meeting of the ROCHESTER 
SALES MANAGERS’ CLUB. 

® The balmy summer weather caused 
the members of several Sales Executives’ 
Clubs to take to the open spaces, among 
them, the SALES’ EXECUTIVES CLUB 
OF NORTHERN NEW JERSEY, the 
CLEVELAND SALES EXECUTIVES’ 
CLUB, the DAYTON SALES EXECU- 
TIVES’ CLUB, the COLUMBUS SALES 
EXECUTIVES’ CLUB, the CHICAGO 
SALES EXECUTIVES’ CLUB, DALLAS 
SALES MANAGERS’ CLUB and the 
DENVER SALES MANAGERS’ COUN. 
CIL, all of whom conducted outings 
for their members. 

® The SALES MANAGERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION OF PHILADELPHIA is util- 
izing the summer months to plan its series 
of Post-War Training meetings, The or- 
ganization is planning to conduct a series 
of discussion meetings to be held on five 
evenings. Conference leaders are being 
selected from among their own members. 

® “Successful Selling for Today,” was 
the subject discussed by Harry Simmons, 
Director of Sales Training of Calvert 
Distillers Corporation of New York, be- 
fore the UTAH SALES MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AT SALT LAKE 
CITY, while “The Case of Distribution 
Today and Tomorrow” was the subject 
of an address by Don W. Massie of Vita- 
pep Products at a meeting of the DAL- 
LAS SALES MANAGERS’ CLUB. 


Announce Changes 
in Club Secretaries 


© Appointment of Charles R. Frederick 
as director of the Sales Managers’ Bu- 
reau of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce and Harriet Booth as Administra- 
tive head of the New York Sales Execu- 
tives Club was announced recently. 

Mr. Frederick succeeds George A- 
Marklin, now Managing Director of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives, 
and Miss Booth will handle affairs of 
the New York Club during the absence 
of Harry White in the Navy. 
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New Committees 
Are Appointed by 


President Jones 
PPOINTMENT of several im- 


portant Committees to handle 
various projects of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives was 
announced by Geo. S. Jones, Jr., 
Vice-President of Servel, Inc., and 
President of the Federation. 
Professor H. H. Maynard of the 
/ College of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, Department of Business or- 
ganization of Ohio State University 
at Columbus, and nationally known 
in the field of education and 
| marketing, was named Chairman 
of a Committee of Educators to 
study and report on steps to be 
taken to encourage greater recog- 
nition of selling as a career. 


Other Members 

Other members of the Committee 
include: Dr. Harry R. Tosdal, Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration, 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, 
Boston; Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, Pro- 
fessor of Marketing, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; Professor Ross 
Cunningham, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, 

Select to page 4 coven 


Management Conference Co 
Be Held November. 28 


Future plans and policies of Federation to be 
discussed at meeting which will be held 
at Palmer House in Chicago 


tives will be discussed at a joint meeting of members of the Board. 


Pies RE plans and policies of the ‘National Federation of Sales Execu- 


of Directors, 


Chairmen of various Committees of the 


Federation, and 


others, to be held at the Palmer House in Chicago on Tuesday, November 28. 


Sales Club Formed 


in Nashville, Tenn. 


Organization of the Sales Execu- 
tives’ Council of the Nashville 
Chamber of Commerce was an- 
nounced by Frank W. Zeigler, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of the organ- 
ization. 

Formation of the Council was 
completed at a recent meeting. 
Thirty-four members compose. the 
initial roster, although Mr. Zeigler 
ultimately hopes to have about 
seventy-five enrolled in the organ- 
ization. 


WIDESPREAD attack upon 

wartime selling’s Number 1 
problem——discourtesy on the part of 
inexperienced and inefficient em- 
ployes—is indicated in letters re- 
ceived at headquarters of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives, in response to the Federation’s 
action in forwarding to various 
member clubs copies of the brochure 
outlining the courtesy campaign 
conducted by the Oklahoma City 
Sales Executives’ Club. 


—— 


Courtesy Campaigns Planned 
by Sales Executives’ Clubs! 


The brochure on the Oklahoma 
City campaign was forwarded to 
officials of each club affiliated with 
the Federation. Virtually all those 
responding to the program, expressed 
great interest in it, 
Federation for making it available 
to member organizations, and in 
several communities steps have al- 
ready been taken to place the pro- 
gram into effect. 

The Cincinnati Sales Executives’ 

(Turn to page 3 please) 


commended the 


The meeting was called jointly 
by Harry Anderson, Director of 
Distribution of A. B. Dick Com- 
pany of Chicago, Chairman of the 
Board of the Federation, and Geo. 
S. Jones, Jr., Vice-President in 
charge of Sales of Servel, Inc., of 
Evansville, Indiana, President. The 
meeting will convene about 10 a. m. 
and will continue throughout the 
day, concluding with a meeting of 
the Board of Directors. 


All Urged to Attend 


“All members of the Board of 
Directors of the Federation, Chair- 
men and Vice-Chairmen of various 
committees, and those acting in a 
liason capacity with other organi- 
zations are urgently requested to 
attend this meeting,” Messrs. An- 
derson and Jones said in a joint 
statement. “Many important ques- 
tions having a vital bearing on the 
future of the Federation are sched- 
uled for consideration at the meet- 
ing, and we are very anxious to 
have a full and frank discussion of 
all issues.” 

Among the projects to be dis- 
cussed at the meeting are the an- 
nual convention of the Federation, 
changes in the Constitution and By- 
Laws, progress of the Extension 

(Turn to page 2 please) 
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Officers and Directors 

Harry C. Anderson, Chairman—Director 
of Distribution, A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. 

George S. Jones, Jr., President—Vice- 
President, Servel, Inc., Evansville. 

George A. Marklin—Managing Director. 

R. C. Dickinson, Treasurer—Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ice Cream Division, The Borden 
Company, Chicago. 

Gene Flack, Vice-President—Director of 
Advertising G Trade Relations Coun- 
sel, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
Long Island City. 

Paul Heyneman, Vice-President — Vice- 
President and Assistant General Man- 
ager, Eloesser-Heynemann Company, 
San Francisco. 

L. B. O’Loughlin, Vice-President—Man- 
ager, International Business Machines 
Corporation, Detroit. 

O. ‘L. Whitehead, Vice-President —Sales 
Manager, Gebhardt Chili Powder 
Company, San Antonio. 

H. W. Dodge, Director—Vice-President, 
Texas Company, New York. 

Kinsey N. Merritt, Director — General 
Manager, Public Relations, Railway 
Express Agency, New York. 

Richard H. Grant, Director — Retired 
Vice-President of General Motors, 
Dayton, Ohio. ' 

George Halpin, Director—Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager, Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Paul. 

Mitchell Heineman, Director—Vice-Prest- 
dent, Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland. 

Forbes McKay, Director—Associate Ad- 
vertising Manager, Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham. 

F. W. Nichol, Director — Vice-President 
and General Manager, International 
Business Machines Corporation, New 
Tork. 

Regional Directors 

Cy Norton — Manager of Sales Promo- 
tion, Strathmore Paper Company, West 
Springfield. 

Lee McCanne—Stromberg-Carlson Com- 
pany, Rochester. 

Walter R. Wakefield—Director of Sales, 
Franklin Research Co., Philadelphia. 

C. T. Burg—General Sales Manager, Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland. 

Clarence Manning—Secretary, Reynolds 
Metals Company, Richmond. 

Lester M. Taylor—Sales Manager, Mis- 
sissippi Power @& Light Co., Jackson. 

Loring T. Hammond — President, Moe 
Bros. Milwaukee Company, Milwaukee. 

W. G. Duncan—Vice-President in Charge 
of Sales, Peaslee-Gaulbert Corporation, 
Louisville. 

E. C. Hampe — Vice-President, Griggs, 
Cooper & Company, St. Paul. 

Murrell Crump — President, Advertising 
@ Sales Executives Club, Kansas City. 

J. D. Peterson—Geo. A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, Dallas. 

A. T. Danielson—Vice-President, Barker 
Brothers, Los Angeles. 

Howard S. Mark — Circulation Director 
and General Promotion Manager, 
Globe @ Mail, Toronto, Canada. 

George D. Wright—President and Foun- 


der, Sales Executives Club, Mexico 
City. 


| THE November 15 issue of 
“Club News and Activities,” sug- 
gestions for a new Club insignia 
were requested. Several constructive 
ideas were submitted for considera- 
tion by members of the Federation. 
These were submitted to a com- 
mittee of judges, consisting of an 
advertising agency executive, a sales 
manager, a purchasing agent, a de- 
partment store advertising man- 
ager, and a sales promotion publicist. 
The design submitted by John F. 
Karle of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Company, a member of the Roches- 
ter, New York, Sales Executives’ 
Club, was chosen first by the com- 
mittee. Second choice was awarded 
to Leo Blank of the Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph Corporation, a member 
of the San Francisco Sales Man- 
agers’ Association. Third choice 
was awarded to A. Kanekeberg, 
former Regional Director of Dis- 
trict 10. He is a member of the 
Denver Sales Managers’ Council. 
All suggestions will be presented 
to the Executive Committee of the 
Federation. 


Names of Nominating 
Committee Announced 


The personnel of the 1944-45 
Nominating Committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives was announced by Geo. §, 
Jones, Jr., President of thé organi- 
zation. 

Kinsey N. Merritt, General Man- 
ager of Public Relations of the Rail- 
way Express Agency of New York, 
is Chairman of the Committee. 
Other members are W. B. Massie, 
President of Vitapep Products, Inc., 
of Los Angeles; John W. Black, 
President of the Dixie Drive-It- 
Yourself Company of Birmingham, 
Alabama; P. T. Pearce, Vice- 
President of the Cargill Company 
of Houston ; and E. B. Moran, Cen- 
tral Division Sales Manager of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
of Chicago. 


MANAGEMENT AND 

MEETING 
(Continued from page 1) 
Committee’s activities to enlarge 
the scope and influence of the Fed- 
eration, reports of the special Com- 
mittee on Education to study the 
selling as a career project, activi- 
ties of the Speakers’ Committee to 
develop effective Club programs, re- 
ports on steps to be taken to effect 
a close liason with other groups, 
such as the American Marketing 
Association and the National Society 
of Sales Training Executives, plans 
for effecting the organization of 
Salesmen’s Clubs in all sections of 
the country, and the work of a 
Governmental Cooperation Com- 
mittee. 


hs A Good Sugges tion 


R. HARRY P. BRITAN, of John Deere Plow Company, and a mem- 
ber of the Indianapolis Sales Executives’ Council, advances what we 
conscientiously believe is a most constructive and worthwhile suggestion . . . 
one that every sales manager might well consider. 
Responding to a questionnaire of the Indianapolis Council requesting 
program suggestions for the coming season, Mr. Britain proposes: 
“Make it a part of the Council program to urge that every business, 
large or small, make definite plans for hiring and training at least one 
returned service man over and above the firm’s former employes now in 
the service. If every business would hire just one such man for training oF 
re-training, the returned veteran problem would no longer be much of 4 


problem.” 


We believe that you will agree that there is a great deal of logic in what 
Mr. Britain suggests. Statistics indicate that there are in excess of 2,000,000 
business concerns in the country. If each and every one agreed to take one 
veteran over and above its regular quota of: returning soldiers, a big step 
forward would be made in the post-war employment picture. 
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Club Activities 


News and Notes 


@ The summer lull which gripped 
many Sales Executives’ Clubs affiliated 
with the National Federation of Sales 
Executives during recent weeks was used 
to good advantage by many “others to 
formulate plans and programs for the 
future. 

@ Illustrative of this was the action 
of the Indianapolis Sales Executives’ 
Council, which initiated a survey of its 
membership to determine activities which 
the organization might undertake to ac- 
complish these three objectives: “Provide 
the greatest possible contribution to the 
stimulation of Sales Action within this 
community and trading area; Co-relate 
our own activities to a greater degree 
with those of the National Federation 
and thus increase our general effective- 
improve and maintain our 
Council membership both in numbers 
and by attracting more of the represen- 
tative firms of Indianapolis.” 

® In a letter to: the membership, 
Ward Julian, President of the Council, 
asked each member for specific ideas 
and suggestions to accomplish these ob- 
jectives. Preliminary reports indicate a 
fine reaction to the project. 

® The Milwaukee’ Sales Managers’ 
Association, through its Sales Managers’ 
Employment Committee, headed by 
Henry Purcell of Proctor and Gamble 
Company, has instituted an employment 
study of its membership. Members of 
the Association are being asked te list 
on blanks, which were enclosed, the 
names of any persons in their employ 
who might be available for work or the 
personnel they might require in the 
coming months. This is to be used by 
the Employment Committee in its future 
work. 

® Atlanta, Birmingham, and San 
Francisco have all utilized the summer 
months to plan their series of Post-War 
Sales Training Programs. The Atlanta 
and Birmingham Programs are being 
staged by the Sales Executives’ Clubs of 
those cities, while in San Francisco the 
Post-War Series is being sponsored by 
the Sales Managers’ Council for Eco- 
nomic Development, organized by the 
San Francisco Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion and the San Francisco Club. - 

® Outstanding programs have been 
arranged by all three organizations. 
Among the speakers who will appear on 
the program are: Harold D. Laidley, 
Manager, Sales Development Depart- 
ment, White Motor Gompany, Cleve- 
land; Harry Simmons, Director of Sales 
Training, Calvert Distillers Corporation ; 
Arthur A. Hood, Director of Dealer Re- 
lations, Johns- Manville Corporation, 
New York; Herbert N. Frank, Person- 
nel Manager, Field Organization, Gen- 
eral Foods Sales Company, New York ; 
W. Freeman Barnes, Manager, Advertis- 
ing and Sales Promotion, Lamp Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, 


Cleveland; Odin Thomas, Director, 
Council for Market Development, De- 
troit; Gene Flack, Director of Advertis- 
ing and Trade Relations Counsel, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Company, 
Henry E. Campbell, Director of Person- 
nel and Training, Typewriter Division, 
Remington-Rand, Inc., Buffalo; Edward 
J. Hegarty, Director of Sales Applica- 
tion, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio ; 
George S. Jones, Jr., Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales, Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
Indiana ; Dr. David E. Faville, Professor 
of Marketing, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
Calif.; Colonel Alexander R. Heron, 
California State Director of Reconstruc- 
tion and Reemployment, now on leave 
of absence to Army from post as Direc- 
tor of Industrial and Public Relations 
and Vice-President, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation ; A. O. Malmberg, Director 
of Public Relations, Doughnut Corpora- 
tion of America; Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, 
Academic Vice-President, Stanford Uni- 
versity, recently served in Training Di- 
vision, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington, D. C.; and Dr, Samuel N. 
Stevens, President of Grinnell College, 


Mark Chis on 
| ‘Your Calendar: 


“THE greatest convention in 
the history of American 
salesmanship” is being planned 
‘for next spring by Gene Flack, 
|Director of Advertising and 
Trade Relations Counsel for the 
|Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company of 
‘New York and the members of 
| the National Federation of Sales 
actaitees? Convention Commit- 
| tee. 
Flack, who is General Chair- 
iman of the Convention Commit- 
|tee, has already begun to formu- 
| iate plans for next year’s meeting 
of the Federation. The program 
for the meeting, he has an- 
nounced, will include some of the 
foremost figures in American 
business, and a record-breaking 
attendance is expected. 

Details of the convention 
which will be held in May will 
| be announced later. In the mean- 
'time, all sales executives are 


New York; : 


‘urged to plan on being present at 
‘the meeting. 


Grinnell, Iowa, Personnel and Sales Con- 
sultant to outstanding national corpora- 
tions, specialist in development of sta- 
tistical techniques for employee selection. 

® Continuing its Summer Round 
Table Meetings, the Sales Managers’ 
Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce has arranged a series of six 
discussion meetings, designed to study 
the problems of new salesmen, including 
those who will return from the armed 
forces after the War. Discussion sessions 
will consider the whole problem of sales 
management as it concerns new sales 
workers. 

® The Sales Executives’ Club of 
Cleveland interrupted its regular. series 
of meetings to hold its annual meeting 
and election of officers. Features of the 
program for this meeting included re- 
views of the organization’s work during 
the past year by retiring President Burg 
and all Committee members, and the 
annual election. Other highlights of the 
Cleveland organization’s program during 
the past few weeks included a skit en- 
titled, “Nuff Said,” staged by two mem- 
bers of the Club—Roy Wershing of 
Amco Company and Harry West of 
Swift and Company—an address by 
Claude L. Smith, Manager of Hall-Van 
Gorder Division of McKesson Robbins 
Inc. on the subject “The Neglected 
Man,” and an annual golfing party. 

® The Utah Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Salt Lake City also staged its 
annual outing, while members of the 
Los Angeles Club were entertained by 
thé Acme Breweries and Bohemian Dis- 
tributing Company. 

® The Houston Sales Manages? Club 
also varied its program. It recently pre- 
sented Frank C. Smith, President of the 
Houston Natural Gas Corporation, who 
discussed ‘the subject, “Sales—Salesman- 
ship, Postwar,’ after which a round 
table discussion on the subject, “‘Select- 
ing Salesmen and Training Programs 
Used,” was conducted after adjourn- 
ment. 

® Other highlights of Club programs 
during recent weeks were addresses by 
Gene K. Walker, Marketing and Mer- 
chandising Counsellor, on the subject 
“Tomorrow’s Salesmen,” and Rilea W. 
Doe, Vice-President of Safeway Stores, 
Inc., on the subject’ “Objectives for 
Good Citizens” before the San Francisco 
Sales Managers’ Association, and Harry 
Simmons of Calvert Distillers Corpora- 
tion, before the Los Angeles Sales Man- 
agers’ Club. 


COURTESY CAMPAIGN 
(Continued from page 1) 
Council has appointed a committee 
to cgoperate with the retail. mer- 
chants and others in staging the ac- 
tivity. The Davenport Sales Man- 
agers’ club has announced that the 
campaign would be one of its major 
fall activities, and Minneapolis and 
several other clubs plan to discuss 
the project at early Board of Di- 

rectors’ meetings. 
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within the near future. 


Roll follows: 


Birmingham Sales Executives’ Club 
Buffalo Sales Executives’ Assn. 
Chicago Sales Executives’ Club 
Cincinnati Sales Executives’ Council 
Cleveland Sales Executives’ Club 
Dallas Sales Executives’ Club 
Davenport Sales Managers’ Bureau 
Dayton Sales Executives’ Club 
Detroit Sales Managers’ Club 
Grand Rapids Sales Executives’ Club 
Hartford Sales Managers’ Club 
Houston Sales Managers’ Club 
Indianapolis Sales Executives’ 
Council 
Kalamazoo Sales Executives’ Club 


basis. 


Another Star for the 


* HONOR ROLL * 


HE twenty-eighth star was added last month to the National 

Federation of Sales Executives’ Honor Roll, which is composed 
of affiliated Sales Executives’ Clubs which have voted to support 
the Federation on an executive basis. 


The latest addition to the list is the Dallas Sales Executives’ Club 
—the third club in the Lone Star State to convert to this basis. 
Houston and San Antonio previously had taken similar action. 


Dallas’ conversion leaves but one more club in Texas to act on 
the proposal—Fort Worth. Advices from that city indicate that the 
members of this club will be asked to-act on the executive program 


The complete list of club members of the Federation’s Honor 


Los Angeles Sales Managers’ Assn. 


Other clubs, notably St. Louis and New York, are expected to 
join the executive list in the near future. In addition, Boston and 
Providence have voted to become executive members on a voluntary 


Louisville Sales Managers’ Council 
Milwaukee Sales Managers’ Assn. 
New Orleans Sales Executives’ Council 
Philadelphia Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Pittsburgh Sales Executives’ Club 
Richmond Sales Executives’ Club 
Rochester Sales Managers’ Club 

St. Paul Sales Managers’ Assn. 

San Antonio Sales Managers’ Club 
San Francisco Sales Managers’ Assn. 
San Francisco Sales Managers’ Club 
Springfield Sales Managers’ Club 
Toledo Sales Executives’ Club 


| 


NEW COMMITTEES 


(Continued from page 1) 
Mass.; Professor Fred E. Clarke, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois ; Professor F. H. Beach, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois ; 
Professor David Faville, Graduate 
School of Business, Stanford Uni- 


versity, Palo Alto, California; Asst. 


Dean Ross M. Trump, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans; Harold 
Thomas, Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Carroll Nolan, State 
and City Supervisor, Public Educa- 
tion and Sales Occupation, Wil- 
mington, Delaware; and Dr. Mc- 
Kee Fisk, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Major F. W. Nichol, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of 
International Business Machines 
Corporation of New York and a 
Director of the National Federa- 
tion, was appointed Chairman of 


the Finance Committee, and Harold 
J. Cummings, Vice-President of The 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of St. Paul, will be Chair- 
man of a Committee to recommend 
changes in the Constitution and By- 
Laws to meet present day con- 
ditions. 


Cy Norton, Manager of Sales 
Promotion of Strathmore Paper 
Company of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, will head a Speakers’ Com- 
mittee, Clarence F. Manning, Sec- 
retary of Reynolds Metals Company 
of Richmond, Virginia, has been 
asked to head a Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Cooperation, and Paul 
Heyneman, Vice-President & Assis- 
tant General Manager of Eloesser- 
Heyneman Company of San Fran- 
cisco, has been chosen to head a 
Committee to inquire into the feas- 
ibility of organizing Salesmen’s 
Clubs in various parts of the coun- 
try. 


September 15, 1944 


ersonalities 
in the News! 


© Dempsey Berryhill of Peaslee-Gaul. 
bert Corporation is the new President of 
the San Antonio Sales Managers’ Club, 
Arthur E. Fléming of Gaylord Container 
Corporation was named First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the club; Charles W. Harper, of 
the San Antonio Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company, Second Vice-President and 
Howell Jones, Secretary and Treasurer. 


New Directors of the club are: L. N. 
Hill of Armour & Company, Ross J. Si- 
bert of the Clagg Company, Claude Tom 
of Sweeney & Company, James H. 


. Turner of Transit Tower and Bill Jud- 


son of Jenner Manufacturing Company. 


® G. Richard Ames, Vice President 
in Charge of Sales of the Royal Crown 


Bottling Company, was elected President ff 


of the Sales Managers’ Bureau of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. He 
succeeds Charles R. Morgan, who re- 
signed as President of the Sales Man- 
agers Bureau recently because of his 
transfer to Chicago as District Manager 
for International Harvester Company. 
Morgan formerly was Branch Manager 
for the Company in St. Louis. 


® Other new officers: of the Bureau 
are: First Vice-President, C. E. Reid, 
Merchandising Manager, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company; 
Second Vice-President, R. H. Kaight, 
Assistant Sales Manager, Air Reduction 
Sales Company; and Treasurer, R. J. 
Vangagriff, General Sales Manager, 
Laclede Gas Light Company. 


© The following were elected to fill 
vacancies on the Board of Directors: 
A. G. Mungenast, Sales Director, Streck- 
fus Steamers; George H. Schlatter, Di- 
rector of Sales Training, American Stove 
Company; C. L. Archibald, Vice-Presi- 
dent, American Furnace Company ; and 
Harry Boyd, Commercial Agent, Rail- 
way Express Agency. 


© W. Bruce Walter of the . Johns- 
Manville Sales Corporation is the new 
President of the Sales Executives’ Club 
of Cleveland. He was elected recently 
to succeed Cy T., Burg, General Sales 
Manager of Iron Fireman Manufactur- 
ing Company, now Regional Director of 
the Federation. Other officers are: 
Harry Morine, of the Wm. Powell Valve 
Company, First Vice-President ; Sterling 
E. Graham, of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Second Vice-President; and 
Elmer L. Weber, Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Manager, of The Glidden 
Company, re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


® The new Board will be composed 
of the following: Walter Ayres, George 
Warren, Sy Seyler, Roy Wershing, and 
Harry West. 


® Morris I. Pickus, President of The 
Personnel Institute, has announced that 
George C. Brosch, President of the De- 
troit Sales Executives’ Club, has been 
named Detroit Manager for The Insti- 
tute, and that Jack Lacy, of The Lacy 
Institute, will represent the Boston of- 
fice of the organization. 
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Issue No. 11 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Annual Convention 
Of Federation To 
Be Held May 14-16 


HE 1945 convention of the 

National Federation of Sales 
Executives will be held at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 14, 15 and 16, it was an- 
nounced by Gene Flack, Director 
of Advertising and Trade Relations’ 
Counsel of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company of New York, Chairman 
of the Convention Committee. 


Decision to hold this year’s con- 
vention in Chicago was based, 
Flack stated, on the central location 
of the Illinois metropolis, its ac- 
cessibility, the desire to reduce 
travel to a minimum, and the city’s 
ability to provide adequate facil- 
ities for the exceptionally large 
attendance that is expected at the 
meeting. 

Extensive plans are now being 
formulated, Flack continued, to 
make this “the greatest convention 
in the history of American sales 
management.” Speakers on the 
program will include some of the 
foremost figures in Government, 
business and industry—men who 
can make substantial contributions 
to the future growth of sales and 

(Turn to page 4 please) 


A COMPREHENSIVE program 
of activities to be undertaken 
by the National Federation of Sales 
Executives during the coming 
months will be outlined at the spe- 
cial Management Conference of the 
Federation to be held at Chicago’s 
Palmer House on Friday, Novem- 
ber 28th, it was announced by 
George S. Jones, Jr., president. 


CLUB NEWS & ACTIVITIES 
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Easing of Gas Restrictions 
on Salesmen to Be Urged 


Governmental Officials 


to Be Asked to Increase 


Allotments to Salesmen to Speed Reconversion 
And Stimulate Postwar Efforts 


FASING of present gasoline restrictions on salesmen as a means of 
speeding reconversion and postwar effort, will be urged upon 
governmental officials by representatives of the National Federation 


of Sales Executives. 


~~ NEW HEADQUARTERS 


EADQUARTERS of the Na- 

tional Federation of Sales 
Executives are now located in Room 
334 of the Paul Brown Building, 
Ninth and Olive Streets, St. Louis. 
The telephone number is CEntral 
8084. 

Removal of National headquar- 
ters from Cincinnati to St. Louis 
was approved recently by the Board 
of Directors of the Federation. 
The new quarters of the Federa- 
tion are more spacious than those 
heretofore, and provide for much 
needed expansion in the operation 
of the Federation. 

Members of the Federation who 
are in the vicinity of St. Louis are 
invited to visit the new headquar- 
ters. 


Program to be Discussed 
at Management Conference 


Among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the meeting are proposals 
to redistrict the Federation, to 
revise its constitution and by-laws 
to eliminate ambiguities and incon- 
sistencies and to develop a uniform 
set of by-laws for affiliated organ- 
izations, to strengthen support for 
the Federation through extension 


(Turn to page 4 please) 


Asserting that salesmen will be 
key individuals in the postwar busi- 
ness picture and that steps should 
be taken now to give him greater 
consideration, George S. Jones, 
president of the Federation recently 
requested Clarence Manning, Secre- 
tary of the Reynolds’ Metals Com- 
pany of Richmond, Va., and Chair- 
man of the Federation’s Committee 
on Governmental Cooperation to 
contact governmental officials and 
ask that existing limitations on 
gasoline for salesmen be modified. 


Conference Planned 


A conference with governmental 
officials is planned for the near 
future. It is hoped that as a re- 
sult of this meeting definite action 
will be taken to increase present 
allotments of gasoline for the na- 
tion’s selling forces. 

The decision to ask for addi- 
tional gasoline for salesmen resulted 
from a suggestion made by Emmett 
Salisbury, president of the Minne- 
apolis Sales Executives’ Club and 
a former director of the Federa- 
tion. In a recent letter to the 
Federation, urging action on this 
project, Mr. Salisbury pointed out 
that “abundant employment and 
subsequent abundant production is 
the aim of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development in the postwar 
era.” 

“There are many who feel that 
the postwar era is here now,” Mr. 
Salisbury wrote. “Every increase in 

(Turn to page 4 please) 


Club News and Activities is included in the Mid-Month issue of Salesmanagement Magazine. 
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Harry C. Anderson, Chairman—Director 
of Distribution, A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. 

Geo. S. Jones, Jr., President—V ice-Presi- 
dent, Servel, Inc., Evansville. 

George A. Marklin—Managing Director. 

R. C. Dickinson, Treasurer—Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ice Cream Division, The Borden 
Company, Chicago. 

Gene Flack, Vice-President—Director of 
Advertising @ Trade Relations Counsel, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, Long Island 
City. 

Paul Heyneman, Vice-President — Vice- 
President and Assistant General Manager, 
Eloesser-Heynemann Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 

L. B. O’Loughlin, Vice-President—Man- 
ager, International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, Detroit. 

O. L. Whitehead, Vice-President—Sales 
Manager, Gebhardt Chili Powder Company, 
San Antonio. 

H. W. Dodge, Director—Vice-President, 
Texas Company, New York. 

Kinsey N. Merritt, Director—General Man- 
ager, Public Relations, Railway Express 
Agency, New York. 

Richard H. Grant, Director—Retired Vice- 
President of General Motors, Dayton, Ohio. 

George Halpin, Director—Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. 
Paul. 

Mitchell Heineman, Director—Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland. 
Forbes McKay, Director—Associate Ad- 
vertising Manager, Progressive Farmer, 

Birmingham. 

F. W. Nichol, Director—Vice-President 
and General Manager, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, New York. 

REGIONAL DIRECTORS 

Cv Norton—Manager of Sales Promotion, 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Lee McCanne—Stromberg-Carlson Company, 
Rochester. 

Walter R. Wakefield—Director of Sales, 
Franklin Research Co., Philadelphia. 

C. T. Burg—General Sales Manager, Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land. 

Clarence Manning — Secretary, Reynolds 
Metals Company, Richmond, Va. 

Lester M. Taylor—Sales Manager, Missis- 
sippi Power @ Light Co., Jackson, Miss. 
Loring T. Hammond—President, Moe Bros. 

Milwaukee Company, Milwaukee. 

W. G. Duncan—Vice-President in Charge 
of Sales, Peaslee-Gaulbert Corporation, 
Louisville. 

E. C. Hampe — Vice-President, 
Cooper & Company, St. Paul. 
Murrell Crump—President, Advertising @ 
Sales Executives Club, Kansas City. 

J. D. Peterson—Geo. A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, Dallas. 

A. T. Danielson—Vice-President, Barker 


Griggs, 


Brothers, Los Angeles. 

Howard S. Mark—Circulation Director and 
General Promotion Manager, Globe & Mail, 
Toronto, Canada. 

George D. Wright—President and Founder, 
Sales Executives Club, Mexico City. 
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on the proposal. 


Roll, follows: 


Birmingham Sales Executives’ Club 
Buffalo Sales Executives’ Assn. 
Chicago Sales Executives’ Club 
Cincinnati Sales Executives’ Council 
Cleveland Sales Executives’ Club 
Columbus (O.) Sales Executives’ Club 
Dallas Sales Executives’ Club 
Davenport Sales Managers’ Bureau 
Dayton Sales Executives’ Club 
Detroit Sales Managers’ Club 

Grand Rapids Sales Executives’ Club 
Hartford Sales Managers’ Club 
Houston Sales Managers’ Club 
Indianapolis Sales Executives’ Council 
Kalamazoo Sales Executives’ Club 


* HONOR ROLL x 


NOTHER new star-—the twenty-ninth—was added last month 

to the National Federation of Sales Executives’ Honor Roll, 
composed of affiliated Sales Executives’ clubs which have voted to 
support the Federation on an all-executive basis. 


The newest addition to the list is the Columbus (O.) Sales 
Executives’ Club, which approved the executive program after an 
address by Geo. S. Jones, Jr., president of the Federation. Columbus 
was the last of the Ohio clubs affiliated with the Federation to act 


The complete list of member clubs on the Federation’s Honor 


Several other clubs including St. Louis and New York have taken 
action to join the executive list, and Boston and Providence have 
voted to become executive members on a voluntary basis. 


e 


Los Angeles Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Louisville Sales Managers’ Council 
Milwaukee Sales Managers’ Assn. 
New Orleans Sales Executives’ Council 
Philadelphia Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Pittsburgh Sales Executives’ Club 
Richmond Sales Executives’ Club 
Rochester Sales Managers’ Club 

St. Paul Sales Managers’ Assn. 

San Antonio Sales Managers’ Club 
San Francisco Sales Managers’ Assn. 
San Francisco Sales Managers’ Club 
Springfield Sales Managers’ Club 
Toledo Sales Executives’ Club 


An Answer to the Problem of How to 


STIMULATE and ENTHUSE SALESMEN 


By EMMETT SALISBURY 


Salisbury-Satterlee Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


T should be the aim of every 

Sales Executive Club to stimulate 
salesmanship generally, but par- 
ticularly in the community in which 
that club is located. There is no 
better way to accomplish this than 
by bringing the salesmen of the 
community in direct contact with the 
leading salesmanagers and _  ex- 
ponents of salesmanship. 

Salesmanagers, through the ef- 
forts of the program committee of 
the Sales Managers Associations, 
are privileged to see, hear and 
meet, at their meetings, the top- 
notchers in the field of selling. 
They are undoubtedly inspired and 


enthused by the oratory of these 
men. 

But are they able to carry this 
inspiration and enthusiasm back to 
their own salesmen? Are _ they 
able to instill, with the same fervor 
as the speaker they heard, the 
desire to become better salesmen, 
when they meet with their salesmen 
on Saturday morning? It is doubt- 
ful! 

It is with the thought of bringing 
the salesmen of Minneapolis in 
direct contact with these inspira 
tional speakers that the “Saturday 
Morning Breakfast for Salesmen” 

(Turn to page 4 please} 
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Club Activities 
Vows and Votes 


@ Following the usual summer lull, 
most sales executives clubs affiliated with 
the National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives opened their fall programs during 
the past month with outstanding meetings 
featured by topnotch speakers. 


@ Heading the parade was the Dayton 
Sales Executives Club which inaugurated 
its fall program with a stirring, brass- 
tack talk on “The Challenge to Sales 
Executives” by America’s Number 1 sales- 
man, R. H. Grant, Director of General 
Motors and of the National Federation 
of Sales Executives. A capacity crowd 
heard Mr. Grant outline steps that should 
be taken to gear sales management to 
the tempo of the post-war era, and Leo 
B. O’Loughlin, Detroit Manager of the 
International Business Machines and 
vice-president of the Federation, tell of 
the activities of the national. 


@ The meeting was the first of an out- 
standing series which has arranged by 
the Dayton Club for the coming months. 
Other speakers who will appear on the 
program are W. F. Switzer of the Frigi- 
daire Division of the General Motors, 
who will discuss “Get the Facts or the 
Facts Will Get You”; R. F. Lovett, Per- 
sonnel Research Department, Proctor and 
Gamble Company of Cincinnati, who 
will speak on “How to Select Sales Man- 
power”; and E. J. Hegarty of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company of Mansfield, Ohio, whose sub- 
ject will be “Training the Trainer to 
Train.” 


® The Sales Managers Council of the 
Louisville Board of Trade presented 
Elmer “The Sizzler” Wheeler as the 
guest speaker at its inaugural program 
and C. W. Green, Regional Manager of 
the New York State Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, gave a detailed out- 
line of the post-war program of Franklin 
Square, L. I., whose post-war plan is 
now working, at the opening meeting at 


the New York Sales Executives Club. 


® Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company’s Di- 
rector of Advertising and Trade Rela- 
tions Counsel and vice-president of the 
National Federation, Glen Flack, for- 
mally opened an outstanding series of 
luncheon meetings sponsored by the 
Sales Managers Club of Providence. Other 
speakers scheduled to appear on the 
Providence program include Elmer 
Wheeler, Burton Bigelow, H. G. Kenagy, 
Superintendent of Agencies of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Fred W. Bliss, Northeastern District 
Manager of Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion for General Electric and Her- 


bert Metz, Director of Sales of Graybar 
Electric, 


® Dynamic, sparkling, A. H. “Red” 
Motley, Publisher of the American Mag- 
azine, was the feature speaker at a stag 
inner mixer presented by the Rochester 
Sa es ixecutives Club. “Red” spoke on 
The Selling War Following the Shoot- 


ing War.” Formal presentation of the 
annual Sales Management Award of the 
Rochester Club by Ray Bill, Editor of 
the publication, was another highlight 
of the program. 


@ “V-Day—Then What?”, was the 
subject discussed by Dr. Harry Tosdal, 
Professor of Marketing of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of 
Harvard University, at the opening fall 
meeting of the Sales Managers Club of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, while 
the perambulating president of the Na- 
tional Federation, George S. Jones, Jr., 
vice-president of Servel, presented high- 
lights of the Federation at meetings of 
the San Francisco Sales Managers Club 
and Association, the Los Angeles Sales 
Managers Club and Association, the 
Portland Sales Executives Club, the 
Indianapolis Sales Executives Council, 
the Columbus and Cleveland Sales Ex- 
ecutives Clubs and the San Francisco 
Sales Executives Council. 


@® Running a close second to Mr. Jones 
in club coverage was Harry Simmons, 
Director of Sales Training for Calvert 
Distillers Corporation of New York. 
Harry discussed ‘Post-War Problems 
for Present-Day Sales Managers,” at 
meetings of the Houston, Dallas and 
the annual meeting of the San Antonio 
Sales Managers Clubs. 


@ Lee Ragsdale, Division Sales Man- 
ager of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, and Wilbur Shaw, former 
automobile racer and now Director of 
Sales and Engineering of the Firestone 
Aircraft Company, also addressed reg- 
ular meetings of the Sales Executives 
Club of Cleveland and Leonard T. Tho- 
masma, Assistant General Sales Man- 
ager of Todd Company, discussed ‘Sales 
Personnel Development,” at the regular 
meeting of the Rochester Sales Managers 


Club. 


@ “Conditioning Salesmen and Deal- 
ers for All-Out Selling” was the sub- 
ject of an evening clinic meeting of the 
Chicago Sales Executives Club. Ray 
Erlandson, vice-president of the Rudolph- 
Wurlitzer Company, was the meeting 
chairman and discussion leaders were 
H. P. Howell, Supervisor of Educa- 
tion and Training for the International 
Harvester Company, who spoke on 
“Training Salesmen,” and T. Asbury, 
Jr., Sales Promotion Manager of the 
Pure Oil Company, who discussed 
“Lining-Up Dealers.” 


@ Continuing, its announced plan to 
make the post-war sales training pro- 
gram available to smaller communities, 
the Sales Managers Association of Mil- 
waukee conducted a sales executives con- 
ference on post-war planning at Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin. Loring T. Hammond, 


the Regional Director of the Federation, 
presided at the meeting and speakers 
were Henry L. Porter, Manager of Sales 
Promotion of the Standard Oil of In- 


diana, and H. W. Adkins, vice-president, 
Yahr-Lange Incorporated, of Milwaukee. 

@ Members speakers were featured on 
recent programs of the San Francisco Sales 
Managers Association and Sales Man- 
agers Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber 


of Commerce. George W. Davis pre- 
sented “An Economic Review and Fore- 
cast,” and Roy Emery, Sales Manager 
of the Automotive Service Company, 
gave an illustrative talk on “Post-War 
Planning at Work Now,” at a recent 
meeting of the San Francisco Associ- 
ation. The St. Louis Managers Bureau 
speakers were Ross C. Shannon, Sales 
Manager of the Socony Vacuum Oil 
Company, who discussed “How Shall the 
New Salesmen be Supervised”; C. L. 
Archibald, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Furnace Company, whose subject 
was “On What Basis Will the New Sales- 
men Be Compensated?” and G. J. Leh- 
leitner, vice-president of the Commercial 
Letter Company, who discussed ‘tHow 
Will the New Salesman Be Reached in 
the Field?” 


@ Post-War Sales Training Programs 
occupy the attention of the Atlanta, 
Birmingham and Jackson Sales Execu- 
tives Clubs and the Sales Executives Club 
of northern New Jersey at Newark. 
P. S. Willis, president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, addressed the 
monthly meeting of the Sales Managers 
Club of Los Angeles; Joseph J. Horam 
of the Publicity Bureau of the New 
York State Department of Commerce, 
spoke on the: subject “Advertising in 
Selling,” at a meeting of the Albany 
Federation of Sales Executives; Char- 
lotte Whitton, widely known welfare 
worker, discussed the “Second Mile,” at 
a meeting of the Advertising and Sales 
Executives Club of Montreal. 


ersona leties 


in the NEWS! 


* Howard V. Krick, President of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
is the new president of the Sales Man- 
agers’ Club of Hartford. He succeeds 
John W. Saladine. Other officers named 
at the annual election include Seibert G. 
Adams, Vice-President of Spencers’, Inc., 
Edwin J. McEwan, of the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce, Secretary, and 
Paul W. Redfield, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Treasurer. 

® Dempsey Berryhill, of the Peaslee- 
Gaulbert Corp., has been elected presi- 
dent of the San Antonio Sales Managers’ 
Club. Arthur E. Fleming of Gaylord 
Container Corp., was named first vice- 
president, Charles W. Harper was chosen 
second vice-president and Howell Jones, 
secretary and treasurer. 

* L. F. Van Stone, who was chairman 
of the Program Committee of the Hous- 
ton Sales Managers’ Club last year, was 
elected president of that organization at 
the annual election. He succeeds Fred 
F. Dexter, Jr. Other officers are: George 
Flinn, first vice-president; Ralph T. Bates, 
second vice-president; Prather H. Brown, 
treasurer, and Secretary T. W. Archer. 
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GAS RESTRICTIONS 


(Continued from page 1) 


production will require more con- 
centrated effort, more active work 
on the part of salesmen in the 
distribution of this increased pro- 
duction. 

“Manufacturers are being urged 
to reconvert to peacetime produc- 
tion as promptly as possible, if 
not to actually reconvert, to make 
plans for reconversion so that they 
will be ready to go when they get 
the ‘green light’. Actual or even 
planned reconversion calls for in- 
creased sales efforts with whole- 
salers, jobbers and retailers. 

“The most important cog in the 
machinery of free enterprise is the 
salesman and if industry is going 
to reconvert quickly and step up 
its production promptly and ade- 
quately, salesmen will have to begin 
making their retail contacts and 
lining up sales outlets right now. 
And this cannot be done on a few 
gallons of gasoline and wornout 
tires.” 6 


Davenport Plans 
Selling Course 


for Service Men 
ALES Executives’ Clubs, seeking 


to create a reservoir of postwar 
salesmen among returning service 
men, will be interested in a program 
now being developed by the Sales 
Executives’ Club of Davenport, Ia. 

Responding to a suggestion from 
E. S. Sanford, Manager of the 
Davenport branch of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company, and a 
leader in the Davenport Sales 
Executives’ Club, officials of the 
Government’s new and extremely 
large Schick Hospital at Clinton, 
Ia., near Davenport, authorized the 
club to conduct a training course in 
selling for veterans at the hospital. 

While details of the program 
have not yet been completed, Mr. 
Sanford states that plans now under 
consideration contemplate launching 
the course with an address on the 
subject of “Selling as a Career.” 
The address will be presented in the 
auditorium of the hospital, and will 
be carried by loud speakers to all 
sections of the institution. 

A canvass then will be made to 
ascertain those veterans who are 
interested in pursuing selling as a 
career, and these will be given the 
opportunity of enrolling in the 


course. 


Ohio State Sales 
Conference fo Be 
Held on Oct. 20 


ONE-DAY conference of 

Sales Managers of Ohio In- 
dustries will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Ohio at Columbus on 
Friday, October 20, Prof. H. H. 
Maynard of the College of Com- 
merce and Administration, Depart- 
ment of Business Organization of 
the University has announced. 

Sponsored jointly by the Uni- 
versity and its College of Com- 
merce and Administration, and the 
Columbus Sales Executives’ Club, 
the conference will convene at 
10 a. m. and will continue through 
a dinner session. 

Speakers who will appear on the 
program and their subjects include: 
J. E. Smith, Employment Super- 
visor, The Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany of Lancaster, Pa., “Effective 
Methods of Selecting Salesmen;” 
C. T. Burg, Sales Manager of the 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Cleveland, ‘*Training 
Salesmen for the Postwar Period;” 
Don G. Mitchell, Sylvania Electric 
Products Company, New York, 
“Methods of Compensating Sales- 
men to Secure Maximum Results;” 
W. W. Powell, Director of Sales 
Education of the Hoover Com- 
pany, Canton, O., “Making Sales 
Meetings Click;” and J. P. West- 
fall, Manager, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., Cincinnati, 
“The Proper Place of Reports and 
Field Supervision.” 


J. J. Newman, Vice-President in 
charge of sales of the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company of Akron, 
will discuss “The Place and Prob- 
lems of the Salesmanager in the 
Postwar Period.” 

@ 


CONVENTION DATES 


(Continued from page 1) 


distribution—and, in addition, a 
variety of other events are being 
planned to appeal to the delegates. 

Complete details of the conven- 
tion will be announced later. In 
the meantime, all members of the 
Federation are urged to reserve 
May 14 to 16, and to be present 
at the meeting. 


October 15, 1944 


STIMULATING SALESMEN 


(Continued from page 2) 


was initiated by the Minneapolis 
Association of Salesmanagers. Nat- 
urally all salesmen are not able to 
attend these breakfasts, but a great 
many of them are in town on 
Saturday morning and appreciate 
the opportunity to hear these men. 

Salesmen are the men who talk 
to fellow travelers in the smoking 
cars. They are the men who visit 
with strangers in the coffee shops 
and in the hotel lobbies. They are 
the men who talk, face to face, with 
a thousand customers every day. It 
is the salesman, not the sales- 
manager or president of the com- 
pany, who can tell the story of 
the important position that sales- 
manship will hold in the world of 
business after the war. 

And so the salesmen, as well as 
the salesmanagers, should receive 
the inspiration of these sales 
leaders. The “Saturday Morning 
Breakfast” is one solution. 


e 
MANAGEMENT MEETING 


(Continued from page 1) 


of its present membership, and to 
foster the growth and development 
of salesmen’s clubs in all sections 
of the country. 

Other proposals listed for discus- 
sion include extensive plans for 
elevating the standards of selling 
and developing new sources for 
salesmen, operation of an effective 
speaker’s service, strengthening the 
relationship between the Federation 
and other organizations such as the 
American Marketing Association, 
the National Society of Sales Train- 
ing executives, etc., development of 
plan for closer cooperation with 
various governmental agencies, and 
the program for the Federation’s 
annual convention. 

Each of these projects is now 
being studied by special committees 
of the Federation appointed by 
President Jones. The reports of 
these groups will be submitted to 
the conference for discussion and 
recommendation, after which the 
Board of Directors of the organ- 
ization will meet to take final action. 

Invitations to the meeting have 
gone forth to all officers and direc- 
tors of the Federation, chairmen 
and vice-chairmen of the various 
committees, liaison officers and offi- 
cials of various affiliated clubs. 
Responses thus far received indicate 
a splendid attendance of all groups. 
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Salesmen to Be Among First 
to Get Additional Gasoline 


Text of OPA Statement on Gasoline 


S business and industry make 

plans to reconvert to peace- 
time production and distribution, we 
are more and more frequently asked 
“when will additional gasoline be 
available for salesmen?” 

Under the stress of war, perhaps 
no single group in our nation had 
its activities so severely curtailed as 
did the salesmen of America. It is 
estimated that before the war, the 
average salesman drove his car some 
1,500 miles a month. It is greatly to 
the credit of the sales profession that 
this curtailment of activity, often in- 
curring economic hardship, was ac- 
cepted with a commendable spirit of 
understanding and sacrifice and 
that the great majority of salesmen 
are still patriotically living within 
their restricted mileage. 


“B” Rations 


Today those applicants who can 
show business need for their auto- 
mobiles are eligible for “B” gasoline 
rations. This group includes al- 
most all salesmen. On the East 
Coast, ration boards may not issue 
more than enough gasoline to drive 
325 miles monthly to an applicant 
who qualifies for “B” rations. In 
the Midwest, this mileage ceiling is 
475 miles per month. On the West 
Coast, it is 400 miles. This differ- 
ence in the “B” mileage ceiling is 
the result of the difference in avail- 
able supply of gasoline in the three 
areas and the limitations on trans- 
portation to permit the movement of 
sufficient additional supply to enable 
us to provide uniform “B” ceilings 
throughout the country. 

But gasoline is still in short sup- 
ply, and military demand for all 
types of motor fuel continues to in- 
crease. The Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for War, after providing for 
military and other first priority 


needs, allocates all the available 
supply of gasoline that can be 
spared for civilian use. The Office 
of Price Administration divides this 
supply among the civilian popula- 
tion according to essentiality as re- 
lated to the war effort. 

So long as the allocation of gaso- 
line for civilian use remains at its 
present level, we will be unable to 
offer any relief to many business 
men and others who are hard 
pressed for enough gasoline to carry 
on even minimum operations. Until 
the allocation for civilian use is in- 
creased, it will not be possible to 
increase “B” ceilings to a figure large 
enough to be of real additional aid 
in the great sales task that is es- 

(Turn to page 4 please) 


An Important Reminder 


LL clubs affiliated with 

the National Federation 
of Sales Executives are urged 
to be represented by one or 
more of their officials at the 
special Management Confer- 
ence of the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives, to be 
held at the Palmer House in 
Chicago on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 28th. 

This will be an extremely 
important meeting of the Fed- 
eration. It will convene at 
10 a. m., and will continue 
throughout the day. Future 
plans and policies of the Fed- 
eration will be discussed, and 
in addition, a program of ac- 
tivities of particular interest 
to each affiliated club will be 
discussed. 

So if you haven’t already 
done so, send in your reserva- 
tion today. 

Eph Lh "h"LD]_SS=S= 


Action Promised 
By OPA After 
Formal Meeting 


ALESMEN will be among the 

first to be given additional gaso- 
line when the needs of the military 
have been met, the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives has been ad- 
vised by officials of the Office of 
Price Administration in Washing- 
ton. 


Responding to a request from the 
Federation for relaxation of present 
stringent restrictions on gasoline for 
salesmen as a means of facilitating 
conversion of industry and provid- 
ing jobs for the millions in the 
armed services and war work, Max 
McCullough, Deputy Administrator 
for Rationing for the Office of Price ’ 
Administration stated that the prob- 
abilities are that little additional 
gasoline will be available for civil- 
ians until after the defeat of Ger- 
many, but that when gasoline is 
available, “among the first needs 
that will be met will be for the 
provision of occupational mileage 
through an increase in ‘B’ ceilings 
across the country.” 


Conference Held 


The Federation’s request for ad- 
ditional gasoline for salesmen was 
presented several weeks ago to Mr. 
McCullough and William Hughes, 
head of rationing section, editorial 
division, at a formal meeting in 
Washington. The Government of- 
ficials were told that present restric- 
tious and inhibitions limiting the 
amount of gasoline for persons en- 
gaged in selling was one of the 
“greatest obstacles to the accomplish- 
ment of the joint objectives of gov- 

(Turn to page 2 please) 
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on an executive basis. 


Birmingham Sales Executives’ Club 
Buffalo Sales Executives’ Assn. 
Chicago Sales Executives’ Club 
Cincinnati Sales Executives’ Council 
Cleveland Sales Executives’ Club 
Columbus (O.) Sales Executives’ Club 
Dallas Sales Executives’ Club 
Davenport Sales Managers’ Bureau 
Dayton Sales Executives’ Club 
Detroit Sales Managers’ Club 

Grand Rapids Sales Executives’ Club 
Hartford Sales Managers’ Club 
Houston Sales Managers’ Club 
Indianapolis Sales Executives’ Council 
Kalamazoo Sales Executives’ Club 


same basis. 
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SALESMAN’S GAS 
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ernment, labor and business—speedy 
conversion. ; 


“We realize, of course, that ade- 
quate stocks of gasoline for the mili- 
tary is of first importance,” the Fed- 
eration informed the government 


officials. “The Federation has no 
desire to do anything that might 
retard the war effort in the least. 
Now, however, with emphasis being 
placed on the speedy conversion of 
business, and reports indicating that 
additional gasoline might be avail- 
able, we conscientiously feel that 
greater consideration should be 
given to this group whose past ef- 
forts have so contributed to the 
development of the country’s pro- 
ductive facilities that today the na- 
tion is known as the ‘arsenal of De- 
mocracy’—an achievement that was 
certainly facilitated, if not actually 
the result of the activities of the na- 


New York Joins Federation’s 
sx HONOR ROLL ¥ 


ae New York Sales Executives’ Club—the largest in the country 
— is the latest addition to the list of sales executives clubs which 
have agreed to support the National Federation of Sales Executives 


Decision to convert from a club membership to the executive basis 
in the Federation was voted by the Board of Directors of the New 
York club recently, and at a meeting in New York on October 24, 
Dr. Paul M. Nystrom, president of the New York Club, presented a 
check representing the first payment of the Club’s dues to George S. 
Jones, Jr., president of the National Federation. 


The New York Club is the thirtieth organization to vote to become 
executive members of the Federation. Clubs which have previously 
taken the same action include the following: 


In addition, the Boston Sales Managers’ Club and the Sales 
Managers’ Club of the Providence, Rhode Island, Chamber of Com- 
merce, have voted to support the Federation on a voluntary basis, 
and the Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce is now in the process of converting their membership on the 


—————————— ee 


Los Angeles Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Louisville Sales Managers’ Council 
Milwaukee Sales Managers’ Assn. 
New Orleans Sales Executives’ Council 
Philadelphia Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Pittsburgh Sales Executives’ Club 
Richmond Sales Executives’ Club 
Rochester Sales Managers’ Club 

St. Paul Sales Managers’ Assn. 

San Antonio Sales Managers’ Club 
San Francisco Sales Managers’ Assn. 
San Francisco Sales Managers’ Club 
Springfield Sales Managers’ Club 
Toledo Sales Executives’ Club 


a 
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tion’s selling forces in developing 
markets for the increased produc- 
tion of industry.” 


The government officials also 
were reminded that under the stress 
of war severe dislocations had taken 
place in the marketing and distribu- 
tion picture, that rejuvenation and 
revitalization of markets and dis- 
tribution was one of the biggest jobs 
confronting business today, and that 
an active, aggressive and mobile sell- 
ing organization was the key to the 
solution of the problem. 

In a statement setting forth the 
government’s position on the gaso- 
line situation, the OPA commended 
sales personnel for accepting ration- 
ing in the spirit in which they had, 
and added that increases in gaso- 
line would be forthcoming just as 
soon as the needs of the military 
have been met. The complete text 
of the OPA’s statement appears in 
this issue of CLUB NEWS AND 
ACTIVITIES. 
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Club Activities 


y | and Votes 


) S beretap sales executives to gear 
their efforts to the postwar tempo 
was the objective of most of the programs 
staged during the past month by Sales 
Executives’ Clubs affiliated with the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives. 

@ Included in the programs presented 
with this end in mind were sales training 
institutes, panel discussions, educational 
courses and addresses by outstanding 
sales executives on various phases of 
selling in the after-the-war period. 

@ The Sales Managers’ Council of the 
Louisville Board of Trade supplemented 
its regular meetings by arranging a sales 
personnel institute directed by John Dil- 
lon, Teacher-Trainer of Distributive Ed- 
ucation of Indiana University. 

@ The Institute was held at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, October 16 to 20, 
under the joint sponsorship of the Coun- 
cil, Louisville University and the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Approximately 25 
of Louisville’s outstanding sales execu- 
tives and teacher-trainers from state uni- 
versities in Illinois, Wisconsin, Tennessee, 
Louisiana and Texas attended the insti- 
tute which was the result of a joint meet- 
ing between the Louisville Council and 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment at which the postwar sales training 
program sponsored by the National Fed- 
eration, the Economic Development Com- 
mittee and the National Society of Sales 
Training Executives was presented. 

@® Encouraged by the results of the ter- 
ritorial postwar sales training program 
presented at Appleton, Wisconsin, re- 
cently, the Milwaukee Sales Managers’ 
Association conducted a similar program 
at Eau Claire and has formulated plans 
for meetings of this nature to be pre- 
sented at Merrill, LaCrosse and Madison. 
Speakers on the Eau Claire program in- 
cluded Loring T. Hammond, President 
and Sales Manager of Moe Brothers Mil- 
waukee Company, past president of the 
Milwaukee Association of Sales Man- 
agers and Director of the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives who spoke 
on the subject “Selecting and Training 
of Postwar Sales Personnel,” and H. W. 
Adkins, Executive Vice-president, Yahr- 
Lange, Inc., of Milwaukee, who discussed 
“V-Day on the Sales Front.” 

®@ The Sales Managers’ Council of the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce is acting 
as joint sponsor of a series of eight lec- 
tures on Practical Management Training 
which is being presented at the Univer- 
sity of Denver, as a means of condition- 
ing business men and women to “meet 
dynamically the new problems which are 
developing and will develop in the post- 
war period.” 

@®A novelty breakfast meeting for 
salesmen and sales executives highlighted 
the activities of the Minneapolis Associa- 
tion of Sales Managers. The meeting 


was held on Saturday morning and was 
addressed by Arthur H. “Red” Motley, 
publisher of American magazine, whose 
subject was “The Selling War After 
the Shooting War.” 

® Postwar Dealer’s Sales Organization 
and Training, 


” was the subject of an ad- 


dress by O. F. “Jerry” Achtenhagen of 
the Radio Appliance Distributing Com- 
pany at a recent meeting of the Sales 
Managers’ Council of the Denver Cham- 
ber of Commerce, while “Doubling Pro- 
duction by Better Training” was discussed 
by H. G. Kenagy, Superintendent of 
Agencies of the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company of Newark, N. J., at 
a meeting of the Sales Executives’ Club 
of Northern New Jersey. 

® Organizing and maintaining an ef- 
fective selling organization was the theme 
of a series of three successive meetings 
conducted by the Sales Executives’ Coun- 
cil of the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce. Speakers included Dr. Edwin G. 
Flemming, of the Klein Institute of New 
York City, who discussed “What Are 
Your Methods of Hiring Salesmen,” 
James A. Thorson, of Thorson and Thor- 
son, of Cleveland, whose subject was 
“Streamlining Sales to Meet the Present 
Challenge to Sales Management,” and 
Morris I. Pickus, president of the Per- 
sonnel Institute of Chicago, who spoke 
on “Picking Producers.” 

@ “Why Wait for Tomorrow,” was 
the theme of an address by A. O. Malm- 
berg, Director of Public Relations, Dough- 
nut Corp. of America, at the regular 
meeting of the Sales Executives’ Council 
of the Louisville Board of Trade, and 
“Future Methods of Distribution,” was 
explained by Arthur Gow, Manager of 
Advertising Sales, Philadelphia Office 
of the Curtis Publishing Company, at a 
meeting of the Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Delaware County, Chester, Pa. 

@ John M. Wilson, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, of Dayton, was the fea- 
tured speaker at the regular meeting of 
the Minneapolis Association of Sales 
Managers. He spoke on the subject 
“Responsibilities of Sales Management.” 
Bernard Gould, Director of Market Re- 
search of the Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany, discussed “How Research Can Help 
the Sales Manager,” at a meeting of the 
Sales Managers’ Club of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, and John M. 


Change in Address 


Headquarters of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives 
are now located in St. Louis. 
All letters, telegrams and other 
communications for the Fed- 
eration should be sent to the 
new address—334 Paul Brown 
Building, St. Louis, instead of 
1701 Carew Towers, Cincinnati. 
The Federation’s telephone 
number is Central 8084. 


All affiliated clubs are urged to 
change their mailing lists ac- 
cordingly. 


Brown, Director of Purchases of the 
Veeder-Root, Inc., of Hartford, Conn., 
past president of the Purchasing Agents’ 
Association of Connecticut presented his 
now famous address, “The Salesman To- 
day as the Purchasing Agent Sees Him,” 
at a meeting of the New York Sales Ex- 
ecutives’ Club. 

@ “Selling—Key to Postwar Expan- 
sion,” was discussed by Col. Willard N. 
Chevalier, vice-president of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company and Publisher 
of Business Week, at meetings of the 
San Francisco Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion and the Sales Managers’ Association 
of Los Angeles, and William J. Kane, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Zone Manager for Chev- 
rolet Division of General Motors, spoke 
on “Free Enterprise,” at a meeting of the 
Albany Federation of Sales Executives. 

® “How to Conduct a Sales Meeting,” 
and “It Is Time for Sales Managers to 
Get Mad,” were the timely subjects dis- 
cussed at meetings of the Chicago Sales 
Executives’ Club. The speakers were John 
Wesley Coates, sales trainer, and Will A. 
Foster, vice-president, the Borden Cheese 
Company of New York. 

® The Utah Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion conducted a panel discussion for 
frank questions and answers by members 
on all phases of selling and salesman- 
agement, and the Cleveland Sales Execu- 
tives’ Club highlighted its program with 
an open forum “Members’ Day” in which 
members were free to discuss questions 
that were agitating them. 

@ Addresses by Walter Ayers, Vice- 
president in Charge of Marketing for 
Brooke, Smith, French and Dorrance, 
Inc., of Detroit, on the subject “Post- 
War Competition— What Will It Be 
Like?” Don C. Jones, Sales Manager for 
Motion Pictures Production, Inc., of 
Cleveland, on “Training for Sales Eff- 
ciency”; Harry Camp, Sales Manager of 
WGAR, Cleveland Radio station, on “The 
Future of Radio,” and Geoffrey Morgan, 
of Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., of Santa 
Monica, Cal., on “The Shape of Wings 
to Come,” were other features of meet- 
ings of the Sales Executives’ Club of 
Cleveland. 

® Courses in Business Letter Writing 
highlighted the activities of the Sales 
Managers’ Bureau of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Houston Sales 
Managers’ Club. Dr. Ralph B. Wagner, 
of St. Louis University, is the instructor 
of the St. Louis course and Aline Hower, 
letter counsellor of St. Louis, is directing 
the Houston Course, which is also being 
sponsored by the Merchant’s Credit Bu- 
reau and the Retail Merchant’s Asso- 
ciation, . 

@ A discussion of the Oklahoma City 
Courtesy Campaign also featured a meet- 
ing of the Houston Sales Executives’ Club. 
Speakers on the program included John 
F. Wolf, president of John F. Wolf Com- 
pany, and past president of the Okla- 
homa City Sales Executives’ Club, who 
discussed ‘“*The Customers Be Damned,” 
and Glen S. Wood, Sales Manager, Bor- 
den Milk and Ice Cream Co., and Presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma City Sales Execu- 
tives Club. 

@ “Munsingwear’s Plans and Program” 
was outlined by C. C. Humphrey, Sales 
Manager and W. C. Fackler, Director of 
Sales Research of Munsingwear Company 
at a meeting of the Minneapolis Associa- 

(Turn to next page, please) 
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Two Important Sales 
Conferences to Be 
Held During November 


Two important Sales Executives’ 
Conferences are scheduled to be 
held this month by clubs affiliated 
with the National Federation of 
Sales Executives. 

The Chicago Sales Executives’ 
Club will hold the seventh annual 
Midwestern Sales Conference in the 
Grand Ball Room of the LaSalle 
Hotel on Thursday, November 16, 
and the Sales Managers’ Bureau of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce is planning to conduct its 
eighteenth annual conference in the 
Gold Room of Hotel Jefferson on 
Friday, November 17. 

Speakers on the Chicago confer- 
ence which will get underway at 3 
p. m., will include Charles Luck- 
man, President of the Pepsodent 
Division of The Lever Brothers’ 
Company of Chicago; H. H. May- 
nard, Professor of Marketing and 
chairman of the Department of 
Business Organization of Ohio State 
University; Raymond C. Cosgrove, 
vice-president and general manager, 
Manufacturing Division of the 
Crosley Radio Corporation of Cin- 
cinnati, and Fred D. Wilson, gen- 
eral purchasing director of the RCA 
Victor Division. 

Paul G. Hoffman, president of 
the Studebaker Corp., of South 
Bend, Ind., and National Chair- 
man of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, heads the list 
of speakers who will address the St. 
Louis Conference program. Other 
speakers on the program will be 
Walter F. Titus, vice-president of 
the Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc., of 
Brooklyn; Dr. Harold G. Moulton, 
President of Brookings Institute, 
and Vernon E. “Sam” Vining, for- 
mer merchandising manager of 
Proctor Electric. 
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In Memoriam 


\ is with sincere regret that we 
record the death of Bernard 
M. Lichtenberg, one of the pioneer 
leaders of the National Federation 
of Sales Executives, and for sev- 
eral years treasurer of the organ- 
ization. 


Mr. Lichtenberg died last month. 
He was founder and President of 
the Institute of Public Relations, 
Inc., past president of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, 
and prominent figure in advertis- 
ing, public relations and industrial 
relations. 


He also served as vice-president 
and director of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, vice-chairman 
of the Better Business Bureau of 
New York and official representa- 
tive to the International Press 
Exposition at Cologne, Germany, 
in 1929. Im addition, he was a 
member of President Hoover’s Na- 
tional Survey Conference of the 
Committee on Unfair Practices in 
Advertising and Selling and was 
the author of several books and 
articles on selling and advertising. 


Club News 
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tion of Sales Managers; “What Air 
Transportation Means to Selling and 
Distribution” was explained by Lewis W. 
King, Regional Vice-president of the 
American Airlines, Inc., at a meeting of 
the Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce; ‘“Tele- 
vision and Its Commercial Potentialities,” 
was discussed by Clarence L. Menser, 
vice-president of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company of New York, at a meeting 
of the Sales Executives’ Club of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce, and 
“Selling Through Factory Branches” and 
“Why the Middle Man” were presented 
by R. W. Ballow and Harold Young, at 
a meeting of the Dallas Sales Executives’ 
Club. 

@ “The Golden Rule and Our Way of 
Life,” a noted inspirational address by 
the Rev. J. Hyatt Boles, of Trinity Uni- 
versity, was the highlight of a meeting 
of the San Antonio Sales Managers’ Club, 
while the Sales Managers’ Club of Los 
Angeles devoted its October meeting to a 
discussion of member problems. 


10th ANNUAL N. F. S. E. 


CONVENTION 


Make this a “must” on your schedule. 
in the history of Sales Management—a stimulating, inspiring, informative, 
thrill-packed and idea-laden meeting which will help you to solve some of 

tomorrow's perplexing sales problems. 


CHICAGO 


It will be the greatest convention 


OPA Statement 
(Continued from Page 1) 
sential to rebuilding and expanding 
our vast system of distribution of 
peace-time goods. 

When additional supplies of gaso- 
line will be available can be an- 
swered only in terms of military de- 
mand, since our production of oil 
in this country is at maximum ca- 
pacity. To provide a uniform “B” 
ceiling of 475 miles per month 
would require an additional 12,000 
barrels of gasoline per day on the 
East and West Coasts. To pro- 
vide uniform “B” ceiling of 825 
miles per month would require an 
additional 45,000 barrels of gaso- 
line per day. 

The probability is that little ad- 
ditional gasoline will be available for 
civilian distribution until after the 
defeat of Germany. However, when 
additional gasoline is available for 
civilian use, among the first needs 
that will be met will be for the 
provision of occupational mileage 
through an increase in “B” ceilings 
across the country. 
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@ In the last issue of Club News and 
Activities we incorectly stated that 
Edward V. Krick, President of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, was 
elected president of the Sales Managers’ 
club of Hartford. Instead, he should 
have been listed as president of the New 
Haven (Conn.) Sales Managers’ Club. 

@ Other officers of the New Haven 
Club are Seibert G. Adams, vice-presi- 
dent of Spencers, Inc., Edwin J. Mac- 
Ewan, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Secretary, and Paul W. Redfield, of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Treasurer. Di- 
rectors of the club are Williard V. Deb- 
eneau, of the National Folding Box 
Company; Edward L. Flahive, of Kop- 
pers Coke Company; L. A. Johnson, of 
International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration; Allen Crowell, of Soundscriber 
Corporation, and Eben B. Haskell, 
United Illuminating Company. 
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New Program for Federation 
Outlined at Chicago Meeting 


Committee on New 
Constitution and 
By-Laws Announced 


The personnel of the committee 
which has been selected to revise the 


ae COMPREHENSIVE 14-point program to be undertaken by the 
Sensation end SpLaw: of te A National Federation of Sales Beskestees during the coming amie 
was formally decided upon by officers, directors, chairmen and vice-chair- 
men of committees and representatives of various affliated Clubs who 
attended the Management Conference at the Palmer House in Chicago on 


Fourteen Major Projects Included in 
Program to Be Undertaken by 
Federation in Coming Months 


National Federation of Sales Ex- 
ecutives, and to draft a standard set 
of by-laws for possible use by new 
and old clubs, was announced today 


by Chairman Harold Cummings, 


November 28th. 


vice-president of the Minnesota Mu- Recommended in the teports of 7. Initiation of a widespread 
tual Life Insurance Company. various committees submitted at the campaign to encourage war 

"ie commnieten follume Conference, the program includes: veterans, students, and 

J. C. Aspley, president of Dart- 1. Increased cooperation with others, to pursue selling as 

nell Corp., of Chicago; J. P. Bowlin, Government Officials and & Conese. 
general sales agent of the Toledo Agencies on all matters re- 8. An extensive effort to en- 
Scale Company, Fort Worth, Tex.; lating to marketing and courage increased support 
John W. Evans, branch manager, distribution. for the Federat ion through 
Keelox Manufacturing Company, 2. Modernization of the Fed- the organization of new 
Cincinnati; William H. Gobeille, In- eration’s Constitution and ee ae Pa oie ee 
ternational Business Machines Cor- By-Laws, to give the or- 9. Extension of the i 
poration, Milwaukee, Wis.; Arthur ganization greater virility, of the Postwar Sales Train- 
S. Gow, sales manager, Curtis Pub- and the development of a ing Program to smaller 
lishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; standard set of By-Laws bu Sateen owner a and to 
Herbert Hobbs, McGregor’s, Inc., for use by new Clubs and cities which do_not as 
Memphis, Tenn.; James E. Hol- others who desire to avail have Sales Executives 
brook, Paraffine Company, Inc., San themselves of it. Clubs. 
Francisco, Cal., and Forbes McKay, 3. The conduct of a thorough as a of the Feder- 
associate advertising manager, Pro- study of the present poli- ae oe erwes 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. cies relating to salesmen, a 7 aN 
‘ . g ine restrictions on 
} : ’ establishment of equitable salesmen just as soon as 
Executives’ Club Being — of 3 pee and the present emergency 
. ° the initiation of a compre- conte. 

Formed in Evansville hensive effort to obtain 11. Development of a closer 
NEW Sales Executives’ Club is universal adherence to this relationship with other 
now being organized in Evans- program. groups, such as the Na- 

ville, Ind., home of the President of 4. Revision of present Feder- tional Society of Sales 
the National Federation of Sales ation districts to bring Training Executives, and 
Executives. about greater cohesion. the American Marketing 
Although details have not yet 5. Relaxation of present re- Association, and the inter- 
been completed, the club has more strictions on salesmen’s change of thoughts and 
than a dozen charter members, and compensation just as soon ideas on matters of mutual 
has decided to organize on a basis as practical. interest. 
of executive affiliation with the Fed- 6. Aiding in retraining re- 12. Conduct of an extensive 


eration. 


turning service men. 
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Griggs, 


organization. 


to thirty-two. 


follows: 


Birmingham Sales Executives’ Club 
Buffalo Sales Executives’ Assn. 
Chicago Sales Executives’ Club 
Cincinnati Sales Executives’ Council 
Cleveland Sales Executives’ Club 
Columbus (O.) Sales Executives’ Club 
Dallas Sales Executives’ Club 
Davenport Sales Managers’ Bureau 
Dayton Sales Executives’ Club 
Detroit Sales Managers’ Club 

Fort Worth Sales Managers’ Club 
Grand Rapids Sales Executives’ Club 
Hartford Sales Managers’ Club 
Houston Sales Managers’ Club 
Indianapolis Sales Executives’ Council 
Kalamazoo Sales Executives’ Club 


Two New Stars for 
+ HONOR ROLL + 


WO new stars were added to the Honor Roll of the National 


Federation of Sales Executives during recent weeks. 


The latest additions to the list of clubs which have voted to support 
the Federation on the all-executive basis are the Minneapolis Sales 
Managers’ Association and the Fort Worth Sales Managers’ Club. 

The Texas club voted to affiliate on the executive basis after 
George S. Jones, president of the National Federation, had discussed 
the aims and objects of the organization. 
Minneapolis Club led the movement for executive affiliation by that 


Addition of these two clubs to the list increases the number of 
clubs which are now supporting the Federation on the executive basis 
The Boston Sales Managers’ Club, the Sales Mana- 
gers’ Club of Providence and the Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce are in the process of affiliating with 
the Federation on a voluntary basis, and the Sales Executives’ Club 
of Atlanta and the Kansas City Sales and Advertising Club are mak- 
ing plans to present the matter to their members for action. 


The complete list of clubs now operating on the executive basis 


Four members of the 


Los Angeles Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Louisville Sales Managers’ Council 
Milwaukee Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Minneapolis Sales Managers’ Assn. 
New Orleans Sales Executives’ Council 
New York Sales Executives’ Club 
Philadelphia Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Pittsburgh Sales Executives’ Club 
Richmond Sales Executives’ Club 
Rochester Sales Managers’ Club 

St. Paul Sales Managers’ Assn. 

San Antonio Sales Managers’ Club 
San Francisco Sales Managers’ Assn. 
San Francisco Sales Managers’ Club 
Springfield Sales Managers’ Club 
Toledo Sales Executives’ Club 


CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


National Convention for 
the analysis of Sales and 
Marketing problems result- 
ing from the war and the 
conversion period, and the 
sponsoring of a huge Sales- 
men’s Rally in connection 
with it. - 

Development of an effec- 
tive Speakers’ and Pro- 


gram Service to affiliated 
Clubs. 


14. Assistance in planning sell- 
ing’s part in the Govern- 
ment’s postwar program. 

More than sixty officers, directors, 

chairmen and vice-chairmen of Fed- 
eration Committees, and representa- 
tives of affiliated clubs from all sec- 
tions of the country, attended the 
Conference, which convened at 
10:00 A.M., and continued through- 
out the day, climaxing with a din- 


ner meeting of the Board. George 
S. Jones, Jr., President of the Na- 
tional Federation, was Chairman of 
the all-day Conference, and Harry 
C. Anderson, Chairman of the 
Board, presided at the dinner 
session. 

In opening the Conference, Pres- 
ident Jones stated that the purpose 
was not only to review the recent 
progress of the Federation, but to 
formulate plans and policies relating 
to the future of the organization. 
Among recent Federation activities, 
he listed the development of new 
leadership, removal of national 
headquarters, establishment of new 
and aggressive committees, a move- 
ment to secure relaxation of present 
gasoline restrictions on salesmen, 
organization of new clubs and ex- 
pansion of the executive member- 
ship program. 

Plans for the organization of a 
Committee on Governmental Coop- 
eration “by which the united think- 

(Turn to page 4 please) 
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Club Activities 
News and Notes 


— and marketing conferences, 
postwar sales training meetings, and 
addresses by nationally known speakers, 
highlighted recent activities of Sales 
Executive Clubs affiliated with the Na- 


tional Federation of Sales Executives. 


@ “Sales Problems During the Transi- 
tion From War to Peace,” was the theme 
of the Seventh Annual Midwestern Sales 
Conference, sponsored by the Chicago 
Sales Executives’ Club, on Thursday, 
November 16th. Speakers who ap- 
peared on the program included Charles 
Luckman, President, Pepsodent Division, 
The Lever Brothers Company, of Chi- 
cago; H. Maynard, Professor of 
Marketing, and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Business Organization, Ohio 
State University; Raymond C. Cosgrove, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Manufacturing Division, Crosley Cor- 
poration, of Cincinnati; and Fred D. 
Wilson, General Purchasing Director, 
R. C. A. Victor Division, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, of Camden, New Jersey. 


@ Four top notch speakers also ad- 
dressed the 18th Annual Sales Execu- 
tives’ Conference of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sales Managers’ 
Bureau, which was held on Friday, 
November 17th. They were Dr. Harold 
Glenn Moulton, President, the Brookings 
Institute, Washington, D. C., who dis- 
cussed “The Postwar Business Outlook”; 
Walter F. Titus, Vice-President, Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., whose subject was “Con- 
tract Termination Selling”; Vernon E. 
(Sam) Vining, Retail Sales Consultant, 
who spoke on “Common Sense in Sales 
Training”; and Paul G. Hoffman, Pres- 
ident, Studebaker Corporation of South 
Bend, Indiana, and Chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
whose subject was “Postwar Distribution 
—Key to Prosperity.” 

® Norwood Weaver, Vice-President of 
A. C. Nielsen Company, of Chicago, IIli- 
nois, was the featured speaker at a Mar- 
keting Research Conference, conducted 
on December 5th, by the es Execu- 
tives’ Council of the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. Included in the 
discussion were all phases of marketing 
and distribution. 


® George S. Jones, Jr., President of 
the National Federation of Sales Exec- 
utives, was the initial speaker on the 
series of Postwar Sales Training Pro- 
grams sponsored by the Sales Managers’ 
Club of Houston, Texas. Other speakers 
on the program included J. G. Jones, 
Treasurer and First Vice-President of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute; J. 
N. (Nev) Bauman, Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales, of the White Motor 
Company, of Cleveland; Lucian Taylor, 
Assistant General Sales Manager, of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo; 
Glenn Griswold, Editor of “Planning” 
and “Public Relations News”; and Frank 
Smith, President of the Houston Natural 
Gas Corporation. 


® Continuing its efforts to make the 
benefits of the Postwar Sales Training 
Program available to Sales Executives in 
the trade territory, the Sales Managers’ 
Association of Milwaukee conducted a 


Postwar Planning Conference, at 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin, on November 9th. 
The speakers were C. A. Dykstra, Presi- 
dent, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
who spoke on “Why We Need to Plan 
Now”; Loring T. Hammond, President 
and Sales Manager, Moe Brothers Mil- 
waukee Company, and a Director of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives, 
whose subject was “Selling and Training 
of Postwar Sales Personnel”; and H. W. 
Adkins, Executive Vice-President, Yahr- 
Lange, Inc., of Milwaukee, who discussed 
“V-Day on the Sales Front.” 


@ Four nationally known speakers 
also appeared on programs of the New 
York Sales Executives’ Club. They were 
Bruce Barton, President of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn Advertising 
Agency, of New York, who discussed 
“World Peace Needs a Sales Manager”; 
T. G. MacGowan, Manager, Marketing 
Research Dept., The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, and Chairman of the 
Marketing Committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development, whose sub- 
ject was “The Challenge to Postwar Dis- 
tribution”; Dr. Julius Hirsch, Economist, 
who spoke on “Deflation, Our Real Post- 
war Worry”; and W. E. Holler, General 
Sales Manager, Chevrolet Motor Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation of 
Detroit. Mr. Holler was presented with 
the Distinguished Service Award of the 
New York Club, in recognition of his 
outstanding achievements as Sales Man- 
ager for Chevrolet. 

@ Eric Hodgins, Editorial Vice-Presi- 
dent of TIME Magazine, and producer 
of the MARCH OF TIME Program, was 
the guest speaker at a meeting of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce Forum, 
sponsored by the Rochester Sales Execu- 
tives’ Club. His subject was “Time 
Marches Cn”; 


@ More than 300 veterans attended 
the first of a series of programs being 
conducted at Shick Hospital, by the 
Sales Managers’ Bureau of the Daven- 
port, Iowa, Chamber of Commerce, as a 
means of interesting wounded service 
men in selling as a career. Arthur Two- 
good of Iowa State College faculty at 
Ames, Iowa, was the initial speaker on 
the program, and Herbert Metz, Vice- 
President and General Sales Manager of 
Graybar Electric Company of New York, 
also spoke on “Selling as a Career.” 


@ In addition to planning its Sixth 
New England Sales Conference and 23rd 
Annual Sales Rally on January 12th and 
13th, the Sales Managers’ Club of Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce recently pre- 
sented a panel discussion on the subject, 
“Conditioning Salesmen for the Post- 
war Shock,” and heard a discussion by 
Ralph E. Flanders, President, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, on the sub- 
ject, “Fhe Port of Boston Today—and 
Tomorrow.” 


@ “The Renaissance of Selling” was 
the subject of a Round Table meeting 
conducted recently by the Sales Man- 
agers’ Association of Milwaukee. Henry 
Purcell, of Procter & Gamble Company, 
was Chairman of the meeting and dis- 


cussion leaders included John, E. Mitch- 
ell, District Manager for the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, who dis- 
cussed “Re-Selling the Present Sales 
Force on Selling”; Reginald H. Coe, 
Vice-President of the Milwaukee Coca- 
Cola Bottling Company, who spoke on 
“*Re-Sell Salesmen Employed from Other 
Companies on Selling”; and Fred B. 
Nicholson, of Kubin-Nicholson Corp., 
whose subject was ‘“Re-Selling the Re- 
turning Service Man on Selling.” 


@ The Sales Executives’ Club of Cleve- 
land observed “Purchasing Agents’ Day” 
with an address by Arthur G. Hopcraft, 
Director of Purchases, of the Cleveland 
Worm and Gear Company, who dis- 
cussed “Buying and Selling.” Other 
meetings of the Cleveland group were 
addressed by Wm. Harrison Furlong, 
United States Representative of the Mex- 
ico Highway’ Department; Robert B. 
Hulsen, Manager, Sales Personnel and 
Training, of the Moorman Mfg. Com- 
pany, of Quincy, Illinois, whose sub- 
ject was “Predicting Sales Success from 
the Interview”; and Dr. Clifford W. 
Hall, of Hall & Liles, Management Con- 
sultants, of Chicago, Illinois, who spoke 
on the topic, “Can Salesmen Be Selected 
Scientifically?” 


@ “Selling the Postwar World” was 
the subject discussed by Frederick W. 
Bliss, New England District Manager, 
Advertising and Sales Promotion, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Power Apparatus Divi- 
sion, of Boston, Massachusetts, before 
the Sales Managers’ Club of the Provi- 
dence Chamber of Commerce, and “Is 
Selecting Salesmen Your Problem?” was 
the subject of an address by J. H. Hazle- 
hurst, Ph.D., President, Public Utilities 
Service, before the Chicago Sales Exec- 
utives’ Club. 


@ President Jones of the Federation 
was the featured speaker at meetings of 
the Sales Executives’ Club of Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Houston, and San Antonio, dur- 
ing the past month, and John M. Brown, 
Director of Purchases, of the Veeder 
Root, Inc., of Hartford, Connecticut, 
discussed “The Salesman Today as the 
Purchasing Agent Meets Him,” at meet- 
ings of the Utah Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of Salt Lake City and New Or- 
leans Sales Executives’ Council. 


@ George W. Halpin, Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager of the 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Company, of 
St. Paul, and the Vice-President of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives, 
discussed “Sales Managers and Some of 
the Problems We Are Facing,” at the 
regular meeting of the Minneapolis As- 
sociation of Sales Managers. M. M. 
Boring, Assistant to the Vice-President 
of the General Electric Company, spoke 
on “Recruiting and Selection,” at a 
meeting of the Albany Federation of 
Sales Executives, and Eugene Caldwell, 
Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Hyster Company, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Peoria, Illinois, outlined “Scien- 
tific Approach to Sales,” at a meeting 
of the Sales Managers’ Association of 
Portland, Oregon. 


@ “New Goals for Postwar Salesmen”’ 
was discussed by Robert M. O’Néeill, 
Director of Industrial Relations, United 
States Machine Corporation, of Lebanon, 
Indiana, at a meeting of the Indian- 
apolis Sales Executives’ Council of In- 
dianapolis, and L. F. Livingston, Man- 
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Conferences 
(Continued from Page 2) 
ing and experience of the sales 
executives of the country could be 
made available to government ofh- 
cials and other agencies,” were out- 


lined by Clarence M. Manning, 


secretary of the Reynolds Metals 
Company of Richmond, Va., and 
chairman of the committee. This 
committee, he stated, will include 
representatives of virtually all sales 
executives’ clubs in the country, and 
will be guided by a Steering Com- 


mittee. Projects 

Among the projects upon which 
the committee will concentrate its 
energies during the coming months 
will be continuation of the present 
efforts to obtain relaxation of 
gasoline restrictions on salesmen, 
modification of governmental regu- 
lations affecting salesmen’s compen- 
sation, retraining of war veterans, 
development of foreign markets in 
the postwar era, disposal of surplus 
materials, pricing, and the part that 
selling generally can play in the 
postwar era. 

The proposal for a widespread 
campaign to encourage selling as a 
career resulted from a study by a 


committee of educators headed by 


Prof. H. H. Maynard of Ohio State 


University. In a lengthy report 
submitted at the conference, the 
committee reviewed past efforts to 
encourage selling as a career, and 
recommended, among other things, 
that the Federation encourage the 
use, by high schools of the country, 
of sound slide films developed by 
individual member companies, that 
affiliated clubs help high school 
teachers and guidance officials in 
their selling courses, that school 
superintendents be urged to exam- 
ine their commercial curricula to 
ascertain if they are adjusted to the 
community, and that the Federation 
prepare a booklet on the entire sub- 
ject of selling as a career for dis- 
tribution. The committee also advo- 
cated that increased consideration 
be given to the re-employment and 
retraining of returning service men. 

The recommendation that present 
policies relating to salesmen be stu- 
died and that the Federation under- 
take to secure general adherence to 
a standard set of practices was ad- 
vanced by a Committee on Mini- 
mum Standards for Salesmen, 
headed by Paul Heynemann, of 
Eloesser-Heynemann Co. of San 
Francisco, a vice-president of the 
Federation. 


Pointing out that an adequate set 
of standards would “pay dividends 
to business for many years to come,” 
the report urged the Federation, 
through its affiliated clubs, to make 
a nation-wide study of present poli- 
cies relating to salesmen and to 
evolve a creed of standards, “which 
might be universally accepted by all 
employers of salesmen.” 

Declaring that there was a vital 
need for modernization of the Fed- 
eration’s Constitution and By-Laws, 
Harold Cummings, vice-president of 
the Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, past president and 
chairman of the Federation and 
chairman of the Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, presented 
more than a score of suggested 
changes for the consideration of the 
Conference. Following a discussion 
of the proposals, the committee was 
authorized to prepare a new Consti- 
tution and By-Laws for submission 
to all interested groups prior to the 
Federation’s annual convention in 


atay. Extension Committee 

Leo O’Loughlin, Detroit manager 
of International Business Machines 
Corporation, vice-president of the 
Federation, and chairman of the 
Extension Committee, reviewed the 
work of that group and urged that 
an extensive campaign be under- 
taken to enroll in the Federation 
thousands of sales executives who 
are not now affliated with local 
clubs, or who are in cities which do 
not have sales executives’ organiza- 
tions. 

Asserting that there are thou- 
sands of small companies through- 
out the country who could “grow 
bigger through planned postwar 
selling,” J. C. Aspley, president of 
Dartnell Corp., of Chicago, past 
president and chairman of the 
Board of the Federation, and now 
chairman of the Federation’s Com- 
mittee on C. E. D. Cooperation, 
outlined a comprehensive program 
for the conduct of postwar sales 
training programs for these com- 
panies. He also recommended that 
the benefits of the C. E. D. program 
be extended to cities which do not 
now have sales executives’ clubs. 

Plans for an elaborate national 
convention for the Federation, to be 
held at the Hotel Stevens in Chi- 
cago on May 14, 15 and 16, were 
outlined by Harold D. Laidley, of 
the White Motor Truck Company 
of Cleveland, and vice-chairman of 
the Federation’s Convention Com- 
mittee. 


Herbert Metz, general sales man- 
ager of Graybar Electric Company, 
of New York, outlined a plan for 
closer cooperation between the Fed- 
eration and the National Society of 
Sales Training Executives, and Dr. 
Albert Haring, professor of market- 
ing of Indiana University, presented 
a proposal for closer relationship 
with the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 

Forbes McKay, associate advertis- 
ing manager of the Progressive 
Farmer of Birmingham, Ala., and a 
director of the National Federation, 
recommended extensive changes in 
the present districting of the organ- 
ization, and Cy Norton, sales man- 
ager of the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany of West Springfield, Mass., 
outlined plans for an active, aggres- 
sive speakers’ bureau. 


Club News 
(Continued from Page 3) 

ager, Agricultural Extension Division, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Company of 
Delaware, presented an illustrated lecture 
on the part of chemistry in the postwar 
world. Russell L. Powell, District Sales 
Manager, of the Keystone Envelope 
Company, of Philadelphia, spoke on 
“Selecting and Employing Salesmen”; 
and Adrien B. Zecker, of Brown & 
Bigelow, St. Paul, discussed “Sales Train- 
ing,” at meetings of the Sales Managers’ 
Association of Delaware County, Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 

@ The Denver Sales. Managers’ Coun- 
cil recently quizzed its membership on 
the type of program desired for Decem- 
ber. An elaborate Christmas party will 
be the result. Previously, the organiza- 
tion heard a discussion of “The Place of 
Sales Training in the Postwar Era,” by 
G. A. Florez, President of the Visual 
Training Corporation of Detroit. 

@ “Are Improved Standards Needed 
for Your Salesmen?” was the subject 
discussed by Wm. G. Storie, Executive 
Vice-President of the San Francisco 
Employers’ Council, at a meeting of the 
San Francisco Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion, while “Thirty Days After V-Day” 
was the theme of the regular meeting of 
the Sales Managers’ Association of Los 
Angeles. 


@E. B. Moran, Manager, Central 
Division of the National Association of 
Credit Men, and Past President of the 
Chicago Sales Executives’ Club, discussed 
“Sales and Credit Co-ordination in Post- 
war Distribution,” at a meeting of the 
Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. Other speakers 
at meetings of this organization included 
Charles E. Pagett, Special Representa- 
tive, Pension Trust Division, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company; 
D. S. Hopping, Director of Sales De- 
velopment of the Celanese Celluloid 
Corporation of New York, whose sub- 
ject was “Packaging With Plastics— 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow.” 

@ “What Air Transportation Means 
to Selling and Distribution,” was the sub- 
ject of an address by Lewis W. King, 
Regional Vice-President of the American 
Air Lines, before the Sales Managers’ 
Council of the Louisville Board of Trade. 


Post-War Market No. 1 . 
IS IN THE HOME 


That’s where you will have to sell those 
new post-war products — in the home! 
That’s where plans are made for the pur- 
chase of that new car... automatic heating 
..,an added bath . . . modernized kitchen 
... new laundry equipment... air condi- 
tioning ... anew home...new appliances. 


Whatever your product, if it is for the home, 
Milwaukee is a particularly advantageous 
market. This area leads the nation in home 
Wnership, according to census statistics by 
states. Milwaukee also leads all cities of its 
Sze, and practically all larger cities, in the 
ality of its homes — in the proportion 
valued at $5,000 or more. 
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Moreover, Milwaukee has a newspaper 
which fits into this home interest and sim- 
plifies the job of selling to Milwaukee 
homes — a newspaper which reaches a 
greater proportion of its families than any 
other newspaper in any city over 500,000. 


More than 9 out of 10 families read The 
Milwaukee Journal regularly. It is carrier 
delivered to five times as many ABC City 
Zone homes as. any other newspaper! 
Reaches more families in the area than any 
dozen magazines combined! 


If you have a home product to sell, Mil- 
waukee’s family newspaper should have a 
leading place in your post-war plans. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


ational Representatives, O’Mara & Ormsbee,Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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NOTE: Joe Spokane is the comic character originated by Cartoonist Lang Armstrong to personify his home cit P 
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The 1944 Iowa Radio Audi 


Survey Answers Dozens of 


Questions Like This: 


Which radio stations are “listened to most”’ 
in Iowa — daytime, nighttime — by men, 
women—urban, village, farm? In what 
counties is each station “‘listened-to-most’”’ ? 


Which stations are “heard regularly” in 
Iowa? How much time do Iowa people 
spend with stations named as “‘listened-to- 
most,” as compared with stations named 
as “heard regularly”’’? 


Which stations are preferred in Iowa for 
Newscasts, Farm Newscasts, Farm Editors? 
What percentage of urban, village and 
farm people in Iowa are listening to radio 
at any given hour period from 5 a.m. to 
1 a.m.? 


What kinds of programs are preferred by 


WHO 


for IOWA PLUS! 


DES MOINES .. . 50,000 WATTS 
B. J. PALMER, PRESIDENT 
J. O. MALAND, MANAGER 


FREE & PETERS, INC... 
DECEMBER 15, 1944 


. National Representatives 


WHAT WOULD YO 


urban, village, farm people in Ilowa—by 
sex—by age-groups? 


What kinds of programs not presently 
available would various groups and ages 
like to hear? At what hours? 


Using this book, any advertiser can 
scientifically plan radio that gets results 
in lowa—at lowest cost. . . 


Write for your free copy of the 1944 
lowa Radio Audience Survey, conducted 
by Dr. Forest L. Whan. 


FREE! — 


USE THIS COUPON 


ee ee) 
g 

' 

Radio Station WHO : 
Des Moines 7, Iowa . 
4 

4 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, : 
my FREE copy of the 1944 Iowa Radio Audience § 
Survey. : 
no ie nk aed eee wees reese ewe : 
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| “BECAUSE OF GENERAL 
CONDITIONS AND STUFF, 
PLEASE JACK UP THE ANTE” 


IT’S A TOUGH JOB to ask for more advertising dough when 
it’s a “hat in hand” affair. But not so tough when you’re 
primed with facts! Listen: 


There’s a new crop of buyers spreadeagled across the 
nation. Veteran p.a’s have stepped up to assume new 
responsibilities; their younger assistants have long since 
“gone to war.” And the replacements for these men have 
come from manpower pools generally unfamiliar with 
America’s wide range of products, equipment, machinery 
and services. 


Project this picture straight across the board to include the 
men who specify and use—as well as those who buy—and the 
need for increased educational “‘tell all’’ product advertising 
lights up like a “hit” pin-ball machine. 


But how to know what to“tell’”’? And how much is “all”? 


The answers to these questions can be found. But not 
in dream books... not in cold questionnaires. 


Many of the answers can come from one source: The 
men you are trying to reach with your advertising. And 
to accurately gauge their needs requires personal contacts. 


Al 


PK # s th ts? Eisai. eine ps 


“FIELD CALLS MADE ON OUR 
PROSPECTS AND CUSTOMERS 
SHOW A NEED FOR THIS 
INFORMATION WHICH...” 


yer 2 
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Even a few field calls you can make yourself will determine 
the right approach and provide you with a fund of informa- 
tion concerning current and war’s end problems facing 
your customers and prospects. You’ll find that they expect 
you to do something about them and will tell you what 
they think might help. 


When you know what the specific problems of your customers 
are, and how you can answer them in your advertising—you 
can ask for an OK on that budget without a quiver in your 
voice...because you know you will be able to produce the kind 
of advertising that will be read... you know it will pay out! 


We've got plenty of case-study material that may be 
of help to you...a check-list of points that simplify the 
approach and improve the results of field work .. . plus 
booklets like “Intensive Advertising”, “How I Hamstrung 
My Advertising Agency” and others that may be of help. 
Why not drop us a line, or stop in if you’re in town. 


We'll be glad to be of assistance . . . because when your 
advertising is more productive everybody profits! 


DON’T ForGer — 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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Dominant 


ON CHICAGO'S 
OWN ‘TERMS 


The Herald-American has long been dominant 


12- in Chicago because it meets Chicago’s ideas as 
ng 

set to what an evening newspaper should be. 

iat 

w Chicago families prefer the Herald-American 
fou . . . . 

ail because it consistently serves their interests and 
u y 

ind . ; ; 

utl the community —a community which ranks as 


America’s second-greatest metropolitan market. 


our 


= 
HEARST NEWSPAPERS 
IN CHICAGO IN NEW YORK 
™ THE HERALD-AMERICAN THE JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
EVENING AND SUNDAY EVENING AND SUNDAY 
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the Sun sells* 
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‘Entertainment 
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Don’t sell a laugh short. After a large dose of high- strated in results out of all proportion to The 
voltage news, the human mind is apt to balk and Sun’s circulation and cost. 
blur. It seeks a letdown in the form of a laugh, 


amusement, entertainment. 


ia ee 2 : ; It proves without doubt... 
The pages of The Sun are spiked with entertain- 


ment from the quick-laugh variety, as found in 1. You need The Sun in any newspaper 
The Sun Comics or Gracie Allen’s column, to the combination to cover Chicago completely, 
quiet, but genuine relaxation Ely Culbertson offers economically and efficiently. 


a bridge fan. 
. 2. By using The Sun alone you can make a 


There is something for everybody to relax over, tremendous impact against America’s No. 2 
laugh with, or be entertained by in The Sun! market with a relatively small expenditure. 
That’s why more than 345,000 people buy The 


Sun daily (this number would be greater if it 
were not for curtailed press runs due to paper CHICAGO'S MORNING TRUTHpaper 


shortage). They LIKE to read it. 


To advertisers, this faithful reader interest and 


ing S ‘ : 
growing demand for The Sun has been demon 400 W. Madison S¢., Chi 


250 Park Ave., New York 


National Representatives: THE BRANHAM COMPANY, CHICAGO: 360 North Michigan Avenue « NEW YORK: 230 Pork Avenve 
Atlanta, Charlotte, Dallas, Detroit, Konsas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, St. Louis, Son Francisco 


NEWSPAPERS GET IMMEDIATE ACTION 
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ORIGINAL 


In the 6 issues, June 9th through 
July 14th inclusive, these typical 
articles, based on original mate- 
rial, original research and origi- 


nal analysis has helped many a 


man of authority: 


WHEN WAR ENDS 
WOMEN: KEY VOTERS 

OUR SETBACK IN CHINA 
SURPLUS RAW MATERIALS 
RISING BOOM IN FARM LAND 
WORLD MONEY CRISIS AHEAD 

END OF RUBBER FAMINE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

VETERANS POSTWAR GRUBSTAKE 


| MEN OF AUTHORITY i 


NEW HIRING CONTROLS 
ANALYSIS OF THE 
FEDERAL BUDGET 

FUTURE OF WAR PLANTS 

HURDLES FOR LIBERATED FRANCE 
” GROWING TASK OF UNNRA 
M f A h INSURANCE: ANTITRUST TARGET 
en of Authority lay out the future | msummct: sariteust Tance 
iE COOPERATION BETWEEN U. S. & 
: s s 8 MEXICO 
and base their decisions on forecasts CUTBACK IN JOBS AHEAD 


TIMETABLE OF PRODUCTION 


which of themselves must be authori- * 
tative. In The United States News 


| they get authoritative pre-views of 


"... None better ond is | [important things that are liable to 


. thoroughly trustworthy.” Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President 
E. F. Guth, President in charye of Advertising 


_EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY happen in 1945, in 1946, in 1947, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York 20, N. Y. 


‘) NEWS OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS — more than ever important in the periods that lie ahead 
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The motion picture theatre 


holds a unique place in 


the American community 


... there the entire family gathers and 
through the medium of the magic screen, 
plays an active part in the stirring drama 


and life of today’s America. 


To a very real degree the motion pic- 
ture theatre has taken the place of the 
town hall of other days. Advertisers have 
long realized the power of the present 
day “meeting hall”—the modern motion 
picture theatre. They have seen movie 


stars rise to national prominence—have 


seen styles set—songs made popular— 
ideas, languages, customs made nation- 
ally important. 


Now advertisers are discovering that 
this powerful medium can be put to 
work promoting their products. 


While advertisers have appreciated 
the power of this medium, it has not 
been easy to evaluate coverage and cost. 
This is understandable since motion pic- 
ture advertising does not deal in gross 
circulation but only in net circulation— 
circulation among people who see and 
hear all your message. 


For this reason no exact comparisons 
to other media can be made. In the 
magazine field such surveys as Daniel 
Starch and Staff and their “read most” 


~ 
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cost per thousand rating or Cooperative 
Analysis of Broadcasting and C. E. 
Hooper, Inc.’s “Hooperatings” in the 


radio field might serve as comparisons. 


Surveys we have seen would indicate 
that motion picture advertising’s un- 
usual low cost per thousand for seeing 
and hearing all the advertiser’s message 
compares most favorably with the fig- 


ures of other media ratings. 


Again we emphasize the net guaran- 
teed theatre circulation offered by min- 
ute movies as opposed to gross figures 
usually quoted on other media. Why not 
consult an M.P.A. service specialist to- 
day? He can give you valuable infor- 
mation that you can use to increase 
the effectiveness of your advertising 


program. 


One pear and one banana may equal one pineapple 
bzt comparisons are difficult with unlike things. 
Motion Picture Advertising is different because its 
coverage figures are based not on the number of 
people who might get your message bet on the num- 
ber of people who do — a new type of net coverage 
figure — 


Motion Picture Advertising Service Co., Inc. 
1032 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. * 70 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


141 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga. 
82 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


es 


418 Watts Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


923 15th St., N.W., Washington, D C. 


AS PROVIDING THE BEST 
ELECTION DAY COVERAGE 
IN NORTHEASTERN OHIO 


im =e 


Governor-Elect Lausche was interviewed 
by WGAR special-events broadcaster 
Sid Andorn immediately after election 
had been conceded by Mr. Lausche’s 
opponent. 


THs 
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Pretty 
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“Electionettes” distributed election score 
cards in downtown Cleveland with the compli- 
ments of The Friendly Station, reminded lis- 


teners that WGAR and CBS would air the elec- 
tion news in a newer, easy-to-understand style. 


Frances P. Bolton, re-elected as Con- 
gresswoman from Ohio’s 22nd district, 
thanked voters in a remote control 
pickup from WGAR’s mobile unit 
which visited the candidates. 


fh x 


Busy broadcasters were Carl George and 
Dave Baylor, part of the staff of 48 
WGAR people who were on duty from 
15 to 20 hours at a stretch collecting, 
editing, analyzing and airing returns. 


Manager John F. Patt of WGAR personally directed his 


staff in coverage of national and state results, a per- 
formance that listeners praised as the most informative 


Re-elected by Ohioans, Congressman George H. Bender 
found a WGAR microphone on the desk and ‘Tom Arm- 


strong and Bob Forker of The Friendly Station at his 
headquarters, ready to carry his comments the moment 
the vote total showed him the choice. 


and understandable election broadcasting in North- 
eastern Ohio. 
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hile industry forges the 
tools of war, science, too, is toiling at forced draft. 
Out of their wartime teamwork new discoveries are 


Fortunately, industry is making wartime dis- 
coveries in advertising, too. And none of them is 
more vital than its rediscovery of the power of 


id pouring at many times normal peacetime speed. newspaper advertising to create public understand- 
- ; ing and move the people to action. 

= New ways of making men and women healthier. 

Zs e 


New and better homes for millions. New and more 
efficient ways of going places and doing things. New 
sources of income for the millions now producing 
for war and the millions who'll be marching home. 
Such is the great by-product of industry’s going to 
war...the bright promise on which millions pin 
their hope. 


But whether all this becomes real or remains merely 
a hope is still to be determined. For people must first 
be made to understand the mighty problems indus- 
try faces in bringing this bright new world to life. 
And even when they do understand, people must 
still be sold... before their billions of wartime sav- 
ings are translated into buying. 


In newspaper advertising that has told the epic 
of production-for-war, industry has won reader in- 
terest seldom if ever equaled. In newspaper advei- 
tising backing the war effort, industry has won a 
quantity and quality of public response never be- 
fore thought possible. 


To build tomorrow's new world, industry needs 
newspaper advertising as never before. To make 
people appreciate its problems, industry needs the 
one medium that delivers its message with the force 
and intimacy of one neighbor talking to another. To 
make people buy tomorrow’s products, industry needs 
the one medium to which people ay’ “cane look 

every day for buying information. 


This advertisement, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A., is published by the Oregon Journal, Portland, in the interest of all newspapers 
DECEMBER 15, 1944 [19] 
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ROCK ISLAND REVIVED 


Only ten years ago the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway was a 


case of total bankruptcy—financial, physical, and managerial. Six months f 
after John Dow Farrington took over the management of the railroad in 
1936, he had hired and fired and shifted it into a coordinated company. 
By the time war came, the Rock Island was in condition not only to 


handle the boom that came with it, but to profit greatly besides. 


MANAGEMENT often finds it must spend millions to make millions. The 
bill for new plant and equipment to bring Rock Island up to date ané 
into competition was $50 million, but some of the improvements ar 
now earning more than 100 per cent a year. And the line that was one 
the extreme example of everything wrong with railroads, is now ‘ 
notable example of how wise capital expenditures can more than pa) 
for themselves. See Fortune for December. Page 14) 


DECEMBER: TAXES AFTER THE WAR * WHAT FOLLOWS LIBERATION 
* HOW MUCH IN RAILROADS? * RISE OF THE WASHINGTON Post 


FORTUNE—THE MAGAZINE OF MANAGEMENT—IS A STUDY OF BUSINESS FOR THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF MANAGEMENT MEN. 
85% of FORTUNE’s 175,000 subscribers are management men—and survey after survey shows that in FORTUNE 
the advertiser reaches management more certainly, more effectively and more economically than in any other magazine. 


—— 
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Dutstandin g advertising N= THE readership figures on the ad. 


vertisement reprinted below. High 

2 on eae ba as they may seem, they are approximately 

visibility, too, o0eS with average figures for this advertiser’s cam- 
paign in parade! 

For parade is the best-read national 

magazine section. Parade’s 2,000,000 

families are beginning-to-end readers — 

and high readership of editorial content 

carries right over into the advertising col- 


umns. We will gladly show you surveys 
that prove this. 


leadership in readership among national magazine sections 


— 
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WHY DO people reach for parade first—and read the issue 
all the way through? Subjects are first picked for their 
wide current interest. Then parade pre-edits the story — 
planning each picture, each caption in advance, to present 
the human side of the news. 
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HOW DOGS are trained for warfare is one such subject — Reprinted from Parade, November 14, 1943. 

dramatically brought to parade readers in pictures and FROM THE SAME issue of parade, this advertisement showed 
captions. Here you see a dog learning to follow footprints, a readership that would compare favorably even with reader- 
and to carry medicine to wounded. Readership for this ship of the editorial pages of many publications! Advertisers 
» Ml story was up to 80% among men and 64% among women. have tripled their lineage in parade in three years. 
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kron Beacon Journal Nashville Tennessean 

idgeport Sunday Post New Bedford Standard Times 

icago Sun Newark Star-Ledger 

enver Rocky Mountain News Portland Me.) Sunday Telegram 
@troit Free Press Syracuse Herald-American 
MEN. vaso Times Toledo Times 

sonville Florida Times-Union Washington Post 
Youngstown Vindicator 


: 405 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 17 
Total Cicculation 2,000,000 135 So. La Saile St., Chicago 3 + 712 New Center Bidg., Dotror 2 
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It has been said that to get peace, the people of the 
world will have to wage peace as earnestly as they have 
waged war. 

Lasting peace will certainly not safely ride the wings 
of a dove or any other hopeful symbol. Peace is a job 
for the truth—and you. Peace is directly tied to the hard- 
headed reality of mankind’s better knowledge of man’s 
world, 

Men who understand each other do not fight and kill 
each other. 

This is why accurate delivery of the news through the 
world is one of the greatest of all day-by-day powers 
for peace in the world. 

It is also why, more truly today than ever before, this 


NEWSWEEK... to report, to inter- 
pret, to forecast the truth of human 
affairs for Ametica’s Significant People* 


*In designating the readers of NEWSWEEK as Signifi- 
cant People, we merely compress into two words their 
all-around “far-above-averageness”—both mental and 
material, The intrinsic character of NEWSWEEK attracts 
such people naturally. Their unusual “mental acquisitive- 
ness,” and their eager interest in the new, are qualities that 
make them especially receptive to your advertising. Quali- 
ties which have led them to NEWSWEEK in such numbers that 
its circulation has risen 78% in six years, while its advertis- 
ing revenue (among all general magazines) has advanced from 
twenty-second to fifth place. 
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IT’S TOO BIG A JOB FOR A DOVE... 


country’s magnificent working press is one of the na- 
tion’s—and one of your own—mightiest assets in the 
world community of man. 

Tireless and fearless in pursuit of the news, your 
daily press gives you a running view of world events as 
fast, almost, as they take place. 

No ordinary citizen on this earth has so good a chance 
to know his world as you in America have. 

Newsweek, for its part, can help you get the meaning 
of your news more fully and more usefully. Newsweek 
sums up your news for quick review—interprets it for 
deep significance— forecasts it with startling accuracy. 

Newsweek can help you know your world—and so help 
you make it and keep it more nearly what you want it. 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The first step toward Peace 
is—V ictory. Your next step 
toward Victory is—the 6th 
War Loan Drive. Back it 


to the limit .. . now. 
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What Will Be America’s 


Postwar Industry No. 1? 


ET’s take a quick glance at America’s postwar future. 
What needs, what wants, can be expected to go to 
work? 
Well, since history repeats itself, let’s look at the past: 
Robert M. Bowes, President of the Bowes “Seal Fast’ 
Corporation, is a patron of the Indianapolis Speedway. 
His racing cars won six firsts and two seconds in National 
Speed Events in 1940 and 1941 and—in both years won the 
National AAA Championship. Mr. Bowes recently told us 
this: 


Lou Meyer, my famous driver, walked in one day and 
handed me an invoice for a new crankshaft for our 
Bowes “Seal Fast” Special. I looked at the amount and 
whistled: $842! 

“For a crankshaft, Lou?” I said. “Why, last week 
I bought my wife a new DeSoto sports coupe—body, 
motor, tires, wheels, upholstery, pedals, gadgets galore. 
And the whole works cost me only $890.” 

Lou grinned. “Well, Bob, we only wanted this one spe- 
cial crankshaft. And there’s only one way to make one 
crankshaft—grind it and whittle it out by hand. That’s 
what we did, and it cost $842.” 

“Well,” I said, “I only wanted one DeSoto for my wife, 
and I got the whole car for $890, crankshaft and all.” 
“Sure,” said Lou, “and here’s how to figure that out. 
Somehow, somebody made about a million other people 
want a DeSoto, just like the DeSoto you wanted for 
Mrs. Bowes.” 

He grinned again and walked out with my okay for 
the $842 crankshaft. . 
I sat there, thinking about America and what Lou had 
said. Somehow, somebody had made a million people 
want—not need, but want—a DeSoto. That want was 
what brought the price down. I thought: Whoever made 
those million people want DeSoto cars, certainly gave 
me and my wife a break. 


Let’s go further back than DeSoto: 

In 1904, a Packard would have cost you $7,000. By 1908, 
the price average of all cars was $2,130. And by 1939, the 
price average was down to $613. 

Let’s go back still further. In 1903, a Ford cost $950. By 
1916, just before the rising industrial costs of World War I, 
a Ford cost as little as $365. 
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Let’s go back some more. 


From the 1910 $25-and-up seven-piece ladies bathing cos- 
tumes to the streamlined Jantzen of 1918 at $8.50 was only 
the beginning; the price was down as low as $4.95 by 1941. 
The Gillette Safety Razor of 1906 cost. $5.00. Thirty years 
later, a Gillette Razor and 5 Gillette Blue Blades stood you 
exactly 49¢. 


The postwar Kotex of 25 years back was almost a shocking 
item to order out loud—even at 65¢ a box. Today, that box 
of Kotex costs an unembarrassed 22¢. 

Let’s go back still further. Kodaks from $50 in 1888 to 
$17.50 in 1986. Box cameras from $8 in 1888 to $1 in 1936. 
Tires from $25 in 1910, to $15 in 1925, to $12 in 1936. 
Soup from 25¢ in 1900 to 10¢ list price today. 

—In 1921, the price average of electric refrigerators was 
$550. A 1939 model, infinitely improved, cost but $169. 

—In 1922, the price average of washing machines was $154. 
In 1939, it was $69. 

~In 1927, the price average of radio sets was $125. In 1939, 
It was $31, 


But why keep on? There are enough of such case-histories 
to prove that mass demand plus mass production creates 
lower and yet lower prices. So that more and more are 
bought. So that more jobs are created. So that mass pro- 
duction can drive prices down in a constantly dcnctuliay 
spiral. 

That’s the American economy at work. 


But mass demand and mass production are only two-thirds 
of the American economy. Without brand advertising, mass 
demand and mass production could never even get going. 
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Regarding our national economy, there are two common 
misconceptions: 
First, that mass production, of itself, creates mass demand. 


Second, that mass demand, of itself, creates mass consump- 
tion. 


Let’s dispel these misconceptions, once and for all. 


1. Mass production is not worth a plugged nickel without 
mass consumption. 


2. Mass consumption is just another term for mass buying. 


3. And mass buying just does not happen without brand 
advertising. That is how mass wants are created. Many 
r= gia to get along without brand advertising—and 
failed. 


When Isaac M. Singer invented the sewing machine, people 
refused to believe it was possible to “sew by machinery.” 
Yet he sold 100 million sewing machines—to those same 
people—thanks to mass production, mass buying—and brand 
advertising. 

When William Bristol got the idea that led to Ipana and 
Massage, did people buy [pana without urging? Far from 
it; mass production, mass buying and brand advertising 
helped bring oral hygiene home to millions. 


When a few hand-stitched “aeroplanes” flapped around the 
makeshift pylons at Belmont Park in 1910, did anyone 
envision the giant Mars? Yet mass production, mass buying 
and brand advertising will make such planes a daily com- 
monplace, come Postwar II. 


Yes! The one great hope of Postwar II is to satisfy wants 
—not just fill needs. The difference? The intensity, the per- 
sistence with which brand advertising is put to work. 
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Remember the refrigerators, the Fords, the radios, the sew- 
ing machines, the safety razors, the swim-suits, of past 
postwar eras. 

And take a look ahead—to the plywoods, plastics, television, 
electronics, vitamins, aircraft, rayons and nylons, of one 
year or two years from now. 

How many millions will these new giant industries employ? 
How many billions of income will they generate? How much 
mass production, mass buying and mass consumption will 
they bring about? How low will prices come in these prod- 
ucts: 


If America can supply this one answer—she will solve all 
other problems. 

She will attain the 55 million jobs necessary to support the 
140 billions of dollars of national yearly income which ex- 
perts declare are necessary. 

Brand advertising is Postwar Industry No. 1—upon which 
America’s postwar future depends. Without brand adver- 
tising, it is doubtful if these jobs and this income can be 
attained, under our present way of life. 


Brand advertising, put to work, will do the job. 
FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS INC., 1501 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


NOTE: This advertisement is appearing in 1000-line space in large-city newspapers through- 
out America, and in leading industrial and business magazines. It is the seventh of a series, 
pointing out how greatly everyone benefits by brand advertising. Proofs available on request. 
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49.6% or 
Cjoulter/ochunics 


READERS 
EARN MORE THAN ‘3,000 PER YEAR 


Facts disclosed in “X-RAY OF A POPULAR 
MECHANICS READER” ...a 44-page booklet that 
exposes the facts as well as the fallacies. Write for 


your copy. Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., 


Chicago 11, Illinois. 


TO YOUR 
LIST OF MEDIA 


ADD 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


MARYLAND GLASS CORPORATION, BALTIMORE 30. . 
1501 S. LAFLIN ST., CHICAGO 8 


oe LOCK ST., CINCINNATI 2 
Shee 
bi ; 


. «++ 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7.......-..+... BERMAN BROS., INC, 
H. A. BAUMSTARK, 4030 CHOUTEAU AVE., ST. LOUIS 10.... 


«eee... J. E MC LAUGHLIN, 

OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO., PACIFIC COAST DIVISION, 135 STOCKTON ST., SAN FRANCISCO 19 

. » » ALLER TODD, 1224 UNION AVENUE, KANSAS CITY 7 S. WALTER SCOTT, 608 MC CALL BUILDING, MEMPHIS 3. 
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Joseph Lister directing use of carbolic acid spray in one of the earliest “antiseptic’”’ surgical operations. Spray 
later was discarded in favor of washing the wound, hands, instruments, etc., with carbolic acid. 


Through READING he found 
== . the cluc that saved MILLIONS 


Have you read any 
of the papers of this 
crazy Frenchman?” 


The speaker was an 
elderly Scotch chemist. The person ad- 
dressed was a young Glasgow surgeon, 
Joseph Lister. The year was 1865. 


In those days an operation was a per- 
ilous experience. Forty-five per cent of 
all amputation cases died. This high 
mortality worried Lister, and he had 
long been searching for its cause. 

Lister read Pasteur .. . and a whole 
new world opened before his eyes. 
Germs? Ferments? Minute organisms 
everywhere? Perhaps, at last, here was 
the answer! 

He began to experiment. He washed 
wounds, hands and instruments with 
carbolic acid, to kill the germs. Then 
he waited breathlessly to observe the 
results. The dreaded gangrenous infec- 
tion failed to occur! 

Thus, through reading, Lister was 
led to the discovery of “antisepsis,” 
which virtually eliminated the deadly 
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threat of infection; not only in surgery 
but in wounds, cuts and abrasions... 
a discovery which has been called by 
Dr. Logan Clendening, “one of the ten 
greatest in the history of the world.” 


7 y 7 


For young Joseph Lister, reading opened 
new vistas...new horizons of the mind. To 
him, as to other world leaders, it brought 
discovery, accomplishment, success. 


For nothing can take the place of read- 
ing. When you read, you set the pace... 
go fast or slow... stop and think ... go 
back and read again. In no other way can 
ideas be absorbed so completely and clearly. 


Reading of exciting scope and abun- 
dance is provided by The American Weekly. 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


Reading about science... art. . . litera- 
ture... history ...religion. Reading about 
people ...their hopes, fears, struggles... 
their heartbreaks and laughter . . . their 
disappointments, tragedies, triumphs... 
the whole crowded story of the brave and 
foolish and tender things they do. 

These inspiring stories of history in the 
making are brought by The American 
Weekly regularly into more than 7,750,000 
homes from coast to coast. Distributed 
through 20 great Sunday newspapers, it 
exerts a direct and powerful influence upon 
America’s largest single reading group. 

Who can doubt that the manufacturer 
who associates his product with such an 
influence is making use of the greatest 
force in advertising? 


TH ENN ERICAN 
\WEEKLY 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit” 
MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YorK 19, N. Y- 
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HE KNOWS WAR 


Fe’ photographers have seen as much war as LIFE’s vet- 
eran photographer, Carl Mydans. 


After roaming the battlefields of Finland and France for 
LIFE in 1939 and °40, Mydans headed for Singapore. He took 
pictures in the Orient for months, and was finally captured 
by the Japs in Manila. 

The Mediterranean theater was Mydans’ first war assign- 
ment after his release from 21 months in a Jap prison. He 
photographed the fall of Cassino and the capture of Rome. 
He was with the French troops on the first wave of the inva- 
sion of southern France and is now en route to the Philippines. 


Be & 


Mydans WOrKS almost exclusively with a 


Mere children themselves, thes 


One of the world’s finest war photographers, Carl Mydans 
has also done such diversified subjects as submarines, sand 
hogs, and transcontinental trucking. 


Designed for peacetime reporting, LIFE succeeds in bring- 
ing to Americans at home a vivid pictorial record of this 
global war. LIFE’s realistic photo-and-text presentation of 
subjects of interest, both on the 
home front and on the fighting 
fronts, is an important reason why 
no other magazine in history ever 
had as many readers every week! 


fi sas 3 


e two Chinese 


Not all shooting stopped when the Yanks 


miniature camera, and has greatly advanced 
its use. Above is a fixed coastal gun on Luzon, 
a Mydans’ picture which was sent to the U.S. 
Just before the Japs captured the Philippines. 
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girls are mothers. Mydans shows them in a 
class to teach the care of babies. Weighing 
babies is something new and revolutionary to 
the people of the inland town of Lung Chuan I. 


took Rome. That historic day, Mydans shot 
the event from all angles. This one shows 
U.S. jeeps passing one of the lions around 
obelisk Augustus brought home from Egypt. 
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about The TIMES straw poll. It indicated that the Democratic candidates, Roosevelt 
and Lucas, would carry Illinois—and The TIMES said so. It indicated that Green, 
the Republican candidate for governor, would win his race—and The TIMES said so. 
* Here is the way The TIMES published the indicated winners and their indicated 
percentages of the vote in Illinois: 


President Roosevelt Senator Lucas Governor Green 


51.29% 51.06% 93.66% 


The official returns give this: 


President Roosevelt Senator Lucas Governor Green 


51.88% 52.78% 50.91% 


* The TIMES straw poll has become nationally famous for its accuracy. In 1936 The 
TIMES predicted Roosevelt would carry Illinois by 620,000 votes. His plurality turned 
out to be 712,000. In 1940 the poll, predicted the presidential election outcome with 
only 14 of 1% error. In 1944 The TIMES was the only straw poll to correctly predict 
the vote for president in Illinois. * Straw polls stump amateurs. They terrorize the 
faint-hearted. They need large measures of honesty and accuracy combined with 
painstaking care and seasoned judgment. These qualities can’t be effectively exercised 
on a once-every-four-years basis. They must be practiced day in and day out. * The 
success of The TIMES straw polls is a reflection of these qualities which The TIMES 
staff has developed in its daily toil of putting out a good newspaper. That’s what 
pleases us most. * And it pleases Chicago newspaper readers, too, as shown by the 
fact that more than 440,000 are confidently buying The TIMES for the latest, most 
accurate and complete reports on news of the day. 


THE ‘TIMES 
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Rememser the little dream home your good friends 
the A....’s built just before the war—with the picture 
window, the cozy porch, and the wonderful kitchen. 


Well, during the war no miracles have occurred to make 
that lovely home obsolete, second-class, or old-fashioned. 
If you want the heart-warming comfort and satisfaction 
of a charming, livable, cozy home, don’t hang back and 
wait for a house from Mars. Plan for a sensible, modern, 
practical home—see a good builder and relax. You 
may rest assured that the “imaginary houses” you’ve 
seen pictured by artists who are not architects, will not 
be available soon—nor for modest money. 


Your new home can be marvelous, a glory to live and 
work in, a delight to show—with some improved ma- 
terials and features, and all the things that enchanted 
folks like you before the war. But it won’t be mirac- 
ulous. Nothing has happened to make movable parti- 
tions, electronic devices, removable outside walls, and 
other expensive and experimental developments, avail- 
able in a short time—or for little money. 


Good materials are not cheap, nor is skilled craftsman- 
ship~—the principal factors in a good house. So don’t 
lose out on the unique joys of having your own delight- 
ful home, while you wait for wonders that can’t be 


a 


Do you want lo own a 


It can be Marvelous .. 
but not Miraculous 


worked and bargains that can’t be bought. Build or 
buy that lovely new home for yourself—and for Amer- 
ican prosperity—as soon as you can. 


Help Your Country by Getting Quickly 
What You Want 


If you want a new home, build it as quickly as you can. You'll 
soon be proudly showing your guests many wondrous comforts and 
features that are not “miracles of the future,” but today’s practical, 
proved marvels of American brains, materials, and’ skill. And you'll 
be playing a part in making your country prosperous, for there are 
millions of Americans whose livelihoods flow directly or indirectly 
from construction. When you build, you are making jobs for other 
people, who spend their money to make jobs for still others. If you 
hold back and say “I'll spend later,” soon there will be workers 
walking the street looking for jobs. This process, once it gets 
started, can go like wildfire. You've seen it happen. 


Published in the Interest of a Prosperous 
Postwar America by 


The Washington Post 


Washington's Outstanding Newspaper 
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A, r €you J hy with Sales Managers? 
Uneasy at auditions? Let your best ideas 
get swiped? Out-talked by art directors? 
Do you start sentences with “uh” ? Hesitate 
over headline A vs. B? Too timid to say the 
newcommercialsstink ? Getstuckon Starch 
ratings? Feel out of touch with the public? 

Don’t spend big money on psyche 
probers! Just fifteen minutes a week in the 
privacy of your own home—no drugs, diet 
or Yogi—pleasantly perusing the Sunday 
comics... will put you back on the beam 
in a few weeks, able to talk freely with 
anyone, even hatcheck girls. 


Koo do read the Sunday Comics? ... 
Wellwhydidn’tyousayso?...Then you are 
with the public!...Speak with authority! 
..- In the next plans board meeting, be a 
Christopher Columbus! . . . Tell ’em that 
three out of four adults are regular Sunday 
comics readers. By surveys too numerous 
to even footnote! Not counting kids, either 
...+ Just say “three out of four”—simple 
and direct, no decimals or percentages! 
Elemental habit, from infancy on. Every 
Sunday, at home. Meets the whole family! 

Mention Metropolitan Group as if you 
knew all about it... 15,000,000 circulation, 
43 big Sunday papers, half the homes in 
the U.S., better reception than the best- 
rated broadcast! .. . No trade promotion 


needed—retailers read it too!... Big space, 
four colors, one order, one bill—for this 
national Sunday newspaper network. 

Close with “Are we asleep at the 
switch?” with a rising inflection. Sit down 
. . » Maybe you won’t get George Wash- 
ington Hill’s job—everybody can’t be in 
the tobacco business! (Maybe you won't get 
all the Metropolitan Sunday comics sections 
you want—newsprint shortage!) ... But 
you'll register! They'll talk about you... 
Fellow has Scope. Thinks Big. Still waters, 
worth watching, etc. . . . Call our nearest 
office right now and get the dope, so you'll 
be ready to do your stuff ! 


FRET COOPER 


The first national newspaper network .. - Met ropolitan Group 


Comics Section Advertising in: Baltimore Sun ¢ Boston Globe Chicago Tribune «¢ Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Detroit News * NewYork News ¢ Philadelphia Inquirer ¢ Pittsburgh Press © St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
_ Washington Star « Des Moines Register ¢ Milwaukee Journal * Minneapolis Tribune ¢ St. Paul Pioneer Press 


Sg. ALTERNATES: Boston Herald ¢ Detroit Free Press * New York Herald Tribune © St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Washington Post * optionat appitions: Atlanta Journal e¢ Buffalo Courier-Express ¢ Cincinnati Enquirer 


Columbus Dispatch ¢ Dallas News 


¢ Houston Chronicle «¢ New Orleans Times-Picayune-States 
Omaha World-Herald * Providence Journal « Rochester Democrat & Chronicle ¢ San Antonio Express 
Springfield Union & Republican « Syracuse Post-Standard ¢ metro-paciric: Fresno Bee « Los Angeles Times 
Long Beach Press-Telegram * Oakland Tribune ¢ Oregon Journal ¢ Sacramento Bee ¢ San Diego Unio 
San Francisco Chronicle ¢ Seattle Times * Spokane Spokesman-Review ¢ Tacoma News Tribune 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17 + Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 »* New Center Bldg., Detroit 2 * 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
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Benjamin Franklin Said It...And 
Experienced Advertisers Know It... 


“If you are not getting into the HOME 
with what you have to say, you will never 
get in with what you have to sell.” 


FRET COOPER 


When the name of a product becomes a family word—known and 
worthily regarded by the entire family group—then the roots of 
reputation are firmly plarited. And through these home-roots 
success is richly nurtured by the good will of these home-people. 


Advertisers themselves, by their own judgement and action, 
testify to this truth. For 43 consecutive years they have placed 
more Total Display advertising in The Daily News than any other 
Chicago newspaper— morning, evening or Sunday.* Year in and 
year out they have found it profitable to advertise in this HOME 
newspaper with a following of more than a million reader-friends. 
These advertisers appraise The Daily News as 


Chicago's BASIC 
Advertising Medium 


*For foir comparison, liquor linage omitted since The Doily News does not accept odvertising for alcoholic beverages 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 68 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, C NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefelle 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 Genera! Motors Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Bu 


| “NO this 
Is how were 


soing to 
live...” 


thanks 7 Geile omedl + Gardin. ¥ | 


Room after room of the postwar 
home is unfolding before the eyes of 
2,350,000 family readers of Better 
Homes & Gardens—readers who now 
are planning and dreaming of their 
new homes after the war. 


Planned from the inside out for im- 
proved living, this series of rooms em- 
ploys the use of standard materials in 
exciting, thought-provoking designs. 
It provides America’s families with the 
first real preview of postwar homes— 
in full-color and full-size room models. 


Thru Better Homes & Gardens, 
America’s families are seeing Amer- 
ica’s foremost designers display their 
breathtaking but realistic conceptions 
of tomorrow’s gardened living rooms 
in the September issue; hobby rooms 
in the October issue; kitchen-dining 
rooms in the November issue; and 
children’s bedrooms coming in the 
December issue. Watch for them! 


This continuing series on the post- 
war family home is but one example 
of the accurate, long-range editorial 
planning which has made Better 
Homes & Gardens the nation’s leading 
building force. 


Better Homes & Gardens 


America’s Family-Service Home Magazine 
Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines 3, lowa 
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Speaking of 


In purchasing power the hefty hombre you find on 
the left carries no less than 50 per cent more weight 
than the two Lilliputians who, together, total the 
buying capacity of the top and bottom levels of our 
economy. No, the war has resulted in no radical 
readjustments of our economic scale. The middle- 
class American is your most productive prospect. 
according to the latest figures... making 60 per cent 
of the nation’s purchases, after taxes and savings. 


“To me all The American is good reading . . . 
‘Tops’ in every way!”* 


Aspirational, ambitious, acquisitive, these middle 
millions are, in effect, the editors and publishers of 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE 


Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's, and Woman's Home Companion 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


15, 1944 


Honest Weights 
and Treasures... 


The American Magazine. Their attitudes, which are 
voiced in our continuing studies of reader reaction, 
ordain the unique editorial balance that The 
American Magazine maintains between the authori- 
tative articles and fine fiction for which it is famous. 


"A better-balanced magazine.”’* 


\merica’s middle millions are your best customers. 
Your best customers read The American Magazine. 
Therefore, your happy medium to America’s middle 
millions is The American Magazine. 


*Quotations from our continuing studies of 
reader reaction and letters to our editor. 


Which pleases him—enormously ! 
Walter’s a cool one! He’s president of 

the Pepsi-Cola Company — and pretty 

slick at tracking down customers. 


He got me! 


I’m that typical Cosmopolitan reader 
businessmen are “wishful thinkin’ ” 
about. I’m young! (Most of us Cosmop- 
olites are under 35.) On the alert—for 
the new.. the better. 

I’ve a huaey of a husband. And two 
little facsimiles of same. We’re sociable. 
Always having fun-fests. Hence the 
Pepsi-Cola parade through my ice-box! 


But that’s okay... 
We've the wherewithal to indulge in the 


osmopolitan 


friendly pleasures. We’ve more than the 
average to spend—and we spend it! On 
a lot of the things we’ve grown to like. 
No wonder Walter Mack’s “yoo-hoo’’- 
ing me in the pages of Cosmopolitan. 


Why don’t you? 
If you’ve a product to sell. It might ap- 
peal to me. The way Cosmopolitan does. 
Exciting fiction, up-to-the-second arti- 
cles, by the best writers. It’s planned 
for us—the young. . . wide-awake... 
ahead-of-the-crowd type. 


Now hug this to your heart... 


When I hit on something, I’ve years to 
go on buying. So. . . whatever you’re 
selling—tell meabout it in Cosmopolitan! 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING! 
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MR. MACK KNOWS THAT— 
1 Cosmopolitan Readers are YOUNG 
2 Cosmopolitan Readers are CITY PEOPLE 
3 Cosmopolitan Readers have 


MONEY TO SPEND 
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HANKS to World War II, America’s aircraft 
production facilities are enormous. 


When postwar comes, they will be converted 
largely to private and commercial aircraft 
manufacture. 


They will turn out thousands of private air- 
craft—‘‘300,000 within 4 years,” according to 
Charles I. Stanton, of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 


They will build or reconvert at least 20,000 
commercial aircraft of all types; Government 
will have for disposal “between 10,000 and 
20,000 transport-type planes when war ends,” 
according to Lt. Col. William B. Harding, 
Director of Surplus War Properties Adminis- 
tration, Aviation Division. 


But what price all these aircraft—without the 


fixed-base facilities to service them? 


Today there are only 3,000 airports and landing 
stops capable of handling even pre-war traffic, 
although a program for constructing 3,000 
more, at a cost of $1,000,000,000, was recently 
presented by William A. M. Burden, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. There are only 286 
airports certified as approved stops for sched- 
uled air lines; and of these, 174 must be im- 
proved for safe and efficient airline service. 


PLE 
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AIRCRAFT MATNTEN? 
UATE FOR TOMORR 


New airports, airparks, flight stops and air 
harbors by the thousands are being planned by 
America’s progressive communities. They will 
sprout up everywhere—under private, muni- 
cipal, State and Federal initiative. Under the 
CAA plan above, 1,827 cities will have airports 
capable of servicing transport schedules—a con- 
struction program costing $630,000,000 that 
will serve 5,000 additional communities, as well 
as the airport cities themselves. 


Now do you see the direction in which aviation’s 
greatest postwar expansion will take place? Now 
do you see where your postwar aviation market is? 


* * * * 


Every day, every week, editors and executives 
of Aviation Maintenance are out across the 
continent, keeping track of developments. 


We are one magazine edited to reach and sell— 
right now—the key men in airport and aircraft 
maintenance and operations . . . the very men 
who will manage these thousands of postwar 
fixed-base facilities and service these hundreds 
of thousands of postwar aircraft. 


It’s time to start selling them now—through 
Aviation Maintenance. Some space is still 
available. 


hiation Maintenance 


@ A constant fiow of first-hand, up- 
to-the- minute information reaches 
our editorial pages by means of our 
4-place Stinson Reliant, piloted by 
R. C. Blatt, well-known airport and 
aircraft engineer, formerly of CAA 
and now Aviation Maintenance 
technical editor. In the past 3 
months alone, many trips have been 
taken by editorial executives to bring 
back last-minute developments on 
airport and aircraft maintenance 
and operations for our 16,000 pri- 
mary reader circulation. 


Another Conover-Mast Publication 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17; 
333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1; Leader Building, Cleveland 14; 
Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast 
Representative, Mills Building, San 
Francisco 4, Pershing Square Build- 
ing, Los Angeles 13. 
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Stetson ad prepared by 
Kenyon & Eckhardt 
. 
Nabisco ad prepared by 
McCann-Erickson 
. 
Ansco ad prepared by 
Young & Rub:cam 
7 
Caines ad prepared by 
Benton & Bowles 


Loose Talk 
can cost Lives! 


Keep it under 
your 
STETSON 
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Lend © Retmoe tame! 
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Ansco film 


cameras 


et, for ome 14 y 


standby ob preteen 


Speak for America’s Favorite Dog Food? 
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What could be more natural than that 
the Stetson Hat Company should aid the 
government’s Button Your Lip campaign 
by making good use of the old expres- 


sion: “Keep it under your hat”? 


In doing this, they gave the familiar 
saying a twist that has made “Keep it 
under your Stetson” as effective for this 
war theme as it is for the product. 


Of course, few advertisers were so for- 
tunate as to have such a natural tie-in 
with a war theme. Yet see how some of 
them have overcome that handicap. 


Ansco advertises its new color film ef- 
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fectively, yet devotes half of its copy to 
urging the reader to join the U.S. Crop 
Corps. National Biscuit Company com- 
bines hard selling of Nabisco Graham 
Crackers with a strong urge to take part 
in waste paper salvage. 

And Gaines Dog Food does a fine job 
of “speaking for Gaines” while giving the 
dominant position to Uncle Sam’s hush- 
hush campaign. 


So before you say: “But my product 
does not lend itself to war advertising,” 
take a good look at what others are doing. 


No matter what your product, no mat- 


ter what your sales problems, a helpfil 
war message can be woven into the struc: 
ture of your advertisements, if only by4 
twist of thought or a turn of phrase. 

Let’s all remember that “Every litt 
bit helps” in improving the already 
splendid job advertising is doing to help 
the war effort. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 


New York * Chicago * Detroit * San Francis 
Hollywood * Montreal * Toronto 
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“‘T1H7E HEARST PAPERS are 


opposed to Communism, Fascism 


or any other form of despotism.”’ 


HE above is from an editorial 

written by William Randolph 
Hearst on April 21, 1935, on the 
policy of the Hearst papers. 


Nine years ago Mr. Hearst saw in 
that pronouncement on Hearst news- 
paper policy the twin menaces that 
hung over the people of the United 
States. 


In Communism he saw the utter 
destruction of all free enterprise, all 
personal liberties and the dry-rot of 


industrial, social and political life. 


In Fascism he saw the blood-brother 


of Communism. 


Communism, Fascism and State 
Socialism of any kind are forms of 


business, mental and social paralysis. 


The Hearst papers continue to 
oppose all isms that are destructive 
of the country’s free development. 
They continue to fight vigorously for 


American institutions and ideals. 


And that is why the Hearst papers 
are good papers for our readers and 


good papers for our advertisers. 


The HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


DECEMBER 


15, 1944 
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Nice Going 


- AKE a look. Now look again. You're not 
seeing things. It’s the postwar offspring 
of today’s invasion monsters. 

Far-fetched? No. Wartime boatmakers had 
to build them. And in doing so, they laid 
the keel of your boat-car of tomorrow. 
Want to shop through tomorrow’s boat cat- 
alogs? Listen to this: 


-Non-magnetic cabin cruisers that will 


need no calking or painting. Rot-proof, 


corrosion-proof, worm-proof. 


Ship-to-shore radiophones as standard 
equipment. 


Hulls of plywood covered with resilient 
plastic, scratch-resistant, impervious to sun 
and water, topped with transparent “bub- 
ble” for helmsmen, 


-Non-skid decks of sheet and molded plastic. 
—Light, economical engines with amazingly 
efficient power-to-weight ratio. 

-Cleats, tackle and other sailboat fittings 
of high-tension plastic. 

New stranded stainless alloys of tremen- 
dous strength in place of clumsy wire rope 


ivoing 
rigging. 


—Hollow spars to house running rigging. 


-Outboard motors powerful and silent as 
dynamos; made of new heat-resistant, non- 
corrosive metals, 

—Shallow-draft, double-hulled passenger 
boats capable of carrying 125, passengers at 
jo m.p.h. on inland water-courses; boon, to 
areas lacking good overland transportation. 
The editors of Mechanix Illustrated have 


known about these developments, and have 
been reporting them as features in our edi- 
torial columns. What’s more, these features 
have been collected into a new $2.50 book, 
Your World Tomorrow, which is selling b’ 
the thousands today. 

The stature of Mechanix Illustrated has 
been signally recognized by advertisers. Ou! 
advertising revenue, for the first 7 months 
of 1944, exceeds our total for the enti 
year 1943. 


.* @ 2 


Fawcett Publications, Inc.—New York © 
1501 Broadway...Chicago 1: 360 N. Micht- 


gan Avenue. Edward S. Townsend Co., L0 | 
Angeles 14, Pacific Mutual Building —Sa | 


Francisco 4, Russ Building. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. » WORLD’S LARGEST PUBLISHER OF MONTHLY MAGAZINES MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED 
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DE 


ong tine ho see! 


TODAY, travel advertisers are dreaming u travel advertisers have found that TIME is the best 
& up 
a udvertisements like this just to put their ideas for way to reach America’s most traveled million families 


ature (eUture travel-selling into writing—just to keep their that TIME has been the leader in Travel, Resort and 


book, Heyes on the postwar ball. 
‘ing by 


d have 


Hotel advertising for nine consecutive years (except for 
, one year when it was second). 
But when people can go places again, chances are such ; he ) 


ed his Advertisements will appear in TIME. For so many And TIME will be tops tomorrow, too. 


rs. Our 
nonths SIR iy 
entir — 
| A 
- fi 
ork 10: | 
Michi- 
'0., LOS 
g —San 


TED 
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The Los Angeles Times is seeing double these 


days! Twice as many calls for beauty helps, 


for recipes, for health hints... three times as 
many for shoppers’ items! Right down the 
line . . . child care, fashions, needlework .. . 
every subject of interest to women brings 
more and more response from Times women 
readers. A mighty important clue for ad- 
vertisers who have been wondering how 
Times supremacy in the feminine fields has 


been faring in wartime. 


REPRESENTED BY WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESME DT 
WEW YORK - CHICAGO - DETROIT - SAN FRANCISC 


LARGEST HOME DELIVERED CIRCULATION ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
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The Wedding of the Churches... 


The town is typical with thousands of small towns. The two century-old 

churches lacked members and revenue. The proposal to merge met with apathy 

from the old people, enthusiasm from the young. To move one building near the 

other, the youngsters dug trenches, laid the foundations; and worked in a 

canning factory to raise funds. Despite the wartime lack of labor and materials, the 
merger was accomplished, more than five thousand dollars raised in small unit sums. The 
merged church is well attended, well supported, alive and influential. This inspiring story 
of initiative and independent action in a farm community is told for what it is worth—and 


is worth a lot!—in the December issue of SuccEessFuL FARMING. 


The Sap takes the Rap... 


Nine common mistakes that waste money and effort for 
farmers are put down in primer style with catchy cartoons 
and verse .. . easy to absorb and profit by . . . The post-war 


programs of REA, opening vast markets for appliances and 


CRESME 3 ™\ machinery, are outlined... Along with: The Colleges Speak 
Ancisée ' 


Up for the Farmer . .. What is a Dairy Barn? . . . Successful Homemaking . . . and others 
deserving of notice by advertising people . . . and noted well by the best farm audience 
in America... covered by the circulation and service of Successrut FARMtnG, 


ST - Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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PORCUS casts pearl 


Acc’t Ex: Say, what are you doing here? The food conference ‘is 
next door. 


Porcus: I heard that on the pitch you’re making for that new 


account you’ve left lowa—the most stable market in America— 
off the list. 


Acc’t Ex: That’s right; we hesitated to do it, but at this stage 


we're recommending only the first 20 cities. 


Porcus: All the more reason to include Iowa. 


Porcus: Then you'll buy Iowa because The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune gives you 70% 


Acc’t Ex: How’s that? Iowa is a state, not a city. 


Porcus: That depends on your definition. What 


do you call a city? 
Acc’t Ex: A trading area whose wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and consumers can be reached through 
a local publication. 


coverage of all the retailers, wholesalers, and 
consumers in the state. And the volume that 
represents places Iowa well within any list of 
the “First 20 Cities.”’ 


Metropolitan lowa- 
covere? THE DES MOINES REGISTER anv TRIBUNE 


A STATE-WIDE URBAN MARKET RANKING AMONG AMERICA‘S FIRST 20 CITIES 
~~ 


Natianally Represented by Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Cdicago, Detroit 
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WHAT’S BUZZING 
IN TEENA’S BONNET 


It’s a smart advertiser who knows! 
Teena the High School Girl has a peck of 


problems. She’s what older folks call an 


awkward adolescent—too tall, too plump, too 


shy—a little too much of a lot of little things. 


But they’re big things to Teena. And though 


she doesn’t always take her toubles to 


mother, Teena writes her favorite 


for the tip-off on the clothes she wears. the 


food she eats, the lipstick she wields. 


the room she bunks in. the budget ‘ 
she keeps, the boy she has a crush on. 


SEVENTEEN seems to have all the answers—that’s why like Teena, 


Tr 
smart advertisers use 


seventeen 


ne 

i 0,00 was 

f 000 on 
Aw 
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ADVERTISING 
MUST PACE PROGRESS 


This Ad made 
an Industry out of 


Listerine startled America in 1922 with 
“Often A Bridesmaid But Never A 
Bride”’*—featuring “‘halitosis’’. People 
were shocked by this frank discussion, 
of a “hush-hush” subject. 


But drug and toiletries manufacturers 
rubbed their hands in satisfaction, for 
the door of public consciousness had 
been opened—and a new, prosperous 
industry moved in to stay! 


*Created by Milton Feasley and Gordon 
Seagrove of Lambert & Feasley, Inc. 


| n the Distribution Decade, 


Advertising Must Help Create Many New Industries 


Tr femme oe a 


ADVERTISING faces many responsibilities—and production facilities and materials will be plentiful. 
opportunities ——in the Distribution Decade, after  Distribution—making possible the speedy conversion 
ictory. Among these will be the creation of new of goods into dollars—will be the problem. 

Imarkets for new industries. And after these markets 


Just as all forward-looking Agency men are actively 


Shave been opened, Agency men must assume the task : ' a i ae 
P ey studying this problem, the Nation’s Station is exam- 


Hof accelerati istribution. ae eae 
clerating Distribution ining its application to the great 4-State market that 
Wor, after Victory, the Nation must not only produce, is WLW-land - - and will have some interesting things 


pput sell 40% more than in 1940. Money, manpower, to report to you when the time comes. 


DIVISION OF THE CROSLEY CORPORATION 


THE NATION’S MOST MERCHANDISE-ABLE STATION 


Tick-Tock... Tick-Tock... FOR LONG AND QUIET YEARS! 


| OLD CHARTER 


= alae. A 
al 


e 


Vichaby' 


It’s a high tribute to Old Charter that 
so many people put it on their preferred 
list. They'd rather wait for the best— 
when their favorite bar or package store 


f Old Charter. If 


is temporarily out ©. 
you've ever enjoyed the smooth mellow 


goodness of Old Charter, you'll agree 
it’s well worth waiting for- 


Connoisseurs of « i 
so juality call Old C é i | l 
ri d Charter a noble w hiskey. They know the part OLD CHAR ER 
} J ; 


the years hav : 
ave played Snening j . 
hatte at eo in ripening it, mellowing it, making even more disti 
guishe s ttucky straig ys ' 8 istin- 
Time and an envied rica whitey been in the syeit Rautuoky adie KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
rthright unite to give O ; B 
and ric - a give ld Charte * OURBO 
d richness of flavor that you want... and rememb r the silky smoothness ” WHISKEY 
. eee n er. Pg str 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS? 
. AND HOLD ‘EM! 


YEA x . 4 
e I a 4 ‘ Cc — 
IS 6 RS OLD 90 PROO ° RNHEI® ST VC oO VC., LOUISVILLE, KY, 


